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Shipping Board 
Answers Charge 


Of Mr. McCarl 


Report Citing Ship Sales at 
‘Exceedingly Low’ Prices 
Said to Represent Only a 
Part of Transactions 


Accounting Methods 
Used Are Criticized 


Sales to Which Reference Was 
Made Apparently ‘Picked at 
Random,’ According to Re- 
ply of Board 





Answering charges by the Comp- 
troller General that certain of its 
ships had been sold “at exceedingly 
low prices” and to “irresponsible 
companies,” the Shipping Board, in 
its reply made public by the Board 
Dec. 19, asserted that the report of 
the Comptroller General represented 
only a small number of the total ship 
sales, inasmuch as only 321 of the 
1,815 vessels sold up to June 30, 
1930, had been designated in the 
charges. 

The Shipping Board’s reply has 
been transmitted to both branches 
of Congress. (A summary of the 
Comptroller General’s report was 
published in the issue of Oct. 4, 


1929.) 
Audit Is Criticized 

The Comptroller-General’s audit is of 
“no practical value” and the report is 
based on this audit which was not made 
in accordance with the usual methods of 
steamship or corporation accounting, the 
Board replies. 

Answering in detail numerous state- 
ments and allegations of the Comptroller 
General, whose report was made public 
Oct. 4, 1929, the Shipping Board offers as 
reply to many of the sections of the 
Comptroller General's report testimony 
before the Select Committee of the 
House, 68th Congress, Firsé Session, and | 
the Walsh Committee of the 66th Con- 
gress. 

The Board sold approximately 1,815 
vessels to various purchasers up to Sept. 
80, 1929, the analysis explains, while the 
Comptroller General calls attention to 
the sale of only 321 vessels, of which 199 
were sold for scrap to Ford Motor Com- 
pany. “It is apparent the sales to which 
references are made in the report were 
picked at random,” the Board replies. 

Faets Termed Incomplete 

“Surprising lack of knowledge on the 
part of the Comptroller General’s office” 
is shown of the manner in which sales 
are handled by the Shipping Board, the 
analysis states. The comments in the 
Comptroller General’s report “bring 
nothing new to light,” the Board adds. 

“All proceeds from the sale.of vessels, 
without any exception whatsoever, are 
accounted for immediately upon their re- 
ceipt by being deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States or other official 
depository of the United States Ship- 
ping Board or United States Shipping 

oard Merchant Fleet Corporation to the 
credit of the Disbursing Officer of the 
Shipping Board or Treasurer of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation * * * and prop- 
erly and promptly recorded on _ the 
books,” the Board answers. 

“The proceeds from the sale of vessels 
are used by the United States Shipping 
J 


i 
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American Visitors 
To Britain Increase 


Figures Show 130,000 During 
First Nine Months of 1930 


More Americans visited the United 
Kingdom in the first nine months of 1930 
than in the corresponding period of any 
previous year, according to information 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from Roger R. Townsend, Trade Commis- 
sioner at London, and made public ‘Dec. 
19 by the Department. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

Official British statistics show nearly 
130,000 arrivals in the country, an in- 
crease of nearly 3,000 over the same 

eriod of last year. The total for all 
oreign visitors, 385,000, also exceeded 
previous records, and represented an in- 
crease of more than 4,000 over last year. 

About half of the annual total of 
American visitors come over in the third 
quarter of the year, with July as the 
most popular month. Over 32,500 ar- 
rived in July of this year, and the total 
has been over 51,500 in that month for 
the past four years. The:second largest 
monthly total was that for August, with 
27,600 this year and an average of about 
26,500 since 1926. June takes third po- 
sition with 27,000 in 1930 and an aver- 
age of about 23,300. Arrivals in May 
and September run to about 12,000 for 
each month and December, January and 
February, with between 3,000 and 4,000 
in each month, show the lowest totals. 

These figures include all American ar- 
rivals, whether they come direct from 
the United States or from various for- 
eign countries. Those merican visitors 
who enter and leave the country mere 
than once during a year are counted two 
or more times in the totals. American 
residents in the United Kingdom who 
leave and reenter the country are also 
included in the figures. In 1929 they ac- 
counted for over 4,300 of the total ar- 
rivals. Another class, which totalled 
over 2,600 last year, are those who come 
for an extended visit of over six. months, 
or for permanent residence. The ordi- 

ry tourists and business visitors, -how- 


Y 
whee number, for well over 90 per cent 


of the total arrivals in each year. 
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Increase Found in Inter state President Sends |[e ality of Loans 
Transmission of Electricity abe By Farm Board 


Federal Trade Commission in Report to Senate Describes 


Rising Disregard 


of State Lines in 


Supply of Power 


HE interstate and international trans- 

mission of electric power is increasing 
and. conditions seem to point to future 
expansion in long distance transmission 
and a resulting disregard of State lines 
in the supply of electricity, the Federal 
Trade Commission asserted Dec. 19 in 
submitting to the Senate its final report 
of its investigation on interstate power 
transmission. 

The gross ratio of electric power ex- 


ported across State,lines to quantities | 


generated during 1929, for the 48 States 


and the District of Columbia, the report | 


stated, was 15.18 per cent, while the 
similar gross ratio of quantities im- 
ported to quantities consumed was 19.64 
per cent. 

The outward movement across State 


Air Traffic Control 


By Signal Systems 
At Airports Urged 


Department of Commerce 
Report Proposes Radio 
Or Aural Equipment to 
Supplement Lights 


Visual signal systems, supplemented 
by either aural or radio equipment, 
should be developed for use in controlling 
and facilitating the movement of traffic 
over terminal airports, the Department 
of Commerce’s committee on airport 
traffic control recommended in its pre- 
liminary report made public Dec. 19 by 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


Uniformity of methods and regulations 
is required, the committee found, and “a 
start should be made at once along sound 
lines that would permit a step-by-step 
development to meet new requirements 
as they arise.” Safety of operations and 
acceleration of movement of aircraft re- 
quires development of suitable control 
Systems, the report points out, but the 
unit movement cost musk be given con- 
sideration to prevent placing an unnec- 
essarily heavy burden on the industry. 


Flew of Traffic Varies 


Study of the volume of traffic at for- 
eign as well as domestic airports of com- 
parable size indicates, the committee 
found, that the flow of aerial traffic va- 
ries in density and is subject to peak 
loads, that at both German airports and 
a large American terminal the traffic 
comprises 25 plane movements each hour, 
and that little has been undertaken in 
signal contro] of traffic in this country. 


Hand signal flags, lights, panels, si- 
rens, and public address systems have 
been employed, the report says, but “it 
is expected that in time low-power radio 
telephone transmitters will be provided 
at many airports for two-way communi- 
cation with aircraft at close range.” The 
report points out that the Federal Radio 


Commission, working toward this end, | 
has reserved a national frequency of 278 | 


kilocycles and has specified that the 
maximum power of such transmitters 
shall be 10 watts. 


Efforts to regulate air traffic in this 


country began with the Department of 
Commerce’s air traffic rules, which must 
be supplemented by local airport field 
rules, the committee advises. 
Uniform Rules Adopted 

One of the most significant of rules 
prepared by the committee during its 
studies is that requiring a counter-clock- 
wise flow of traffic circling airports, the 
report sets forth. “The uniform field 
rules have been widely adopted by our 
airports,” it explains, “and provide an- 
other step in the direction of organized 
and understood traffic flow.” 


Careful studies of various types of | 


signaling equipment were made by the 
committee, the report declares, and a se- 
ries of tests are now under way with 
the apparatus considered most adaptable. 

“It believes that the system adopted 
should consist of a basic visual system 
complete in itself; aural and (or) radio 
equipment serving as an auxiliary as 
conditions may dictate,” the report adds. 
General requirements of such a system 
are maximum simplicity of signals and 
information to be conveyed, conformity 
with uniform standards as to signals and 
as to location of equipment, efficiency in 
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boundaries exceeded 14,505,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours, and the inward movement 
was more than 15,906,000,000 kilowatt 
hours, the report said. 

The report of the Commission follows 
in full text: 


Electric power is moving across State 
jand national boundaries in increasing 
| volume and conditions seem to point to 
future expansion in long distance trans- 
mission and a resulting disregard of 
State lines in the supply of electricity, 
|the Federal Trade Commission declares 
in the final report of its investigation on 
interstate power transmission sent to the 
Senate today. The inquiry was author- 
ized by Senate resolution (S. Res. 151, 
71st Cong., Ist Sess., Nov. 8, 1929). 


The fact that the United States, by 
jreason of technological developments 
generally in the science of communica- 
tions, is becoming in effect smaller, would 
seem to suggest an increasing disregard 
of State lines in electricity supply as in 
other phases of industry and trade. 


The increasingly national scope and 
complicated character of corporate or- 
ganization and interrelations in the field 
of electrical utilities is indicated as “a 
development doubtless not unrelated to 
the physical movement of electric energy 
across State lines.” 

The Commission sought primarily to 
determine the State and national totals 
for interstate movement of power in the 
year 1929 and to compare them with the 
generated and consumed quantities by 
way of rates, for the United States as 
a whole and for the individual States. 

Electric energy generated in the United 
States in 1929 totaled 95,582,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours, » 

Gross ratio of quantities exported 
jacross State lines to quantities gener- 


Television Permitted 
On Extreme Channel 
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Milwaukee Operator Given 
Authority to Use Ultra- 
| high Frequencies 





Use of ultra-high frequencies for tele- 
| vision experimentation was authorized 
; Dec. 19 by the Federal Radio Commis- 
|sion ‘which granted application of the 
Journal Company, operating broadcast- 
ing Station WTM4J, at Milwaukee, for an 
experimental visual broadcast station. 

In granting the application for a chan- 
nel band 1,000 kilocycles wide, or 100 
times the. width of the ‘ordinary broad- 
casting channel for voice transmission, 
the Commission approved the recommen- 
dation of its Examiner, Elmer W, Pratt. 
The license is for 500 watts power, for 
the channel 43,000 to 44,000 kilocycles, 
but subject to all experimental limita- 
tions. The recognized radio output for 
commercial use is 23,000 kilocycles, it 
was declared at the Commission in con- 
nection with the action, and little is 
known about channels beyond this limit. 


New Apparatus Needed 

At the formal hearing it was brought 
out that there now is no apparatus avail- 
able for use on these frequencies, and 
that it will be necessary for the appli- 
cant either to adapt an obtainable trans- 
mitter for the research and laboratory 
tests, or to design and build its own 
equipment. ; 

_ Television experimentation now is car- 
ried on by approximately a score of op- 
erators on four bands in the continental 
short-wave band reserved for these pur- 
poses. These channels, however, are only 
100 kilocycles wide, being restricted be- 
cause of the limited space available in 
pow baad, lying just above the broadcast 

and. 


Reasons for the desire to experiment 
in the ultra-high frequencies were cited 
before Examiner Pratt by J. V. L. Hogan, 
consulting radio engineer, appearing for 
the Milwaukee station. He said that.on 
the basis of present indications bands 
of modulation considerably wider than 
100 kilocycles will be necessary for sat- 
isfactory picture definition, and that such 
bands are available only in the high fre- 
quencies. Moreover, he declared that the 
information will be of great value to de- 
signers and engineers in the development 
of television apparatus. 





Gain in Wages Said to Be Less 
‘Than Rise ‘in Value of Product 


WHILE wages in manufacturing eés- 
tablishments have risen steadily. 
in the last 80 years, they have not 
gained in proportion to increases in 
the value of the product per wage 
earner and in the value added to the 
preduct by the worker, according to in- 
formation made available Dec. 19 by 
Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart, of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Additional facts furnished by. the 
Commissioner follow: ‘ 
Average yearly earnings by 1929 had 
increased 431.5 per cent over 1849, 
During this period, the value of prod- 
ucts per wage earner gained 651.7 per 
cent and the 
ture per wage earner rose 649.9 per 
cent. The per cent wages were of the 
value of the product detreased 29.2 
per cent in these 80 years, . 
Average yearly earnings in 1840 
of persons employed as, wage earners 
in the manufacturing industries cov- 


value added manufac- | 


ered by the Federal census was $248. 
The value of the manufactured prod- 
uct per wage earner was $1,065, The 


value added toithe raw material by 
the manufacturing process per wage 
earner was $485. The wage earner 
thus received in wages 23.3 per cent 
of the value of the finished product and 
51.1 per cent of the value added to the 
raw material by reason of his labor. 
By last year the average worker was 
receiving $1,318 in wages, the value 
of the goods produced had risen to 
$8,006 per capita of workers employed, 
and the value added to the raw mate- 
rial by reason of his labor had in- 
creased to $3,637 per capita worker. 
The 1929 worker received, however, 
16.5 per cent of the yalue of the prod- 
uct as against 23.3 per cent in 1849, 





and 36.2 per cent of the value of the 
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Holiday Message Extended to 
Organizations and Hospi- 
tals of Country 


ENEWED assurances of the Na- 
tion’s grateful remembrance of the 
services and sacrifices of war veterans 
was expressed by President Hoover in 
a message Dec. 19 extending the sea- 
son’s greetings to all disabled veter- 
ans. The message, which was sent to 
the various veterans’ organizations 
and hospitals throughout the country, 
follows in full text: 


To All Disabled Veterans: Again I 
send you my Christmas greeting and 
best wishes for your happiness in the 
New Year, with renewed assurances of 
the Nation’s grateful! remembrance of 
your service and sacrifices. 


I do pray that the New Year will 
bring you many blessings and new 
hope for the future; to those in hos- 
pitals, or ill in their homes, restora- 
tion of health; and to all, more of com- 
fort and contentment. 

The Nation is ever mindful of your 
patience and fortitude, is vigilant in 
your behalf, and so long as your need 
endures will respond with devotion to 
your service. 


Tax Refund Unbiased 
By Party Affiliation, 


Chairman of Committee on 
Ways and Means Says 
Treasury Never Inquires 
Into Applicant’s Politics 


The Federal Government ought to be 
honest with the taxpayers and this Gov- 
ernment is trying to be so, Representa- 
tive Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means and of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, said in a speech on tax 
refunds in the House Dec. 19. 

His speech was in answer to a recent 
speech of Minority Leader Garner 
(Dem,), 4 Uvalde, Tex., criticizing the 
Treasury in respect to its tax refunds. 
(A- summary of Mr. Garner’s address 
was published in the issue of Dec. 17.) 
Mr. Hawley said the Treasury never in- 
quires into political affiliations of tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Hawley said Democratic contribu- 
tors to the Democratic campaign funds 
had received tax refunds, just as Repub- 
lican contributors to the Republican cam- 
paign fund had received such refunds. 
He said that Herbert H. Lehman, who 
contributed $25,000 to the Democratic 
National Committee, is a director of the 
Studebaker corporation, which received 
a tax refund of $106,948; and that Irene 
DuPont, who contributed $5,000 to the 
Democratic National Committee, is a 
director of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company, which received a refund of 
$564,329. . 
Rates Mentioned 

Mr. Garner said he had given cases of 
contributions in 1930, while Mr. Hawley 
was going back to contributions to the 
1928 campaign fund. 

“If you can find any in 1930, I would 
like to see them,” Mr. Garner said, “be- 
cause if they have, they have made a 
misrepresentation to me. There was 
only one man who had contributed any- 
thing in 1930 who had ever received a 
refund of taxes.” 

Mr. Hawley agreed with Representa- 
tive Bach:rach (Rep.), of Atlantic City, 
N. J., another member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, that it made no dif- 
ference whether the contributions were 
made in 1928 or 1930, that the fact 
was the money went to the Democratic 
campaign fund. 

Mr. Hawley cited other contributions 
to the Democratic campaign funds as 
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President Requests 
Fund for Exposition 


Asks House for Appropriation 
For Chicago Fair 


The President in a message to the 
House Dec. 19 recommended the appro- 
priation of $1,725,000 for the expenses 
of representation at and participation in 
the Chicago World’s Fair centennial cele- 
bration by the Government of the United 
States and its various departments and 
activities, to be held in 1933. 

The celebration, according to the mes- 
sage, is to be known as the Century of 
Progress Exposition and participation is 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Committee which was appointed 
by the President for an investigation 
into this question. 

In the Committee report, which was 
part of the President’s message, it was 
said that this occasion is to be used for 
the dramatization of the part science and 
man’s achievement have played in the 
progress of industry, commerce, finance, 
education, sports and the arts. 

The report suggested that separate 
structures be erected on grounds pro- 
vided by the exposition corporation with- 
out rental fees in preference to appro- 
priate spaces which tould be leaseg. in 
certain of the exhibition buildings. 

The report suggests the $1,725,000 
which is recommended to be appropriated 
|be used as follows: Building fund—gen- 
| eral buildings, $525,000; rentals and re- 
| serve, $25,000; general exhibit fund, the 
|}general Government exhibit, 
governmental cooperation with 





other 


|agencies of the exposition, $150,000; per- | 


}sonnel and adiministrative expenses, 
| $120,000; general reserve, $135,000; total, 
$1,725,000. 


Mr. Hawley Asserts 


$770,000; | 
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May Be Tested 


Commission Men to Appeal 
In Event of Adverse De- 
cision on Complaint by 
Secretary of. Agriculture 


Hearings Completed 
On Boycott Charges 


\St. Louis Dealers Reply to 


Charge of Conspiracy in Re- 
fusing to Buy From Co- 
operatives 


The legality of loans by the Federal 
Farm Board to livestock cooperative sell- 
ing and buying associations, allegedly 
to enable the latter to compete with pri- 
vate interests, will be tested in the courts 
in the event of a decision adverse te a 
group of commission men and order buy- 
ers and firms on the St. Louis livestock 
market, charged by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture with boycotting the cooperative 
and other organizations, M. W. Borders 
Jr. counsel for respondents, declared 
on Dec. 19. 


His statement was made in presenting 

arguments on the complaint before the 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture, Dr. C. 
|F. Marvin. 
The constitutionality of the Agricul- 
|tural Marketing Act, under which the 
{Farm Board functions, would thus be 
|brought into question, Mr. Borders ex- 
plained, as well as the matter of the 
| validity of provisions of the Packers and 
| Stockyards Act of 1921, upon an appeal 
to the courts from an adverse decision 
| of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Arguments Completed 


The complaint of the Secretary, upon 
which hearings were recently held in St. 
Louis, charges 40 commission men and 
order buyers and firms on the St. Louis 
market with combining for the purpose 
of refusing to buy livestock from certain 
| cooperative associations and with hinder- 
ing and preventing the free buying and 
selling of livestock on the market. 

The hearing of arguments..completes 
thé presentation of the case which will 
be taken under advisement for decision 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Stat- 
utory ‘provisions pérmit judicial review 
of the orders of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the Packers and Stoek- 
yards Act. 

Conspiracy Denied 

Admitting that many of the respond- 
ents had refused to do business with 
the National Order Buying Company, 
the Producers Livestock Commission As- 
sociation, and Kennett, Sparks & Co., 
Mr. Borders denied there had been a 
conspiracy to refuse to do business, and 
declared that the position and operations 
of the first two companies named were 
such that legitimate commission men and 
order buyers would inevitably be forced 
out of business on the St. Louis market, 
leaving the companies with a monopoly 
of the trade. 








The National Order Buying Company | 


is affiliated with the National Livestock 
Marketing Association, the national live- 
stock cooperative association organized 
with the aid of the Federal Farm Board. 
Mr. Borders alleged that the Producers 
Livestock Commission Association is for 
all practical purposes under the same 
control as the National Order Buying 
Company. 

At the opening of the hearing, at the 
Department of Agriculture building in 
Washington, D. C., Mr. Borders moved 
to disqualify the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as arbiter of the proceeding since, 
Mr, Borders alleged, the Secretary would 
be acting as both prosecutor and judge 
in the proceeding. 

Act Prohibits Boycotts 

Dr. Marvin took the motion under ad- 
visement. 

C. E. Miles, attorney for the Depart- 
ment, declared that the Packers and 
Stockyards Act prohibits unfair prae- 
tices, including boycotts, on the livestock 
markets. It is not necessary, he said, 
for the Government to prove that a spe- 
cific agreement was made between the 
respondents to boycott the concerns with 
whom they refused to do business, 

The respondents have set themselves 
up in opposition to the Federal Farm 
Board, Mr. Miles said, and their efforts 
are designed to nullify the Agricultural 
|Marketing Act. 
mission men who are respondents pre- 


vails against the act, he said, then the! 


! 
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Toys Likely to 


Of Child Are Favored as Gifts 


(CHRISTMAS toys for the children 
4 may afford valuable development 
as well as temporary entertainment if 
they are selected wisely and consid- 


curiosity instead of to those that re- 
quire only watching, according to an 
oral statement Dec. 19 .by Ella Gard- 
ner, Recreation Specialist in the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, 

Many toys cause confusion and are 
bound to go unappreciated, she said, 
and toys that are easily broken cause 
disappointment and teach careless and 
extravagant ways. Toys, such as 
blocks, tools, doll’s furniture, paints 
and crayons, sahd boxes, and many 
others, are educational. Many a child 
has more pleasure in a dozen clothes 
pins and a few pieces of cloth to wrap 
around them than in an _ elaborate 
ready-made doll whose clothes will! not 
come off. 

Certain mechanical toys are of in- 
terest to a child, such as a toy phon- 





. 
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If the will of the com- | 


eretion is given to those that arouse | 


ee 


DECENT and manly exami- 
nation of the acts of govern- 


ment should be not only tolerated 
but encouraged.” 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


' Radio Licenses 
Sought by Many 


Applications Received by Fed- 
eral Commission Average 
One a Day 


At THE average rate of one a day, | 
applications are received by the 
Federal Radio Commission for new 
broadcasting; stations, according to 
statistics compiled by V. Ford Greaves, 
Assistant Chief Engineer of the Com- 
mission, made available Dec. 19. 

During 1930 a total of 385 applica- 
tions\for new stations have been re- | 
| ceived. 

From Jan. 1, 1930, to Dec. 12, a to- 
tal of 1,616 applications of all charac- 
ters respecting broadcasting were re- 
ceived. 

The Commission granted licenses 
covering 201, the remainder being de- 
nied or not yet acted upon. Besides | 
the requests for new stations, there 
were 342 applications which directly 
affected the quotas of States or radio 
zones as prescribed by the terms of the 
radio. law. | 

Other applications total 688, involv- 
ing requests for modification of li- | 
censes, transfer of ownership or loca- | 
| tion of stations, and authority to in- | 
| stall or modify apparatus. 


Both Houses Adopt 
Conference Report — 
For Drought Relief 


Compromise Bill Carrying 

»Total of $45,000,000 

Given Final Approval of | 
Both Senate and House 





The Senate and House on Dec. 19 both 
| aaieeal to the report of the conference | 

on the drought relief resolution (S. J.) 
| Res. 211). 
| Theclosing hours of the Senate debate, 
however, developed a controversy as to| 
whether the bill with its provision for | 
‘loans ‘for purposes “incident to’ crop 
| prod jon had cleared the way for use 
| of “jerppriation in purchase of food. 
There was very little discussion before 
the House disposed of the measure. The} 
Senate adopted the resolution without a} 
record vote. | 

As the measure goes to the President, 
it carries $45,000,000, as compared with 
a budget recommendation of $25,000,000, | 
/a House appropriation of $30,000,000 and 
a Senate appropriation of $60,000,000. 
; The Conference Committee on the part 
lof the Senate informed that body that 
|they had obtained the best agreement 
that was possible, and it was either take; 
what they had obtained or allow the dif- 
ferences to delay the wholé program. 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, said 
ithe House conferees “never would accept | 
a proposal that used the word ‘food’ as| 
lone of the items for which funds could} 
| be expended.” 

/ Money is made available under the 
{resolution for loans for the purchase of 
|seed, fertilizer, feed for workstock and 
'fuel and oil for tractors and for other} 
| purposes “incident to” crop production. | 
Whether the compromise settlement by| 
{which the direct provision for food loans 
|was stricken out of the Senate bill will 

permit use of the funds for food was a 
| matter of controversy on the floor of the 
| Senate, but the Members of the Senate 
|Conference Committee maintained that 
it would permit food loans in emergency 
| situations. 
| The results of the conference were| 
| presented to the Senate by Senator Mc- 
| Nary, chairman of the Senate group, who 
expressed the hope that the compromise 
effected had left sufficient discretionary 
power in the hands of the Secretary of | 
Agriculture to permit the loaning of| 
money for food purchases “in an extrem- | 
ity.” His statement was accepted by| 
Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, the 
Democracic leader, who added, however, 
that in his opinion the language used| 
“was very, very broad, probably giving 
more power to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture” than had been provided in the 
original Senate bill. 

Senator MeNary told the Senate, then, 
that it was impossible to obtain acqui- 
escence of the House conferees on any 
compromise ‘in which the word “food” 
was used. The language adopted—“in- 
cident to” crop production—the Oregon| 
Senator thought, would cover emergency 
cases. Senator Robinson said, with re- 
gard to this phase of the conference 
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Arouse Interest 


| ograph that can be handled readily by 

a child of three and an automobile 
| that he can wind up and steer. The 
| child is interested in making, in build- 
ing, in doing—not in looking on. If he 
does not develop this interest early in 
life, Miss Gardner explained, he may 
grow into the kind of person who is 
always a looker-on. 

The following information was also 
furnished by Miss Gardner: 

Blocks should be part of the equip- 
ment of every play room. Plain blocks, 
colored blo¢ks, large ones and small— 
all blocks are worth-while toys. ‘They 
are used in many ways—to build | 
houses, barns, fences or roads. They 
become trucks and railroad trains. The 
colored ones that offer a chance to 
experiment with patterns, shapes, and 
matching of colors delight children. 
Balls are always satisfactory toys for 
young children. Very large balls to 
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|the drought regions. 


—William Henry Harrison, 


President of the United States, 


1841— 
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Federal Outlay 
Of 700 Million 
Shown for Relief 


White House Summary Dis- 
closes Building Program 
Nearly 3 Times Greater 
Than in 1928. 


Measures Expected 
To Meet Emergency 


| Expenditure of More Than Half 


Billion During. Fiscal Year 
1931 Designed to Provide 
Additional Work 


A total of approximately $700,000,- 
000 will be expended by the Federal 
Government on public construction 
works during the next calendar year, 
it was stated orally Dec. 19 at the 
White House on behalf of President 
Hoover. This figure compares with 
an expenditure of $253,000,000 for 
the same items during the 1928 fiscal 
year, it was said. The year 1928 was 
chosen, it was added, because it was 
the last year free from the depres- 
sion. 

Relief provisions in the drought 
States, it was said, embrace seven differ- 
ent methods of progress. First,. the . 
loans under the drought bill for farmers, 
Second, increased building under the 
emergency construction bill and the pro- 
vision for more work. Third, a larger 
participation in, and acceleration of, © 
rivers and harbors work in the drought 
States. 

Fourth, acceleration of public build- 
ings. Fifth, expansion of intermediate 
credit through agricultural credit as- 
sociations. Sixth, a reduction of 50 per 
cent in railroad rates by which, 60,000 
carloads of feedstuffs were poured into 
Seventh, effective 
methods of the Red Cross under the di- 
rection of Judge John Barton Payne 
have looked after personal distress in 
the drought areas. 


General Construction 

The accumulation of thése* provision: 
is a large figure in monetary terms, it 
was said, and supplies an effective pro- 
gram which ought to relieve any anxiety 
in the drought States. 

For general relief through construc. 
tion, taking the country as a whole, $525,- 
000,000 was spent, representing the total 
construction in the fiscal year 1931, it 
was said. This included all the public 
works and buildings and other projects 
of that character. 

The 1932 budget will show a consider- 
able increase in those items, it was added, 
There is an emergency bill of $115,000,- 
000 or thereabouts to be added so that 
the total construction activities of the 
Federal Government in the next calendar 
year will be somewhere around $700,000,- 
000. This compares with $253,000,000 
in the same items in the calendar year 
1928. 


November Building 
Permits Increased 


Estimated Cost of Operations, 
However, Shows Decline 


Despite a gain of 1.7 per cent indi- 
cated by November building permits for 
nonresidential construction costs, the 
estimated cost of all building operations 
declined 6.8 per cent, according to a 
statement made public Dec. 19 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A total expenditure of $118,949,079 for 
all building projects was estimated from 
permits issued last month in 288 of the 
larger cities of the country. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

There was an increase of 1.7 per cent 
in the estimated cost of new nonresi- 
dential buildings for which permits’ were 
issued in November, as compared with 
those issued in October, according to re- 
ports received by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from 288 comparable cities 
having a population of 25,000 or over. 
However, there was a decreaseof 5.3 per 
cent in the estimated cost of new resi- 
dential buildings and a decrease of 6.8 
per cent in the estimated cost of all build- 
ing operations, comparing permits issued 
auring these two periods. The esti- 
mated cost of all building projects for 
which permits were issued during No- 
vember was $118,949,079. 


According to the permits issued in No t 


vember, 1930, dwelling units were pro- 
vided for 10,743 families, which was @ 
decrease of 10.9 per cent as compared 
with the families provided for according 
to permits issued during October. 
Permits were issued during the month 
of November for the following large 
building projects: In Lewiston, Me. a 


permit was issued for a high-school build- _ 4 
ing to cost $400,000; in Boston for two ~~ 


public-school buildings to cost nearly 
$900,000; and in Cambridge for a labora- 
tory to cost $1,500,000. In the Borough 


of the Bronx applications were filed for « 


four school buildings to cost $2,600,000; 
and in the Borough of Manhattan appli- 
cations were filed for 


houses to cost over $9,000,000, for Me 


institutional building to cost over $1, 

000, and for an office building to cost 

over $9,000,000. nf 
In Pittsburgh a permit was issued fo 


jan office building to cost $400,000, 


Chicago permits were issued for 
public-school buildings to cost nearly 
000,000. In Cleveland permits were 


|sued for three school buildings to 


nearly $2,000,000, and in Lima, Ohio, for 
a sewerage disposal plant to cost 6 
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-* Two series of “read the label” broad- 
_ @asts represent the Federal Food and 


Administration’s first sustained 
to utilize the-radio as a means 
explaining food and drug standards 
protect the health and funds of con- 
ers, Solon R. Barber,.in charge. of 
information service of the Admin- 
ration, stated Dec. 19. 
» W. R. M. Wharton, Chief of the Ad- 
ministration’s Eastern District, and W. 
W. Vincent, Chief of the Western Dis- 
trict, are making the radio addresses, 
the results of which “surpassed even the 
wichest expectations of the Administra- 
tion,” says Mr. Barber, whose statement 
follows in full text: 
* The most significant development. of 
2930 in the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s campaign to educate the 
public regarding its regulatory activities 
Were two series of “read-the-label” 
broadcasts, delivered through an eastern 
gadio network by W. R. M.. Wharton, 


Chief of the Administration’s Eastern | 


District, and through a western network 
by W. W. Vincent, Chief of the Western 
District. 

Both series have been sponsored by 
the Department of Agriculture’s Radio 
Service, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany cooperating. 

Talks Proving Popular 

These talks are an important develop- 
ment in the public information policy of 
the Food and Drug Administration. They 
Yepresent the first sustained attempt by 
the Administration to use broadcasting 
to interpret for consumers those food 
and drug standards designed to conserve 
their health and protect their funds from 
frauds. While these standards have been 
erreloped through a period of more than 

years, the Administration has never 
before so vigorously attempted to inform 
the public as to their practical value 
find use. The “read-the-label” talks are 
written in popular form, designed to ap- 
al to the busy housewife and husband. 
ters from more than 8,000 listeners 
and comments in food and drug trade 


he ethical majority in the food and drug 
trades appreciate this effort and are 
thoroughly awake to its value. 
> “Results secured through these radio 
talks,” says W. G. Campbell, Chief of 
the Food and Drug Administration, 
“surpassed even the richest expectations 
_ Administration. Mr. Wharton now 
on his regular mailing list more thdn 
7,000 listeners. Mr. Vincent’s list has 
passed the 2,000 mark. While we at- 


tribute a fair share of this success to! 


the style in which the talks have been 
= and to the radio personality of 

r. Wharton and Mr. Vincent, we be- 
that the general public is becoming 


ieve 
Jrcreasinels convinced of the actual dol- | 


rs-and-cents and health value of con- 
rete instructions on how to read -food 
and drug labels more intelligently.” 
Mr. harton, the Administration’s 


iéneer in this public-instruction cam- 

ign, outlines his purpose in broadcast- 
ing his “read-the-label” 
* “My object,” he says, “is to teach con- 
Sumers how to read labe 
they may make their own selections from 
competing commodities with care. I 
want to help them to discriminate be- 
tween relative qualities and relative val- 
ues. Buyers should be in a position to 
exercise their indisputable right to know 
exactly what the product is they pay 
their money for and then to use their 
collective influence to get more informa- 
tive labeling on the foods and drugs 
they buy.” 

Business Methods Changed 

Many leading food and drug manu- 

facturers have written the Administra- 


tion declaring their appreciation of the| 


Value of the talks. These letters indi- 
cate the vast change in business meth- 
Ods since horse-trading days, when the 
theory of caveat emptor was a commer- 


cial dictum in everyday use. That prin-| 


ciple was based upon an unsound eco- 


Romic: supposition that the buyer was/| 
without equity to stand upon an equal | 
footing with the seller, so far as trad! 


ing rights were concerned. And, under 
such a practice, it was incumbent upon 


the buyer to protect himself from being | 


. Gheated with all the means at his com- 
mand, while the seller’s right to cheat 
Was recognized. But today ethical busi- 
Ness is largely aware that protection 
of the buyer is a commercial practice 
of vastly profitable possibilities. There 
is a noticeable tendency today, particu- 
larly among food manufacturers, to tell 
éven more than the pure food laws re- 
quire on the labels of their products. 

While the large majority of foods and 

drugs manufacturers are honest, still 
every Federal food official knows that 
there is a vast difference between labels. 
Labels are sometimes designed to appeal 
to the somewhat capricious views of an 
individual who has in mind mainly to 
produce a label of great pictorial at- 
tractiveness but of questionable truth. 
Such an individual, even when he makes 
an attempt to comply with the letter 
of the pure food law, may fail to comply 
with its spirit. 
The label designer may try to hide an 
important fact from the buyer. He may 
attempt to camouflage the real facts in 
Such a way that even the experienced 
buyer will be deceived, 

Administration officials have 
aware of this practice for two decades 
and have done; much to educate label 
designers and manufacturers in the 
strict legal requirements of the law and 
have constantly attempted to teach the 
buyer how to discriminate between hon- 
est labels and misleading labels. Thus 
the “read-the-label” talks of the past 
year have been designed to inform the 

es as to the true meanings, the lim- 
tations, and the guidance value of labels 

in purchasing foods and drugs. 

he “read-the-label” talks broadcast 
during the year have outlined the re- 
quirements of the Food and Drugs Act 

@s regards scores of food and drug prod- 
ucts. A few of the subjects covered are: 
Canned peas, tea, sirups, canned corn, 

Vinegar, oysters, lard, flour and meal, 

s, vitamins, artificial colors, baking 

a, flavoring extracts, pudding pow- 

, canned fish, beverages, botulism, 

Obesity cures, eggs, butter, jams and 
Jellies, milk and milk products, cream, 
Potatoes, and apples. In all cases, the 
g@eneral plan of procedure was the same. 

The administration officials each week 
told a story of a personal experience in 
enforcement of the Federal Food and 
Act to illustrate how this law 

ards the Nation’s food and drug 

y. They followed this with a dis- 
tussion of the meanings of labels on the 


«| 
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+ Labeling 
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Consideration of Three Other Members 


Is Postponed 





The Senate Dec. 19 confirmed the nom- 
mations of Ralph. B. Williamson, of 
Washington, and Claude L, Draper, of 







Wyoming, to membership in the newly. 
organized Federal Power. nission. | 
Mr. Williamson's: a ‘is fo 
he term ending June 22, afid Mr 


ng June 22, 


: odatio 





ns of 


and Marsel Garsaud, of Louisiana, was 
postponed to consider relief legislation, 
under an unanimous consent agreement 
previously entered into. 

On the motion. of Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, the Senate con- 
firmed the nomination of Ralph B. Wiil- 
liamson, of Washington, to be a mem- 
ber of the Commission. 

Upon the motion Of Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, for confirmation 
of Claude L. Draper, of Wyoming, Sen- 
ator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, ex- 
pressed regret that recommendations of 
the appointees to the Power Commission 
had not been submitted to the Senate 
by the President. 


appointing men to this commission “we 
are investing them with authority as im- 
|portant as that of the Tariff Commis- 
} sion, the Federal Trade Commission, and 
perhaps more so; and almost as impor- 
tant as that of the Supreme Court.” 
Senator Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyo- 
ming, spoke briefly recommending the 
record of Mr. Draper. . 
Agreeing with Senator Ashurst as to 
the importance of the Power Commis- 
sion, Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 





| 







r j of e, nonti 
ch 3 fe Commission; 
nk 7 ena North Carolite, 


The Arizona Senator declared that in, 


tana, declared that not one of the. five 
men named was an outstanding char- 
acter. He said that when Mr. Draper 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce 

mmittee for Investgiation, he had 
ae that if @ conflict arose between 


.| private and municipal control of a power 


site, he would put the. 
onthe municipality. 


, of 


burden of, proof 
} after the provision on 
sgunielpalities the pref- 


4 






led to his attention,” 
Cominittee that he would abide: by 
i e would abide by 
the terms of the law.” 
5 Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
in a on the nominations, referred 
to the “importance” of the so-called 
“minor permit licenses,” 

He pointed out that under a decision 
of the Attorney General on the New 
River project lease to the Appalachian 
Power Company, a “minor permit” on 
the project could be issued: Under the 
terms of such a permit, he explained, 
the Power Commission could waive - all 
regulation of the. project with the excep- 
tion of the 50-year recapture clause, Ac- 


tion on this matter was deferred by the! 


| 


old Commission, he pointed out, and will 
be considered by the new Commission. 
The decision of the Aitorney General 
he said, was based on an assumption 
sent him by F, E. Bonner, executive sec- 


| 





| 
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Interest Favored 


Child Specialist Asserts Gifts 
Should Stimulate Curios- 
ity and Have Educational 
Value 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
be rolled on the floor, smaller balls to 
throw, rubber balls. to bounce, colored 
balls, balloons on a string, are all good. 

Large sheets of paper and crayons for 
drawing; clay or moist sand for model- 
ing; blunt scissors and large pictures to 
cut out; bright-colored pieces» of paper 
in different shapes which can be used 
for folding, cutting, or pasting; a peg 
board with large colored pegs and holes; 
large colored beads to string—all are 
toys in which the three-to-five-year-old 
child will take much interest if he is al- 
lowed to, use them himself. 

Toys that can be pulled on a string, 
such as horse and wagon, or truck, or 
train of cars, are of special interest to 
the two-to-four-year-old if they are large 
enough to be loaded with blocks or sand 
and unloaded again. Electric trains are 
not suitable for children under school 


age. 
Dolls Interest Child 
Dolls made of cloth and painted so 





that they will wash; soft rag dolls; soft, 
woolly animals and other toy animals; 


retary of the otd Commission, that the| housekeeping toys of all sorts—small 
stream was nonnavigable, and conse- tables, chairs, dolls’ beds, bureaus, car- 
quently a “minor license” could be issued. | Tiages, kitchen stoves and pots—garden- 
Mr. Bonner did not submit tp the Attor-|ing and carpentry toys that are really 
ney General facts in support of his claim useful and durable are advisable for the 


} that the stream is nonnavigable, he said. | four-to-six-year-old child. 


Following Senator Brookhart’s  re- 


| 


confirmed Mr. Draper’s nomination. 


Legality of Loans by Farm Board 
On Livestock May Be Tested in Cour 





Commission Men to Appeal in Event of Adverse Decision 
On Boycott Complaint of Secretary of Agriculture 





| The contention of certain of the re- 

spondents that the National Order Buy- 
| ing Company and the Producers Live- 
| stock Commission Association were ir- 


| responsible financially was refuted by| 


their own contention that the two con- 
cerns were financed with Farm Board 
funds, to such an extent that private 
|} commission men could not compete with 
| them, Mr. Miles sai 

| examiner who heard the evidehce in the 
case to subpoena the Secreteary of Agri- 
jculture, Arthur M, Hyde; Alexander 
| Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm 
| Board, and other Federal officials, hold- 
ing that the information desired from 
|them was not material to the case. He 
| said also that the acts of the Fatm Board 
;are not material to the complaint of 
| conspiracy. 

| Mr. Miles defended the practice of the 
| National Order Buying Company and the 


talks, as follows: | Producers Livestock Commission Asso-|V@te concerns would be eliminated is 


| ciation in dealing for both the seller and 


Is in order that | buyer of livestock, declaring that such | 


| practice is permissible if the bu 
| seller are notified. ~ 

Mr. Borders, opening the argument 
| for the respondents, said the aim of the 


yer and 


| Packers and Stockyards Act is to pre-| 


|; serve competition on the livestock mar- 


| kets, but the object of the Agricultural | 
| Marketing Act is to permit certain ‘co- | 


operative associations, 


| The Government is in business, he said, 


| through the National Livestock Market- | 


| ing Association. 


| The Producers Company, he said, rep- 
|resents the farmer, while the National 
| Order Buying Company represents the 
| packers. 
| added, should be to obtain the highest 
prices available for their clients, while 
the object of the latter should be to ob- 
tain the lowest prices for the packers. 
These objectives are in conflict; he con- 
| tended, and the two concerns, which he 
said are under the same control, could 
|not operate honestly on any such basis. 

With one concern representing both 
the buyers and sellers of livestock, he 
said, that concern could force out of 
business all the other interests seeking 
to operate on the market. 
gram is successful in this case, he added, 
it will be applied to every other busi- 
ness in the United States. 

Mr. Borders charged that the evidence 
on refusal of the respondents to sell was 
obtained by entrapment, and that such 
evidence would be thrown out of court. 
It was not based on any bona fide effort 
to buy, he said, but on special offers 
made specifically for the purpose of ob- 
| taining evidence of refusals, 

The character of the operations of the 
National Order Buying Company and 
the Producers Company, he said, were 
such that legitimate private concerns 
were justified in refusing to deal with 
them. 

The National Order Buying Company 
paid higher prices for hogs than the reg- 
| ular Arader could pay, Mr. Borders said, 
and then sold to packers at a loss to get 
the trade of both the producers and the 
packers, It has consistently operated at 
a loss, he said. 

Under the system being placed in oper- 
ation by the Farm Board, Mr. Borders 
said, not only will the legitimate traders 
be put out of business, but the farmers 
will be reduced to serfdom, dependent 
on cheap loans from the Government, 

With respect to the financial responsi- 
bility of,the two companies, he said, the 
bond given by the National Order Buy- 
ing Company for payment on its pur- 
chases was smaller than its trade in 
several individual days on the St. Louis 
market alone, and that the company op- 
erates on six markets. The company has 
not followed the usual requirement that 
payment be made on the day of pur- 
chase, he added, as is necessary for the 
private trader. 

Even if the Agricultural Marketing 
Act is valid, Mr. Borders said, the 
LOL LLLP PP PPP PPP PPP 
different products under consideration 
that week. This was followed with a 





|statement of just how the law protects 
| the buyer of the products under dis- 
jcussion. The administration proposes to 


| follow the same general plan during 1931. 
|A vast quantity of free printed matter 
has been distributed to listeners. The 
administration is now considering get- 
ting out a farmers’ bulletin, at the con- 
clusion of the present series of broad- 
casts, covering the entire range of sub- 
jects taken\up. - 


‘ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rnals testify that both consumers and | reign of law and order will be at an end. | entry of the Government into business 


He also defended the refusal of the | 


; but not all of! 
them, to gain a monopoly in livestock. | 


The object of the former, he| 


If that pro-| 


|in competition with private citizens so 
}as to drive them out of business is un- 
constitutional, and the loans made by the 
| Federal Farm Board are illegal and void. 


The Packers and Stockyards Act is un- 
| constitutional, Mr. Borders said, because 
| it does not specify the acts which it de- 
clares to be illegal and is an invalid dele- 
gation of congressional power. 


He declared the respondents had been 
| deprived of due process of law because 
| they had been given insufficient time to 
prepare their case. | 

M. W. Borders Sr. then took up the 
|argument for the respondents. He de- 
| plored the fact that Secretary Hyde did 
not hear the case, declaring it to be the| 
| most important question now before the 
| Federal Government, since it involyed| 
the question of Government competition 
| with private citizens. 


| Justification for the fear that the pri- 


j found, Mr. Borders said, in the fact that 
the partners in one concern, the second 
largest order buying company on the 
| St. 4 Louis market, went over to the| 
| National Order Buying Company at one- 
|third less salary than they had been 
getting from their business, and received 
|nothing for the good will transferred. 
These men, he said, stated that they! 
made the change because they feared| 
| they would be put out of business other- 
wise. 

Elton L. Marshall, Soilcitor for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, presented the 
final argument for the Department. The) 
respondents, he said, are really direct- 
ing their attack against the cooperative 
marketing system. They are out of line 
with the law, he added, and their case 
should properly be presented to Congress | 
rather than at the present hearing. 

Walter Rumble, counsel for the Farm- 
ers’ Cooperative Commission Associa- 
tion, one of the respondents, asked at} 
the close of the hearing that, if an order | 
to cease and desist from present prac- | 
tices or an order suspending present | 
companies from activity on the exchange 
were issued, it should take effect 12 days 
after receipt by the respondents. This, | 
he said, would give time to carry the| 
matter into the Federal courts if it is 
| desired to do so. 


partment would allow a reasonable time 
for such action. The hearing then was 


marks, the Senate, without a record vote,| play are valuable. 


|but simple apparatus like the seesaw, 


Dr. Marvin assured him that the De-| dren enjoy having simple stories read or 


} 





adjourned. 








Federal Specialist Says Industry Produces Many Materials |* 
Suitable for Women’s Garments 


The impression held by many house- 
wives that woolen clothing is heavy 
and irritating to the skin is erroneous, 
as woolens are now made lighter than 
ordinary cotton goods and fully as soft 
and comfortable, according to an oral 
statement Dec. 18 by G. T. Willingmyre, 
chief of wool standardization and mar- 
keting investigations, Department of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. Willingmyre made his statement 
in connection with an exhibit at the De- 
partment showing the processes by which 
woolen products are manufactured. 

He pointed out a pair of women’s 
stockings which, he said, “look just as 
good as silk, and, although they may 
cost a little more than silk, there is no 
danger of their developing ‘runs,’ so 
they are really cheaper when their dura- 
bility is considered.” 

Wool cloth drapes far better than any 
other kind, Mr. Willingmyre said. For 
that reason, it makes an excellent ma- 
terial for dresses, the garment draping 
to conform to the figure in so*t folds 
and curyes, an effect which cannot be 
obtained as well with any other type of 
cloth. 

Mr. Willingmyre pointed out that cer- 
tain samples of cloth in the exhibit were 
about as light as a heavy silk, and that 
one sample was scarcely distinguishable, 
either by sight or touch, from chamois 
skin. 

These exhibits showed, he said, that 
the old idea of heavy, uncomfortable 
woolens is now a myth and that modern 
methods have produced woolens of very 
light and comfortable types, 

Alexander Legge, Chairman of the 
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Attractive Woolen Fabrics Developed 
Providing Comfort as Well as Beauty 


Toys that encourage outdoor vigorous 
] A tricycle, a wagon 
big enough to ride in, a wheelbarrow, 
and a sled give opportunity for activity. 
In addition, certain pieces of. large, 
more permanent apparatus are of value 
in any play yard. One of these isa 


t seesaw, or a plain smooth board. which 


may be used across a low wooden horse 
for this purpose. Such a plain board 
may be used also as a slide, or placed 
across two low supports (large blocks 
of wood or low horses) and used by 
the smallest children to walk along while 
learning to balance themselves. A hori- 
zontal bar fastened securely to uprights 
and placed at the proper height gives 
opportunity for children to use their 
arms and shoulder muscles. A low swing 
hung securely with a firmly fastened 
seat is useful in every back yard where 
little children play. Two or three 
wooden packing boxes of different sizes, 
with nails carefully driven into the 
wood, provide material for playing house 
or store or for other imaginative games. 
A few separate boards, not too large 
nor too heavy for a small child to carry 
about, provide material for building. So 
also large blocks made like hollow boxes, 
or even a collection of small wooden 
packing boxes, are useful for building. 

Where it is possible to provide them, 
a set of climbing bars built around a 
square with cross pieces at various 
heights adds to the opportunity for play 
that will develop the large muscles, On 
these a child learns to climb in and out, 
and up and down, head first or feet first. 
So, too, where possible a slide not too 
high, built with a ladder leading up to 
the platform at the top, provides oppor- 
tunity to learn sureness of step, balance, 
fearlessness. A small movable ladder 
can be used for climbing when there is 
some adult supervision, or it can be sup- 
ported permanently in a horizontal po- 
sition on uprights just high enough for 
little children to grasp the rungs with 
their hands over their heads and swipg 
from rung to rung. 

All back yards may not be large) 
enough to have climbing bars or slides, 


packing boxes, swing, or horizontal bars | 
can be used in small yards or even on| 
a porch, 

The best books for the very small child 
are picture books made of cloth, for he 
can handle them without tearing. Large, 
gaily colored pictures are his chief de- 
light. Pictures of things that he knows 
about appear to be of more interest to} 
him than pictures of things he has never 
seen. Children very early enjoy rhymes 
like the favorite, “Mother Goose.” The 
first stories children like to hear are sim- 
ple ones which much rhythm and repeti- 
tion. “This Little Pig Went to Market,” 
“The House That Jack Built,” “Three 
Little Kittens” delight the child. Prob- 
ably they care less for the story than 
for the sounds. Interest in the story it- 
self comes later, but the pleasure in 
sound and rhythm remains. Most chil- 


told tothem. They like to hear the same 
story told over and over again or to look 
at the same picture again and again. 





Federal Farm Board, on the same day 
suggested that “everybody should buy a 
woolen overcoat now” to help the wool 
industry. The price of wool has been 
declining recently, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A statement on the exhibit issued by 
the Department, follows in full text: 

A show of new kinds of ‘wool gar- 
ments will. be a part, of an exhibit of 
wool utilization from the sheep. to the 
loom opened today (Dec. 19) in the 
court of the new Administration Build- 
ing of the United States Department pf 
Agriculture and will remain through 
Christmas week. 

The wool marketing and utilization fea- 
ture of the exhibition depicts processes 
of manufacture from the raw state to 
the finished goods. Samples of Polo 
Blizzard Cloth, a heavy pile fabric, taken | 
from thé same bolts from which were 
made the garments worn by Rear Ad- 
miral Byrd in his flight over the South 
Pole and by Wilkins at the North Pole 
will be a feature of the exhibition. 
Women’s sweaters, bathing suits, hose, 
infants’ wear, sportswear, outer-wear 
angfother wear will be shown. The op- 
erations of the various machines through 
which the wool passes will be illus- 
trated. 

The wool standardization work of the 





the various standards placed on exhibi- 
tion. This exhibit was assembled by 


the wool section of the Bureau of Agri-|No, 20, 
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Is Discussed in House Debate |[ssyes Report on 





Mr. Blanton Criticizes Ruling; Mr. Michener Doubts Pro- 
priety of Certain Comments by Members on Ruling 


Handed Down 


in New Jersey 





Discussion of the recent decision by 
Federal Judge William Clark, at Newark, 
N. J., concerning the validity of the 
Prohibition Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution was injected into the pro- 
ceedings of the House Dec. 19. 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., started the discussion. “It 
is very evident,” he said, “that the re- 
cent decision in New Jersey is nothing 
more nor less than a studied deliberate 
effort to get a new expression from the 
Supreme Court of the’ United States.” 
Representative Ketcham (Rep.), of Hast- 
ings, Mich., asked Mr. Blanton’s opinion 
of the decision. 

“If you ask the lawyers of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, both wet 
and dry, they will tell you that it is 
bunk, pure and simple,” Mr. Blanton said. 
If the opinion were to apply to the pro- 
hibition Amendment, it would similarly 
affect every other amendment, and would 
even apply to slavery, he said. 

Representative McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C., said evidently Judge 
Clark had a new theory in regard to 
constitutional law. Mr. McSwain said: 
“Judge Clark’s reasoning is too absurd 
to be considered seriously and if it were 
not for his high official position, it would 
be entirely ignored. It is plainly a case 
of reckless youth being elevated to a/| 
high judicial position, too early in life. 
The decision rendered by Judge Clark 
has lowered the popular estimate of ju- 
dicial jntegrity,.and opens a breach in 
the law of constitutional safety.” 

Representative Michener (Rep.),° of 
Adrian, Mich., asked about the propriety 


Bond Requirement 
On Lease of Indian 
Mine Is Criticized 


Senator Wheeler Says Fed- 
eral Agency Lacks Right 
To Require Posting of 
$200,000 on. Equipment 


The inclusion of a clause by the In- 
dian Bureau, requiring the posting of 
$200,000 to cover buildings and equip- 
— on the grounds in a Icase of mineral 
rights on Indian territory to private 
mining companies, was criticized Dec. 19 
by Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
at a hearing before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

The discussion arose over such ac- 
tion taken by the Bureau in the case 
of the lease of mining rights on the 
Quapaw Reservation in Oklahoma. The 
rights were formerly held by the Skelton 
Mining Company, and the Bureau, in 
drawing a new lease to a number of 
other companies, required the posting 
of $200,000 to cover the cost of the old | 
equipment leased by the Skelton Com- 
pany. 














Says Legal Right Lacking 

Senator Wheeler contended that the 
Bureau had no legal right to include 
such a requirement. Further, he said, 
the inspector of the Geological Survey 
has certified that the equipment and 
buildings could be replaced for not more 
than $75,000. 

The Skelton lease, which expired Sept. 
1, 1930, was a 10-year lease, which pro- 
vided that the property owned by the 
company should be removed from the 
premises within 90 days after the lease 
expired. 

The Bureau, in drawing up the con- 
ditions under which any other appli- 
cant could obtain the leasing rights, in- 
cluded the requirement that any new 
lessee sho.ld pay, in addition to the 15 
per cent royalty paid by the Skelton 
Company, $200,000 to pay for the equip- 
ment which the Skelton Company had 
failed to remove under the 90-day re- 
moval clause. £5 

“If the new lessees could not make 
but $100,000 out of the property and they 
are required to pay $200,000 to the pres- 
ent lessees,” Senator Wheeler said, “no- 
body could lease it except the present 
lessees.” 

Joseph W. Howell, an attorney of! 








The parents may weary of a story long 
before the child is satisfied. | 
Pleasant, he py stories are advised. 
Do not give children pictures or books 
that may fill them with fears. Do not 
buy a book merely because it is cheap 
or has a pretty cover. Find out first 
whether it is the kindof book that the | 

child will enjoy. 

Pictures of familiar animals or groups 
of children playing or those illustrating 
the nursery rhymes or stories, preferably 
colored pictures, should be placed on the 


wall where the children can see them | 
If the walls are | 


easily, not too high. 
painted, pictures may be pasted on them 
and later washed off and new ones put 


p. 
Ideas of form, color, and texture are 
acquired by handling colored blocks or 
balls of different materials. The manual 
skill of a child improves as he piles his 
blocks one on the other, or strings his 
beads, or builds a card house. Toys out 
of which the child can make something 
or about which he can build up imaginary 
games are the ones to give him. Every 
child should early be taught to be re- 


| preme Court of the United States. 


| this case.” 


of a Member of Congress attacking a 
judicial decision which had been appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and which would soon render a 
decision. Mr. McSwain replied that he 
saw no impropriety ‘in criticizing a deci- 
sion of a jurist who evidently was: con- 
sidering resigning and running for office. 
Representative Linthicum (Dem.), of 
Baltimore, Md., asked Mr. McSwain 
where he got his information that Judge 
Clark was going to run for office. 


“I know it the same way that I can 
see tracks in sand and know whether it 
was a rabbit or a dog that made them,” 
replied Mr. McSwain. “Is it because he 
has rendered a decision that does not 
agree with your view?” asked Mr. Lin- 
thicum. 

“IT have not spoken of the prohibition 
phase of the decision,” Mr. McSwain 
said. “I am only attacking his decision 
on the Constitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Linthicum replied that he had 
never criticized a decision of the - 

Yr. 
McSwain said: “I am not attacking a 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and I do not think I am 
going to have an opportunity to do so in 


Representative Black (Dem.), of New 
York City, said that the brewers and 
the distillers were the two best friends 
that the farmer had, and prohibition 
had cost the farmers millions of dollars. 
He said that a sign should be posted 
on the top of Washington Monument 
stating that the Wickersham Commission 
was “Lost, strayed, or stolen.” 





Cyrus McCormick 
To Discuss Aid Plan 


To Tell of Company’s Work to 
Stabilize Employment 








Efforts of industry to stabilize em- 
ployment, as practiced by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, will be de- 
scribed Dec. 20 in a nation-wide broad- 


cast by Cyrus McCormick, under the aus- | 
pices of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee, the Committee announeed Dec. 18. 
Mr. McCormick will speak on methods 
used- by his company to stabilize em- 
ployment, from Station WBBM, Chicago, 
Ill., over a coast-to-coast hook-up of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System from 7 
to 7:15 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
Mr. McCormick will be the second 
speaker in a series of nation-wide radio 
presentations by industrial executives, 
of methods used by their firms to sta- 
bilize employment. Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Company, 
spoke Dec. 16 over the National Broad- 
casting Company System from Schenec- 
tady. Walter C. Teagle, president of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, will speak from New York Dec? 22. 
Mr. McCormick will explain the In- 
ternational Harvester Company’s loan 
plan, whereby, it gives financial aid to 
its longer service employes during the 
depression, as well as the company’s 
efforts to stabilize employment. He was 
asked by the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment to speak, not 
only because of the progressive meas- 
ures his company has taken in meeting 
the present unemployment emergency, it! 
was announced, but also because of the 
personal interest he has shown in the! 
whole problem of industrial relations, 








Tulsa, Okla., told the Committee that in- 
vestigation had found the value of the 
mine in its two further years of life 
“does not exceed $102,000.” 

Joseph M. Dixon, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior in charge of Indian 
affairs, in reply to the criticism said: 

“T insist that this matter not be tried 
by this Committee in a partisan manner, 
but the entire matter. should be gone 
into. Frankly, I am not impressed by the 
Committee’s attitude.” 

Senator Wheeler replied that he was 
not concerned “whether you are im- 
pressed. It is the duty of the Commit- 


tee to hear the facts and we propose to 
hear them.” 
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sponsible for picking up his toys and 
putting them away neatly when he is 
through with them. 


House Measure Permits 


Embargo on Petroleum 
The President, at his discretion, would 
be authorized to place an embargo on 
crude and refined oil for sale in con- 
tinental United States under a resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 446) introduced Dec. 
18 by Representative McKeown (Dem.), 
of Ada, Okla, 





Nominations Submitted 
To Senate by President 


President Hoover on Dec, 19 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation a list of 
nominations as follows: 

To be circuit judge, Second Circuit, 
Territory of Hawaii: Daniel H. Case, of 
Hawaii. Reappointment. 
|_ To be United States marshal, Western 


| Department also will be depicted, and| District of Kentucky, Francis H. Mc-| 


Cain, of Kentucky. Reappointment. 
To be surveyor of customs, District 
New Orleans, La,: Arthur C. 


cultural Economics and was displayed| Lavergne, of Louisiana, 


at several State fairs and at the Inter- 


national Livestock Exposition at Chicago vom Orleans, La.: Warren Kearny, of 


this year. 


To be collector of customs, No. 20 


u a. 
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Its Sugar Inquiry 


House Committee Is Told 
‘That Sufficient Data Are 
Lacking to Determine 
Duty on Refined Imperts 





The Tariff Commission, in a report 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, made public Dec. 19, said it does 
not haye adequate information to deter- 
mine what, if any, differential in addi- 
tion to that necessary to compensate 
for raw sugar, is necessary:on refined 
sugar in order to equalize costs of re- 
fining as between the United States and 
foreign countries. It stated that to com- 
pensate for the duty on raw sugar it 
would be necessary to raise the increment 
for each degree of sugar above 96 de- 
grees to $0.03475 per hundredweight per 
degree, instead of the present $0.03, and 
on sugar paying the full duty, the cor- 


responding change would be from an in- 
crement of $0.0375 to $0.0434 per hun- 
dredweight. 
Report of Commission 
The report of the Commission, signed 
by the Chairman, Henry P. Fletcher, 
dated Dec. 12, and addressed to the 
Chairman of the House Committee, Rep- 
resentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., who made it public, follows in 
full text: 


By letter dated June 27, 1930, the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives requested the 
Tariff Commission to obtain and report 
to the Committee certain data with re- 
gard to the differential in the duty be- 
tween raw and refined sugar. The re- 
quest reads as follows: 

Under the provisions of the Tariff Act of 
1930, sugar testing by the polariscope not 
above 75 sugar degrees is dutiable at 1.7125 
cents per pound, and for each additional de- 
gree 0.0375 of 1 cent per pound. Under the 
Tariff Act of 1922, the rate was 1.24 cents 
per pound at 75 degrees, and the rate of 
progression was 0.046 of 1 cent per pound. 

When these rates are worked out on the 
basis of Cuban sugar, it develops that the 
differential between 96 and -100-degree sugar 
under the Act of 1922 was 0.1472 cents per 
pound against 0.12 cents per pound in the 
Act of 1930, or a reduction of 2.72 cents per 
100 pounds. It is contended that this differ- 
ential affords no protection to the American 
refiners and that there should be a higher 
rate of progression on the sugar testing 97, 
98, 99 and 100 degrees. It will be appreci- 
ated, therefore, if the Commission will ex- 
amine the provisions referred to and ad- 
vise the Committee what differential, in its 
opinion, would be necessary to afford the 
preper protection to the refining industry. 

The differential in duty between re- 
fined sugar and raw sugar may involve 
two factors: (1) The amount necessary 
te compensate for the duty on the quan- 
tity of raw sugar required to make re- 
fined sugar; (2) the protective portion 
designed to equalize any difference be- 
tween foreign and domestic costs of re- 
fining, cost of 
between the “costs of transporting raw 
and refined sugar to the United States. 

1. The amount of differential neces 
sary to compensate for the duty on raw 
sugar may be computed as follows: 

Necessary Differential 

Approximately 107 pounds of 96- 
degree raw sugar are required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of refined sugar, and 
as a by-product approximately six 
pounds of molasses are produced. On 
imports: from Cuba under the Act of 
1930, there is a spread of 12 cents per 
100 pounds between the duty on 96- 
degree raw sugar and that on 100-degree 
refined sugar. On the basis of the re- 
lationship of the quantities stated, the 
differential necessary to compensate for 
the duty on raw sugar, as shown in the 
accompanying table, amounts to 13.90 
cents, instéad of 12 cents per 100 pounds. 
In other words, using imports from 
Cuba, the present duty on refined sugar 
lacks 1.9 cents per 100 pounds (or .019 
of 1 cent per pound) of being compensa- 
tory as against the 96-degree raw sugar. 

This is equal to 0.475 cent per 100 
pounds for each degree between 96 and 
100. In other words, to equalize this 
difference would necessitate raising the 
increment for each degree of sugar above 
96 degrees to $0.03475 per 100 pounds 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 
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, Conferees Still - 
Are Disagreed on 
Construction Bill 


Points of Dispute Between | 
Senate and House Include | 
Proposal for Local Labor | 


And Wage Scales 


The emergency construction legislation 
was in the hands of the Senate when it 
adjourned, Dec. 19, when a motion to 
recede from two of the Senate amend- 
ments that had been rejected by con- 
ferees for the House was pending. The 
bill carries $116,000,000 for use in: in- 
creasing construction of public works to 
create employment. ‘ 

House and Senate conferees were to- 
gether twice during the day and Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, took the 
bill back to the Senate finally and made 
a motion that the Senate recede to ob- 
tain an agreement. 

Prior to making the motion to recede, 
Senator Jones submitted the conference 
report, which stated that the conference 


“after full and free conference has been | 
The report, on his | 


unable to agree.” 2 C i 
motion, was adopted, following which his 
motion to recede was submitted. 


Disputed Amendments 
The amendments on which the con- 


ferees remained in disagreement were the | 


Couzens amendment, which provides that 
contracts let pursuant to the bill shall 
provide that local labor be used, and that 
the highest wage scale prevailing in the 
locality shall be paid, and the amend- 
ment which would allow the States of 
Georgia and Alabama to use their pro 
rata share of the appropriation to match 
funds to their credit under the General 
Highway Act; which they have hereto- 
fore been unable to match. 

The House Dec. 19 adopted the par- 
tial conference report on the bill (H. R. 
14804), making appropriations of $116,- 
000,000 for emergency construction of 
public works. 

In doing this, the House agreed to all 
amendments in the bill except four which 
the report stated the conferees had 
reached no agreement upon. On three of 
these latter amendments the House in- 
structed the conferees to further imsist 


on disagreement, while on one, providing | 


for the interchange of appropriations in 


the bill upon the order of the President, | 
no House action was necessary, as the | 
Senate, since the report was written, has | 


receded from its disagreement on that 
provision. 
Partial Report Adopted 


When the partial conference report 


was adopted by the House, a motion to | 
agree to further conference and appoint | 


conferees on the part of the House was 
agreed to, and the same conferees were 
appointed by the Speaker. 

The three amendments on which the 
House conferees were instructed by tke 
fiouse to further insist on disagreement, 
are as follows: 

“(1): Nos. 11 and 12: Providing that 
the unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions of $1,660,000 and $506,067.50, here- 
tofore granted to the States of Alabama 
and Georgia, respectively, for relief for 
damage to and-destruction of roads and 
bridges by floods, may, be paid to the 
authorities of such States notwithstand- 
ing the requirement of existing law which 
provides that expenditures under such 
appropriations shall be matched by the 
respective States: 

(2) No. 14: Imposing residential qual- 
ifications and pay conditions for the em- 
ployment of laborers and mechanics by 
contractors upon the public works cov- 
ered by the bill, excepting the Federal 
aid highway appropriation.” 


Testimony Is Heard 


On Nebraska Voting 
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agreement, he was convinced the lan- 
| guage would permit food loans provided 
the statute was administered sympa- 
thetically: 

“As it stands now,” Senator Robinson 
said, “The value of the legislation de- 
pends upon the sympathy of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. He may construe 
strictly, or he may construe it liberally. 
If he construes it liberally, the 
guage used certainly gives him all of 
the power he can possibly need.” 


| Language Criticized 


| By Senator Barkley 


As to the possibility of a sum greater 

than the compromise of $45,000,000 be- 
ing needed, Senator. Robinson told the 
i Senate that the next two months ‘“‘cer- 
tainly will disclose whether it is suffi- 
|cient.” If it is not enough, Congress 
could vote an additional amount, he de- 
| clared. 
Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
|criticized the language as making the 
ilegislation ‘dishonest and_ deceitful,” 
|and he failed to understand why there 
{had not been a show of courage ayd the 
use of the word “food.” 

Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Care- 
llina, declared the ‘“‘only reason the word 
|‘food’ was not used was that the House 
| conferees couldn’t get by with it in the 
House.” 





“And so the Senator from South Car- | 


” 


olina lets that cat out of the bag,” Sen- 
lator Barkley continued. “The deceptjve 
| language used in the conference agree- 
iment was to save somebody’s face.” 
Senator Borah interjected that the 


word “food” might. as well have been| 


|used, for all understood the intent of 
|the Senate and that the record would 
| show that was the purpose. In this con- 
nection, however, Senator McNary said 
| that the original language of the bill was 
ambiguous and that the conferees had 
sought to avoid redrafting its provi- 
sions. They held the hope of getting 
speedier action, he said. ; 


Desire for Prompt 
Action Is Explained 


McNary said that there might be some 
question whether the language was tech- 
nically correct, but he added: “No lawyer 
is going to pick flaws in this statute 
| anyway, and if it serves the purpose we 
(desire in affording relief, what matter 
| whether it may be picked to pieces in 
equity?” 

The conference committees arrived at 
the amount of $45,000,000, Scnator Mc- 
Nary said, “simply by adding the totals 
of the two bills together and dividing 
by two.” A total of $60,006,000 had been 
carried by the Senate bill and $30,00,000 
| by the bill passed by the House. 
| It may not be large enough for some,” 
ithe Oregon Senator added, “and it may 
be too large for others. But the belief 


lof the conference was that it was fair! 


|and that each House of Congress ought 
|to accept it.” 

| Senator McNary explained further that 
|it was thé’ desire of the leadership as 
| well as of cthers to get final action on 
| the bill and have it sent to the President 
before adjournment over Sunday. Rules 
of the House had to be considered in this 
connection to reduce the time lost and 
iso the conference committees, Senator 
|MeNary said, settled on language and 
j}amounts which he regarded as just and 


| Senator Caraway Says 
| Starvation Has Begun 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
jin arguing the failure of the redrawn} 
resolution to afford relief to those suf- 
fering from shortage of food, said he 
| realized “the antagonism of the Admin- | 
| istration, and especially Secretary Hyde,” 


Measure Which Carries Compromise Appropriation of 45 
Million Dollars for Relief Purposes Is Given 
Final Sanction of Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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THE UNITED STATES: DAILY: 
Both Houses Accept Drought 
| Report Made by Conferees Qn Foreign Loan | 


| 
| 


| yor of drought relief on the floor of the 
House by inquiring of Representative 
| Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind., chair- 
;man of the House Committee on Appro- 
| priations, if he expected his committee 
|to make appropriations before the holi- 
| days to cover the full amount authorized 
jin the resolution, as adopted in confer- 
| ence, $45,000,000. 

“T have asked the Department of Ag- 
riculture to make a report as to that,” 
| Mr. Wood stated, “and I expect today to 
|hear from that Department how soon, | 
| and how much money should be appro- 

priated.” . 

“I have noticed that the Secretary of 
| Agriculture has said that $25,000,000 is 
all that is needed. If the Appropriations 
| Committee is going to fail to appropri- 
jate the full amount agreed on, it is go- 
ing to nullify the efforts in Congress to 
get the $45,000,000,” he said. 


| “Speaking as a member of the Com- 
|; mittee on Appropriations, although I am} 
jin the minority,” said Representative 
Byrns (Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., 
|ranking minority member of the Com-| 
| mittee, “I would regard the adoption of | 
the conference report by the House as | 
|a direction by that body that it wants 
the full amount appropriated immedi- 
ately. We can appropriate the full! 
amount and then it will ke available to! 
the Department as it wants it.” 

“I think the Committee should take | 
such action,” interjected Mr. Garner. 


Department of Agriculture 
To Administer Appropriation | 


“We should at least have some advice | 
|from the Secretary of Agriculture, as he | 
| has to administer the spending of the} 


|money,” the Chairman stated. 


“Isn’t it often the case,” asked Repre- | 
|sentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. | 
Y., “that the Appropriations Committee | 
does not appropriate the full aniount au- |} 


thorized in a measure?” 


“That’s what I tried to tell the gentle-| 
man,” Mr. Wood answered. “We want} 
| information from the Secretary of Agri-| 
culture because I want some degree of | 





| 


| want to appropriate what is needed. We! 
will have to thrash the amount out when | 
the time comes. As long as the Secre-| 
tary of Agriculture wil: have to adminis- | 
ter it, there is no reason to give it to} 
him if he can’t use it.” 

“Isn’t it a fact that the Appropriations 
Committee will be meeting almost daily 
thro-ghout the session, and if the money 
is needed the Committee can act with 


deficiency appropriations,” asked Repre- | 


sentative Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 


Conn., majority leader. | 


Immediate Consideration 


| Of Measure Asked 


of the Appropriations Committee, 
|ported to the Senate the bill 


|action by it either for or against a for- 


| nothing to say about, he asserts. 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, | 
re- | 


(H. R.| 


Action Is Sought 


Bill in Senate 


Secretary of State Stimson 
Denies Department Has 
Disapproved of Loans Be- 
ing Made to Italy 


Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
announced in the Senate, Dec. 19, that 
he proposed to seek early Committee ac- 
tion on his resolution (S. Res. 305) 
which opposes action by the Department 
of State with respect to flotation in the 
United States of foreign investment 
loans. The resolution was called from 
the table by the Virginia Senator and 
was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. (Full text 
of the resolution was printed in the is- 
sue of June 26, 1930.) 

In asking that Committee reference 
be made on the resolution, Senator Glass 
said he hoped to-be able to have a Com- 
mittee report on “immediately after the 
Christmas recess.” He was moved to 
take action at this time, he declared, be- 
cause of published reports that the De- 
partment of State has issued a denial of 


eign loan recently planned to be offered 
in this country. 
Department’s Rights Doubted 

The Virginia Senator told the Senate | 
that the Department of State “had no 
legal right to know anything about what- 
ever foreign loan was proposed,” con- 
sequently, it could, and should, have 


The statement by the Department of 
State to which Senator Glass referred 
was issued on Dee. 8 because of rumors | 
that the Italian Government was en- | 
deavoring to negotiate a loan or credit in 
the United States and that the Depart- | 
ment had obdjected. The statement issued | 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. | 
Stimson, follows in full text: | 

“In view of persistent rumors thet this 
Government has informally indicated to} 
bankers its disappréval of loans to Italy 
as a means of bringing pressure in favor | 
of disarmament, I wish to make it per- 
fectly clear that there is absolutely no 
foundation for’ any such rumors. No 
loans to Italy have been discussed by 
this Department, formally or informally 





In reply to further inquiries Senator orderly conduct in this matter, and Ij or in any way whatever, and I have not 


heard of any such suggestions or dis- 
cussions by any representative of the 
Government.” P 

Does Not Approve Loans | 

The policy of the Department of State, 
as announced during the Harding Ad- 
ministration and continued ever since, | 
has been that‘all loans by American| 
bankers to foreign countries must be 
submitted to the Department. The De- | 
partment then informs the _ bankers 
whether it has any objection to the loans 
in question. The Department has stated 
that it does not undertake to approve | 
the loans but only to object te them in| 
case they are contrary to the public 
interest. 

Among loans to which the Department | 
has objected, according to information 
received at the Department of State, are 
loans to countries which have not funded 


|15359) appropriating $150,000,000 to the | their debts to the United States—which 
| Federal Farm Board, and asked for im-|at one time included France, Italy, and | 


mediate consideration. 


Senator Borah, (Rep.), of Idaho, ob- 
jetted to the motion, and the bill was 
referred to the Calendar. | 

Senator Black, (Dem.), of Alabama, | 
| subsequently submitted an amendment to 


| the bill, which provides that no part of | 


the $150,006,000 shall be expended and no| 
|loan shall be made for the purpose of 
dealing in futures or indulging in mar-| 
ginal transactions where actual delivery 
of the commodity is not intended. 

The amendment as introduced by Sena- 
tor Black follows in full text: 

No part of the amount hereby appro- 
priated shall be expended and no loan 
shall be made out of such amount for the 


}to a direct relief program. The resolu- 
tion as reported from the conference, 
ihe said, will not be liberally construed 
|by Secretary Hyde, as some seem to 
|hope, to include the purchase of food 
. {for direct relief. 

Payment for the printing of two cir- “T could fill volumes of the Congres- 
culars to be used in the Nebraska gen- | sional Record with letters and telegrams 
eral election campaign against Senator |] have received telling of suffering in my 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, was made} State,” Senator Caraway said. “Actual 
by Robert H. Lucas, director of the Re-| starvation has begun, and there is no 
publican National Committee, it was tes-| relief in sight.” _ 


Payment for Circulars Used in 
Campaign Described 


tified Dec. 19 before the Senate Commit- | 


tee on Campaign Expenditures by 
Charles I. Stengle, editor of the Na- 
tional Farm News. 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, | 


chairman of the Committee, announced 
following the hearing that Mr. Lucas will 


be called before the Committee Dec. 20.) 


Mr. Stengle appeared before the Com- 
mittee voluntarily when the Committee 
sought to learn from John F. Blackwell, 
of the Independent Publishing Co., Seat 
Pleasant, Md., the source of the order 
for the printing. He testified that in 
giving the information to the Committee 
he was violating a confidence, 

“The order was placed in my hands by 
Mr. Lucas about Oct. 18,” Mr. Stengle 
testified. He told the Committee fur- 
ther that a slip presented to the Com- 
mittee carrying the name of John 
Fetters of Omaha as the one who had 
placed the order, was given to him by 
Mr. Lucas “with instructions that the 
order came from this man.” He said 
that the bill had been paid by Mr. Lucas 
to him in cash. The amount of the bill, 
Mr. Blackwell testifiedy was $665. 


Earlier in the hearing Samuel R. Mc-| 
Farm 
Board, testified that he had given $10,000 | 


Kelvie, member of the Federal 


to Max V. Beghol, his personal attorney 


in Nebraska, to be used in the Stebbins | 


rampaign against Senator Norris in the 
Nebraska primary. 

Mr. McKelvie testified further that $2,- 
500 of this had been contributed for use 
in the? campaign through Charles T. 
Knapp, of Chicago. Of the $10,0000, 
only $2,850 had been used, he stated. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
i Dec. 19, 1930 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—The Greek Minister, 

' Charalambos Simopoulos, called to pre- 
«sent Archbishop Alexander of Greece, 

12:30 p. m.—Representative MeDuf- 
fie (Dem.), of Monroevilie, Ala., called. 
Subject of conference not announced, 

3:30 p. m.—The President pressed an 
electric button starting the printing 
presses for the first edition of the Mid- 
west Free Press, of Muscatine, Iowa, 

/ Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
x #cretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


Senator Caraway said that “the papers 
| this morning spoke of a ‘great victory} 
}for Mr. Hoover.’ ” | 
| “There is no food relief in this bill, 
land there is no use to pretend,” he said, | 
i“that the Secretary will liberally con- | 
strue it. There are people who think | 
that it is a great victory for the Admin- 
istration to deny relief to the starving | 
bone and sinew of the Nation.” | 

“If this be a victory for Mr. Hoover,” | 
he said, “let him have all the glory at- | 
tached. He may have saved a few mil- 
ilions of dollars, but he has closed for- 
fever the hearts of millions of starving | 
men and women.” 


|New Draft Declared 
‘Better Than Nothing’ 
| Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, in| 


-| saying that he intended to support the 


jnew draft of the resolution, said he did | 
so with the clear understanding that the | 
| Senate had abandoned its fight for the 
inclusion of food in its terms, but that 
he supported it in the belief that the 
new draft is “infinitely better than noth- 
ing.” 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
also contended that “any delusions” 
which might have been felt as to the 
possibility of Secretary Hyde ‘liberally 
construing the terms of the resolutions | 
has been “rudely dissipated.” 
| “Secretary Hyde and his Drought Ke- 
\lief Committee have perpetrated a great 
|fraud,” he said, “in leading the people 
|to hope for some relief.” 


| Avoantenee of Report 


Urged by Senator Norris 


| Senator Norris, (Rep.), of Nebraska, 

speaking as one of the Senate conferees, 
urged acceptance of the conference re- 

} port on the ground that “at least it will 

| Start some machinery” and provide some 
relief. He informed the Senate he would 
have preferred $60,000,000, but there had 
to be an agreement on something. 

| With respect to the interpretation of 


|; the language in the bill, Senator Norris | 


|asserted that the words “incident to” 
j crop production would permit the Secre- 
| of Agriculture to buy food loans. 


“But the language does not compel him | 


|to make loans for food,” Senator Norris 
| added, “and he may not permit it because 
|he is not in sympathy with it. We have 
tried to do something. We've accom- 
plished all that I think we could.” 
Earlier in the day Representative Gar- 
ner (Dem.), 6f Uvalde, Tex., mixority 
leader of the House, brought up the ques- 


‘inate the Departmental 


| when 


| that is, cane or beet sugar. 


|purpose of dealing in futures or indulg- 
ing in marginal transactions or any 
|transaction whereby contracts are made 
(for the purchase of agricultural com- | 
'modities or food products thereof where | 
no delivery of such commodity or food | 
{product is intended; and no cooperative 
association or stabilization corporation 
shall make any expenditure for any such 
|purpose from the proceeds of any loan 
made out of such amount. 


Protection for Corn 
Sugar Products Asked 


Modification Also Sought for 
Canned Food Standards 


A delegation of members of the House 
of Representatives and two Senators 
from corn-producing States called Dec. | 
18 en the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- | 
thur M. Hyde, to ask that Mr. Hyde elim- | 
regulation re-| 
quiring that products containing corn 
sugar be labeled to indicate their content | 
of that sugar, it was stated orally at} 
Mr. Hyde’s office, | 

The delegation also urged modification | 
of the tentative standards issued by the} 
Department recently for canned peas, | 
pears, and peaches, which, it is con- | 
tended, would make all these products | 
substandard if they contained corn sugar, | 
Representative Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, 
ill., stated orally after the conference. 
A hearing on these tentative standards 
was held Dec. 15 at the Department, 
the canners’ organizations pre- 
sented their views. 

The tentative standards, Mr. Hull said, 
specify that the product may contain | 
sugar, which has always been considered | 
by the Department to mean only sucrose, | 
No reference 
is made to'corn sugar, he said, and as a 


|result a product containing corn sugar | 


would be substandard and under the} 


| regulation would have to be so marked. | 


The use of corn sugar in some canning | 
processes is desirable, Mr, Mull said. .'.t} 
a hearing last Summer at the Depart- 
ment on a proposal to eliminate the re-| 
quirement for dgclaration of the content 
of corn sugar in’ctanned foods, both can- 
ners and representatives of the Food and 


|Committee on Banking and Currency, 


|/was in that market,” he said. 


jand refinancing of industries resulted in| 


jthat party is continuing to make gains 


|ability will elect its own president of 


other allied countries—and loans for | 
the purpose of controlling monopolies} 
consumed by the American people. Un-| 
der the latter category a proposed loan} 
to the state of Sao Paulo, in 1924, for! 
the purpose of “valorizing” coffee, was| 
vetoed. 

Russia Is Exception | 

Russia is the only country to which| 
the United States now interposes an ob- | 
jection to loans, according to information | 
oktained at the Department of State. | 
This, however, does not apply to short- | 
term credits for the purpose of financing | 
the purchase of American goods for 
Russia. 

There is evidently a concerted move- 
ment to stop the granting of any addi- 
tional loans by international bankers to 
Italy, Representative McFadden (Rep.), 
of Canton, Pa., Chairman of the House 


stated orally Dec. 19. 

“Not only were the people of the 
United States in the New York stock 
market speculation but the whole world 
“There 
is no question but that the development | 
of mass production and the consolidation 


bringing about the catastrophe of last | 
October. | 

“In the recent German elections, the | 
nationalist party made great gains, and 


| 
in all by-elections. It indicates that the | 
new nationalist. movement in all prob-| 
Germany and take control of that gov- 
ernment in 1932. 

That development brought from Mus- | 
solini a speech reaffirming his early| 
stand as regards nationalist movements 
within the borders of the various coun- 
tries. That evidently has drawn the fire 
of those in opposition to him and his pol- | 
icies to an extent that there is appa- 
rently a concerted movement to forbid 
the granting of any additional loans by | 


the International Bankers to Italy. |ment of Agriculture, 


“It has been currently reported here | 
that the Department of State has looked | 
askance at what was reported to be ne- 
gotiations for a large loan to Italy and 
that apparently has stopped the activi- 
ties of the international banking group | 
that was considering such loan. If this 
be true, it is a further indication of our 
Government meddling in international | 
finance and politics.” | 





Agricblniwe Gani 
Bill Passes House | 


ae ee ee | 
Measure Carries Appropria-| 


tions of $220,000,000 | 


The House Dec. 19 passed the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill | 
(H. R. 15256) appropriating approxi- 
mately $213,000,000 for the néxt fiscal | 
year, exclusive of permanent annual ap- | 
propriations which make a total of $220,- 
000,000, 

Only minor amendments were adopted. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1930 


( 


Measures Speed of Water Current 


United States Bureau of Standards 
The Bureau of Standards is cooperating with the Geological Survey 
in experiment work to develop new standard suspension arrange- 
ments for water-current meters. Instruments like the one illus- 
trated above, used by the Geological Survey to measure the velocity 
of flowing water in rivers and streams, are calibrated by the Bu- 
reau of Standards. Approximately 1,000 engineering instruments 
were calibrated by the Bureau of Standards in the course of the 
past fiscal year. 


* 


Inthe CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of December 19, 1930 


© The Senate o 


THE Senate convened at noon, Dec. 4 A message from the House announced 
19. Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- | the House had agreed to the conference 
tana, submitted a resolution providing | report on the drought relief bill, carry- 
for an inquiry into charges of im- ing $45,000,000 in appropriations, and 
proper leasing of certain Federal- that the House insisted on its disagree- 
ovned oil shale lands. He asked that ment to Senate amendments to the 
it be referred to the Committee on $118,000,000 public works bill. 
Public Lands. (Details on page 8.) At the conclusion of the morning 
A resolution, by Senator Gillette hour, the Vice President laid before the 
(Rep:), of Massachusetts, requesting a Senate the nominations to the Federal 
study by the Tariff Commission of pro- Power Commission. 
duction costs at home and abroad of Nominations of Claude L. Draper, of 
cocoa and chocolate was agreed to. Wyoming, and Ralph B. Williamson, 
The resolution (S. Res. 305) by Sen- | of Washington, to be members of: the 
ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, oppos- | Federal Power Commission, were con- 
ing action by the Cone " State | firmed. (Discussion on page 2.) 
with respect to flotation of foreign MN i" 
loans in this country, was referred to ee oe ee eae ae 
the Banking and Currency Committee | coeded'to the consideration of the con- 
to make a report on it early after the ference report on the drought relief 
reconvening of the Senate in the New resolution (S..J, Res. 211) (Discus- 
Year. (Detailed discussion on} sion on pogel.) 
page 3.) The Senate without a record vote 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, | adopted the conference report on the 
submitted an amendment to the Farm | 45 900,000 drought relief resolution. 
Board appropriation bill (H. R. 15369) Senator Moses (Rep.), of New 
providing that no part of the $150,- Hampshire, submitted a conference 
000,000 appropriated shall be used to report on the Treasury and Post 
deal in futures. The amendment was Office Department appropriation bill, 
ere tabled. (Discussion on | and announced that at the earliest 
page 3. pportunity he w < for its con- 
The Senate then, on the motion of oP ea pe wart See fot es am 
Senator Smoot (Rep), of Utah, pro- Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ceeded to. the consideration of the In- ton, submitted a conference report on 
terior Department appropriation bill | the $116,000,000 emergency construc- 
(H. R. 14675). tion bill (H. R. 14804) and moved that 





YEARLY- 
INDEX 


Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, to obtain 
consideration of a bill (S. 4377) to 
provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States, failed by a 
viva voce vote. 


An effort on the part of Senator the Senate recede on amendments over 
which the conference had reached dead- 
lock. (Detailed discussion on page 3.) 

The Senate then at 6:22 p. m. ad- 
journed, with the Jones motion pend- 
ing, until 11’/a. m. Dec. 20, 


e The House of Representatives o 


THE House met at noon, Dec. 19. 
Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 


+ Representative Bankhead (Dem.), 


of Jasper, Ala., said legislation, which 


3203) —«ToRaYs 


-—2r° 


Infancy Measure 
Retains Place on 
Senate Calendar — 


Big 
 S 
ds 


Emergency Legislativy 
Should Be Given Priority 

’ Over Any New Bills, Says 
Senator McNary 


Determination of the Senate majority 
leadership to keep the so-called Jones 
maternity bill (S. 255) as the unfinished 
business of the Senate until disposed of 
was voiced Dec. 19 by Senator McNary, 
of Oregon, ‘the assistant majority leader, 
Although he said it was agreed that all 
emergency legislation should have pri 
ority, and would receive consideration 
whenever ready, the Oregon Senator told 
the Sefiate he objected to any plans that 
would “pile up new proposals while we 
have unfinished business formally des- 
ignated.” 

Senator McNary’s remark was made 
after Senator Howell (Rep.), of Ne 
braska, sought to take up-the bill (S. 
4377) to.provide for settlement of claims 
against the United States on account of 
property damage, personal injury of 
death. t 

Tydings Opposes Measure i 

In the meantime, Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, said orally that 
| he would. continue his opposition to the 
bill to promote the health and welfare 
of mothers and infants because he con- 
| sidered it to be inimical to the Nation 
to continue mixture of Federal and State 
affairs as proposed by the Jones bill. 
| The Tydings amendment,, which was 
rejected by the Senate by a vote, Dee. 
18, the Senator said in discussing his 
proposal before the vote, did not pro- 
pose to cut down the appropriations in 
the bill, but it did propose to give th 
money. outright to the States withou 
requiring them to match it. Further, 
|the amendment would have, if adopted, 
provided for expenditure of the money 
under jurisdiction of the Surgeon Gen- 
jeral of the Public Health Service, in- 
|stea of having it administered by the 
Children’s Bureau, of the Department of 
Labor. ' 

“In other words,” said Senator Tyd- 
ings, “this amendment would leave the 
bill intact so far as the amount money 
involved is concerned, but would elim- 
|inate the children’s bureau, strike out 

the provision compelling the States to 

match the Federal appropriations and 

| provide that the money shall be expended 

| under the direction of the Surgeon Gene ’ 

eral of the Public Health Service in 

{each of the 48 States, to carry out the 

| purpose for which the so-called Maternity 

| Act was originally drawn.” 
Amendment Opposed 


| 

|. The Tydings amendment was regarded 

| by Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 

as one that should be defeated and the 

| Kentucky Senator said it appeared to 

| him to be “incongruous” that an amend- 
ment should be offered by one opposed 

| to the bill that would place the whole 
fund in the hands of the Federal Gove- 

| ernment and at the same time took away 
from the States “the obligation, and 4 
| course, the possibility of any contributigh. 
toward.” x 

| “If the argument is sound agai 

merits of the bill that the witx sane 
to be done entirely by the States,” said 

| Senator Barkley, “certainly it is not in 
harmony with that theory to offer an 
amendment that takes away from the 


States even the obligation to hel 
Federal Government.” ‘ the 


Report Is Ordered " 


On Irrigation Bill 








“Authorizes $95,000,000 to Aid 


Stricken Districts 
| The House Committee on Irrigation 
| and Reclamation ordered the omnibus 
|drainage bill (S. 4123), to be reported 
with Committee amendments, Dec. 19, 
|The bill would authorize an appropria- 
tion of $95,000,000 to be used for the re- 
lief of drainage districts, levee districts 
and similar projects that have been un- 
jable to meet the bond payments. Not 
more than $19,000,000 would be used it 
any one year under the provisions o 


Drug Administration stated that corn! One would reduce the appropriation un- 
sugar is wholesome as food. Secretary|der the Weather Bureau for investiga- 
Hyde has not yet issued a decision on| tion of the relationship of weather condi- 
this proposal. 
Views on the corn sugar question were Under the Bureau of Plant Industry | 
presented to Secretary Hyde Dec. 18 by | item, an amendment was adopied chang- | 
Senators Capper (Rep.}, of Kansas; and!ing the appropriation for investigation 
Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois; and Represen-|of diseases of forest fires and forest 
tatives Hull, and Haugen (Rep.), of products, from $125,000 to 112,480. 
| Northwood, Towa, Chairman of the| Another amendment would increase the 
| House Committee on Agriculture; Cle | appropriation for studies relative to hor- 
(Rep.), of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Purnell | ticultural crops from $1,355,360 to $1,- | 
| (Rep.), of Attica, Ind.; Dickinson (Rep.), | 365,360 for the purpose of studying the | 
of Algona, Iowa; Strong (Rep.), of Blue|tomato blight. Several other amend- 
| Rapids, Kans.; and Akins (Rep.), of De-|ments were also added, The bill now, 
catur, Il, goes to the Senate, 


| tions to forest fires from $6,700 to $4,650, 


will provide at least temporary relief 
to farmers who have borrowed from 
Federal land banks and cannot meet 
their payments at present, is neces- 
Sary. 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., and others discussed the 
recent decision of United States Judge 
William Clark at Newark, N. J., re- 
garding the validity of the prohibition 
amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

Representative Menges (Rep.), of 
York, Pa., discussed soil erosion. The 
consideration of the agricultural bili 
was then suspended to give way to the 
conference report on the drought re- 
lief measure (S. J. Res. 211), which 
was adopted by the House after a brief 

, discussion, ‘(Discussion is printed on 
page 1.) 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, again re- 
ported from the conference committee 
on the emergency construction bill (H. 
R. 14804). He said the conferees had 
been unable to agree on amendments 
11, 12 and 14 relating to Alabama 


Fayette, Ind., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, called 
up the partial conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 14804) making appro- 
priations for emergency construction 
of public works, which upon his mo- 
tion was adopted. (Details printed on 
page 3.) 

Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., Minority Leader of the 
House, asked Mr. Wood if he expects 
his Committee to make appropriations 
before the holidays for the full amount 
which would be authorized in the farm 
relief resolution (S. J. Res. 211) when 
a conference report on the measure 
is adopted by both Houses and becomes 
law. Mr. Wood told the Minority 
Leader that he had asked for infor- 
mation as to that from the Depart- 


Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, dis- 
cussed tax refunds in answer to a 
speech oh the same subject by Minority 
Leader Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 


Representative Howard (Dem.), of 


| Columbus, Nebr., said that while there 


has been so much distress in the coun- 
try his State has plenty of food on 
the farms although the prices are not 
particularly remunerative. 

Majority Leader Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, Conn., announced that the 
Clerk of the House, William Tyler 
Page, completed Dec. 19 his 49th year 
of service as an official and employe 
of the House of Representatives. The 
House applauded. 

The agricultural appropriation bill 
(H. R. 15256), for the next fiscal year 
was called up and the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole 
House for its consideration and amend- 
ment. 

Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex., discussed farm prod- 
ucts. Representative Dickinson (Rep.), 
of Algona, Iowa, in charge of the bill, 
offered, and the House adopted, an 
amendment that in agricultural chemi- 
cal investigations of food and drug 
products and substances used in their 
manufacture, “including investigations 
of the physiological effects of such 
products on the human organism, the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, De- 
partment of Agriculture, shall cooper- 
ate with the Bureau of Standards with- 
out duplication,” 


\the bill. 
| _The Committee amendments do not 
|change the total amount to be appro- 
| priated, but add to the districts to 
aided, the irrigation districts on othe 
|than Federal projects, and provide also 
for a 3 per cent rate of. interest, ac- 
| cording to the Committee. Several other 
minor changes are made by the amend- 
ments. 
advances, etc., and the House, by a 
vote of 135 to 5, further insisted on 
the disagreement to those amendments., 
The House then resumed consideration 
of the agricultural appropriation bill.+ 

Representatives Garber (Rep.), of , 
Enid, Okla., Adkins (Rep.), of Decatur, 
Ill., and Howard (Dem.), of Columbus, 
Nebr., discussed enforcement of the 
Grain Futures Act and short selling of . 
wheat. 

The Agriculture Department appro- ” 
priation bill was then passed by viva . 
voce vote. A message from President 
Hoover was laid before the House and’ 
the House, at 4:47 p. m., adjourned 
until noon, Dec. 20, 


Under the direction 


ol 
FRED STERRY 
President 


The Plaza, New York 


WILL P. TAYLOR 
Manager 


The Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza of New York have set 
their duplicate on the Malecon 
in super-fashionable Havana a 
stone’s throw from the center 
of gaiety,yet beyond the tumult 
of a great city. Direct wire 
brokerage service brings Wall 
Street into the hotel, 


Reservations may be made at 
The Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza, New York, The 
Copley-Plaza, Boston. 
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COMMITTEF of budget experts is 

, now meeting in Geneva to work out 

a plan for the budgetary limitation 
of afmament, according to a League of Na- 
8 announcement just received by the 
t of State. 7 
eS) United States, according to previous 
announcements by the Department of State, 
entered reservativus against budgetary lim- 
itation, but stated that it had no desire 
to restrict other nations in putting this 
form of limitation into effect. Following 
the adjournment of the Preparatory Com- 
mission for Disarmament, a committee was 
appointed to study budgetary limitation, 
and this committee is now meeting ‘in 
Geneva. , 
Summary of Meetings 
Issued by League of Nations 

A SUMMARY of the activities of five 
committees during December, including 
the meeting of the budget experts, foliows 
in full text: 

The five meetings being held in Decem- 
ber are of a purely technical character. 
The Leprosy Commission met at Bangkok 
on the 7th, the Committee of Experts on 
Specific Traffic on the 8th, the Committee 
on the Allocation of Expenses on the 10th, 
and the Committee of Budget Experts of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference on the 11th. These 
three bodies met at Geneva; the Prepara- 
tory Committee for the Conference on 
Rural Hygiene met in Paris on the 15th. 

On the proposal of the Spanish govern- 
ment the Council decided in September 
to summon a Conference on Rural Hy- 
giene to meet on Apr. 22 under the League’s 
auspices and to include representatives of 
all European States. 

The problem of rural hygiene is of con- 
siderable importance to Europe. Statis- 
tics show that in numerous European coun- 
tries the risk of disease and death is greater 
in the country than in the towns. 

The Preparatory Committee is composed 
of Dr. Pittaluga, chairman (Spanish) ; Dr. 
Carriere (Swiss), Dr. Ceodzko (Polish), 
Dr. Hamel (German), Dr. Luthario (Ital- 
ian), Professor Madden (Danish), and Dr. 
Stampar (Yugoslav). 

A committee of experts, including cus- 
toms officials, export and customs agents 
from the following countries: Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Po- 
land, and Switzerland, met at Geneva on 
Dec. 8 to advise the Economic Committee 
on the technical aspect of certain questions 
concerning methods for the application of 
specific tariffs (brutte and nette weight, 
packing, et¢.). 

The committee also is examining the 
technical aspect of the customs regime for 
samples without value and advertisement 
material, as well as the problem of the 
nationality or origin of wares in its rela- 
tion to most-favored-nation treatment. 


Allocation of Expenses 


Assigned to Committee 

THE Committee on the Allocation of 
Expenses, which met on Dec. 10, is en- 
trusted with the preparation of a revised 
scale for the allocation of the League’s 

“expenses. 

In 1928 the Assembly asked this com- 
mittee to submit a revised scale in 1932. 
To this end states’ members were invited 
to communicate with the secretariat on 
publication their budget forecasts and au- 

‘ dited accounts for each financial year, as 
the new scale is to be based on the budgets 
of 1930. 

This committee, which has just been 
constituted by the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference, met at 
Geneva on Dec. 11. Its members are 
Messrs. Bodart, Director at the Cour des 
Comptes (Belgium); General Elias, of the 
Czechoslovak General Staff; Kemal Husnu 
Bey, Turkish Minister in Berne; M. Ito, 
Assistant Director of the Japanese League 
of Nations Office; M. Jacobsson, financial 
expert (Sweden); M. Jacomet, Military 
Comptroller (France) ; M.-Jarvinnen (pro- 
fessor at Helsingfors University, Finland) ; 
M. Markovitch,, former Minister (Yugo- 
slavia); M. Worbs, Privy Counsellor in 
the Germany Ministry of Finance; General 
Zugaro, of the Italian War Ministry. 

This committee is considering the fol- 
lowing points, referred to it by the Pre- 
paratory Commission: Methods of appli- 
cation for the budgetary limitation of land 
material; methods of application for the 
limitation of aggregate expediture on mili- 
tary, naval and air armaments; methods 
of application for publicity on budget ex- 


‘CONFERENCES AT GENEVA 
oe Subject of Report by League of Nations 


penditure, and ‘methods of application for 
the pos material according to value. 
loan COMA RUN Ee Gonerses of the tA 
close co : ress 0 

sociation for Tropical Medicine in the Far 
East, which is mee at the same time 


‘at Bangkok. At this session the commis- 


sion is endeavoring to lay down the prin- 
ciples for combating leprosy, just as. the 
malaria commission did for malaria. It 
is not to be expected that a complete series 
of principles. willbe immediately formu- 


lated, but it is 
on suffi- 


ts well as 
t; ments.; 
he 
Upon Visits'to'Many Countries 

THE work of the commission has- been 
prepared by. its secretary, Dr. Burnet, who 
in the course of visits to leper colonies 
and interviews with leprologists in London, 
the Scandinavian and Baltic countries, 
France, the Mediterranean countries, the 
South American republics, India, the Malay 
States, the Philippines and China, has 
noted a series of observations. 

Dr. Burnet’s report to the health com- 
mittee shows the necessity and the desire 
for an agreement and for international 
action as regards the world leprosy prob- 
lem. Dr. Burnet draws attention to the 
great gaps which exist in knowledge of 
leprosy, its epidemiology, treatment, and 
prophylaxis. © 


STUDY OF INDIA 


Planned by Lea gue’s 


Secretary-G ener al 


N ORDER to bring about closer co- 
operation between the League of 
Nations and India, and to study Indian eco- 
nomic conditions, Sir Arthur Salter, eco- 
nomic expert of the League, is to make a 
special trip to India, according to an an- 
nouncement by the League of Nations 
which has been received at the Department 
of State. The announcement follows in full 
text: 

The Government of India has invited Sir 
Arthur Salter, the Director of the Eco- 
nomic and Financial Section of the League 
of Nations Secretariat, to visit India in 
order\that they may consult him. The gov- 
ernment, in a letter addressed to the Sec- 
retary-General, said that they have for 
some time “been studying plans for the 
creation of some organization for the 
study of economic questions, including 
both the continuous interpretation of cur- 
rent developments and the consideration 
of plans designed to achieve particular 
purposes.” F 

In this connection they have given at- 
tention to organizations which have re- 
cently been established in other countries, 
and particularly to the work done by the 
League of Nations. They are of opinion 
that the special experience acquired by Sir 
Arthur Salter, as Direetor of the Economic 
and Financial Section of the League, 
might be most valuable to them, and they 
are anxious to have an opportunity for 
consulting him. They ask whether it would 
be possible for the League to assist them 
in this matter by arranging for Sir Arthur 
to pay a short visit to India this Winter. 

The Secretary-General has replied say- 
ing that it will be possible to arrange for 
Sir Arthur to pay the visit and that he will 
leave for India towards the end of Decem- 
ber. The Secretary-General is asking Sir 
Arthur at the same time to distuss the de- 
velopment of India’s collaboration in the 
work of the technical organizations of the 
League. 


BANKS WITHOUT STOCK 

THE Bank of Naples and the Bank of 
Sicily comprise a type of institution not 
found in other countries and are unique in 
that they have no stockholders. Their 
original capital was partly secured by 
gifts. Their profits are used to increase 
the capital and surplus and also are dis- 
tributed for public and charitable pur- 
poses. In the bank law they are described 
as “autonomous public-credit institutions 
operating under the supervision of the 
government and owning their own capital 
or property.” 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


COOPERATIVE SOCIETY IN CEYLON 
Has Aid of Rickshawmen as Its Object 


CEYLON’S “rickshawmen” operate a co- 

operative society to provide needy mem- 
bers with their own rickshaws by a plan 
under which they make installment pay- 
ments instead of renting the vehicles which 
they pull through the streets, accoring to 
information made available by Janet H. 
Nunn, of the Far Eastern Section of the 
Division of Regional Information, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The society is now di- 
recting its attention to establishment of a 
home and a relief fund for the benefit of 
rickshawmen who become too old for their 
work. 

The following information has been made 
available at the Department: 

Impressed with the necessity for improv- 
ing the condition of the working classes 
in Ceylon, *he cooperative department of 
the government of the colony re¢ently de- 
cided to extend the system of cooperation 
to industries and other general fields of 
activity outside of agriculture. 

In the Spring of 1922 they established 
the “Rickshawman’s Cooperative Society.” 

The objectc: of the society were to supply 
rickshaws to rickshawmen on the hire- 
purchase system; to establish a home, and 
to create a provident fund for their bene- 
fit. Membership was not confined to the 
rickshawmen alone. Any who sympathized 
with the plan were eligible upon the pur- 
chase of one share. The sale of shares, de- 


. posits made by members, and interest on 


the unpaid share of the investment sup- 
plied the working capital. 

During” the first year 34 members were 
enrolled, of whom one-half were rickshaw- 
men, and a working capital of $176.25 
($10.04 American money) was collected. 


With this sum a rickshaw, manufactured 
locally, was purchased and loaned on the 
hire-purchase plan to a member selected 
by lot. 

_ The lucky winner of the first experiment 
in 1923 was a hale and hearty man of 50, 
who for 30 years had earned his living 
by pulling a rickshaw, and who during that 
time had spent 50 cents daily for the use 
of a vehicle with which to ply his trade— 
a small sum to an Occidental, but a small 
fortune to an Oriental belonging to the 
depressed classes. 

He continued to pay the same amount 
daily, not for hiring a rickshaw, but in 
part payment of its value. The complete 
purchase required a year, but at the expi- 
ration of that time he was able to exhibit 
his vehicle proudly to evesy interested spec- 
tator in Kandy. With the same pride also 
he called attention to the Sinhalese inscrip- 
tion on the back of the rickshaw which 
stated that it was the property of the 
Kandy Rickshaw Cooperative Society. 

He also proclaimed the fact that he was 
gladly retaining the inscription for another 
year, believing that it would attract the 
best class of patrons, who would obviously 
place confidence in a man who had earned 
his rickshaw by strict adherence to the 
rules of the society of which he considered 
himself an honored member. 

The annual reports of the cooperative 
movement in Ceylon call attention to bene- 
ficiaries of the plan which continues to 
operate. With its first object achieved— 
supplying rickshaws for needy members— 
the society’s attention is now being di- 
rected to the establishment of a home and 
a fund for old age. 


iS Say possible 


Offices of the American consulate 1n oumpay, India, 


are in the Johangier- 


Wadia building, shown above, where they have been located since 1926. Rec- 
ords of the Department of State show the consulate to have been established 
in 1852. . 


PLAN TO PROTECT WHALES 


Proposed for International Action 


ECAUSE of the fact that about 20,000 
B whales are being killed annually, 

proposals have been made before the 
League of Nations to negotiate an inter- 
national agreement for their protection, 
according to a League of Nations report 
received by the Department af State. 

The introductory and concluding sec- 
tions of the report prepared for the 
League by Jose Leon Suarez, a representa- 
tive of Argentina, follow in full text: 

There can be no political, economic 
or other objections to the recommendation 
that all governments having maritime in- 
terests should hold a conference of experts 
to determine what species should be pro- 
tected and in what districts, to decide 
what form this protection should take in 
order to prevent their extinction, and to 
draw up the main principles of interna- 
tional regulation. $ 


Report Cites Experience 
In Protection of Fur Seals 


THE United States, once they had pre- 
vented the extermination of the seal in the 
northwest by means of an agreement with 
Great Britain, Russia and Japan, which 
they later supplemented by uniform regu- 
lations governing hunting and fishing 
along the shores of the various States of 
the Union, appeared to be dispensed from 
the necessity of calling in the aid of inter- 
national law. 

Now, however, that the sea is becoming 
replenished with species which were at 
one time almost extinct, experience is 
showing that the work is incomplete; for 
animals, happier in this than men, are 
ignorant of jurisdictions and national 
frontiers and observe not international 
law but internationalism; the sea for them 
is a single realm, like Ovid’s dream of a 
world forming a single fatherland for 
humanity. 

The Conference of American Raw Fur 
Traders, which met at Washington under 
the auspices of the National Association 
of the Fur Industry in October, 1924, 
adopted the following Resolution 5 as 
based on the international and inter- 
state considerations I have outlined 
above: 

“We deem it essential and recommend 
that the laws relating to fur-bearing ani- 
mals be formulated by the various legisla- 
tive bodies in pursuance of a uniform pol- 
icy of conservation and with as full co- 
operation as possible between states of a 
similar climatic and natural condition.” 


Other Authorities Indicated 
As Upholding Need of Cooperation 


THE necessity for international co- 
operation is also stressed in the articles 
published in the National Association of 
the Fur Industry Year Book, 1924. For 
instance, Henry O’Malley, Fisheries Com- 
missioner of the United States, in his arti- 
cle on the Alaska Fur-Seal Industry, 
reaches the following conclusion: 

“From the foregoing it is plainly evi- 
dent that the fur-seal industry is carried 
on by activity complex in character and 
broad in extent. It has features interna- 
tional in scope which must be handled 
through diplomatic channels.” 

In view of the considerations I have out- 
lined above, I venture to submit, in my 
capatity of rapporteur on the point (j), 
the following conclusions: 

That is is possible, by means of ade- 
quate regulation, to secure the economical 
exploitation of the products of the sea. 

That such regulation could not fail to 


EUROPE’S SILK INDUSTRY 


THE silk industry in southeastern Europe 

within a few years, 1923-1929, has 
grown so rapidly that cocoon production 
incrdased 50 per cent in this period, and 
now has a productive total of 10,000,000 
kilograms, according to advices received in 
the Department of Commerce from Assist- 
ant Trade Commissioner E. G. Eighelberger 
at Belgrade. Of this total, Greece contrib- 
utes 3.2 million kilos, Turkey about 2.6 mil- 
lion and Bulgaria 2 million. Yugoslav 
cocoon production, is is estimated, will soon 
reach the million figure. Hungary and 
Rumania produce 500,000 and 700,000 kilos, 
while Czechoslovakia, after a considerable 
decline in the once considerable Bohemian 
a already has a production of 40,000 
kilos. 

Even with its relatively small production, 
Yugoslavia is already an exporter of note, 
and ships 89,000 kilograms of raw cocoons 
and 150,000 kilograms of dry cocoons, 
mostly to Italy. Yugoslavia exports an- 
nually around 26,000 kilograms of raw silk. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


_ appearance 


be in the general interest; since, if the 
present confusion persists for a few years 
longer, the extinction of the principal 
species will be the inevitable consequence 
of their unrestricted exploitation. 


That the treaties dealing with the sub- 
ject apply to certain species and are for 
the most part regional in character. They 
have not always taken Mto account the 
point of greatest importance to humanity, 
which is to find means to prevent the dis- 
of species, and not infre- 
quently they concern measures of police 
or purely commercial measures, without 
considering the biqlogico-economic aspect, 
which is the essential aspect. 


Suggestions Advanced for 
General Conference Program 


THAT the attention of all maritime 
powers should be called to the urgency of 
establishing, regulations by holding a con- 
ference, including experts in applied mari- 
time zoology, persons engaged in marine 
industries, and jurists. 

That, without prejudice to other mat- 
ters, the general technical program of the 
conference referred to in the previous 
paragraph might include the following: 

(a) General and local principles for the 
organization of a more rational and uni- 
form control of the exploitation of the 
aquatic fauna in all its aspects; 

(b) Creation of reserve zones, organiza- 
tion of their exploitation in rotation, close 
periods and fixed ages at which killing is 
permitted ; y 

(c) Determination of the most effective 
method of supervising the execution of the 
er adopted and for maintaining the 
control. 


GERMAN BREAD DECREE 


AN EMERGENCY DECREE issued by 
the German Government on Dec. 3 stipu- 
lates that all bread weighing above 200 


-grams (.033 pound) must contain at least 


30 per cent of rye flour, and that all wheat 
bread may contain up fo 10 per cent of po- 
tato flour, the Department of Commerce is 
informed in a report from H. L. Groves, 
American Commercial’ Attache in Berlin. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


GRAIN SUPPLY 


Is to Be Stored 
At Argentine Port 


A GRAIN elevator having a capacity of 
80,000 tons of wheat, now nearing 
completion at Bahia Blanca, an Argentine 
port, will provide facilities which “will 
make it possible for Argentine interests to 
hold until needed a vast tonnage of wheat 
and other grain,” according to a statement 
just issued by the Pan American Union. 

The statement follows in full text: 

A new giant rises among other giants—a 
mammoth elevator that will hold 80,000 tons 
of wheat. 

The structure is nearing completion at 
Bahia Blanca, an Argentine port that has 
long supplied European nations with vast 
quantities of wheat and other grain. 

This elevator was built for the Great 
Southern Railway, whose trains. deliver 
grain to Bahia Blanca in quantities. It is 
constructed of steel and reinforced concrete 
and covers acres of land. Numerous rail- 
way tracks lead to sections where the cars 
are picked up by machinery and contents 
dumped into reception bins, whence the 
grain is sent to storage or delivered to 
ships anchored alongside piers. Steam and 
electricity in their varied forms of energy 
are employed to reduce labor costs and 
quicken operations. 

e new storage facilities, together with 
those provided by other elevators at Inge- 
niero White, as this particular section of 
the port is known, will make it possible for 
Argentine interests to hold until needed a 
vast tonnage of wheat and other grain. 

Bahia Blanca is one of Argentina’s newer 
cities, with a population of aWout 100,000 
people. The first steamer arrived there in 


1882 with manufactured goods and car- 


ried back to Great Britain a heavy consi 
ment of wheat. A few years later the 
Southern Railway completed its tracks: to 
the port and since then Bahia Blanca has 
continued to grow in importance. 

Ten or twelve ocean vessels may now load 
cargo at the port at the same time; and 
in recent years the annual exports of grain 
have ranged in value from $40,000,000 to 
more than $83,000,000. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HeERgziN, BEING 
PusuisHep WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILy 


"The United States Daily, December 20, 1980 , 


A ‘CLEAN CITY’ EDICT 
-.. 

"THOUSANDS of men have been given 

employment in Bogota, Colombia, in 
the “paint up, clean up” campaign carried 
on in preparation for the centennial ‘of 
Simon ~Bolivar, national hero of South 
American nations, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Walter J. Don- 
nelly. 
_ This activity has resulted from a decree 
issued by the Mayor of Bogota requiring 
all homes and buildings in the capital city 
of Colombia to be repainted or cleaned be- 
fore the centennial. If this order is not 
complied with owners of buildings will be 
fined. 

Unemployment, a problem in Bogota for 
Several months, has been absorbed to a 
large degree by the edict. Hundreds of 
laborers who are working on buildings and 
homes will be occupied for at least another 
month before completing their work. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


ROAD TRAFFIC 


Follows Confusing 


Rules in Austria 


AUSTRIA is a country where the rule of 

the road at present is both to the right 
and to the left, states a report to the Au- 
tomotive Division, Department of Com- 
merce, from Commercial Attache Gardner 
Richardson, Vienna, which follows in full 
text: 

Throughout the province of Vorarlberg 
and in the other parts of Tyrol and Salz- 
burg where there is a particularly large 
flow of tourist traffic from Germany, the 
rule of the road is to the right. In the 
remaining parts of the provinces of Tyrol 
and Salzburg and in the rest of Austria, 
including Vienna, the rule of the road is 
to the left. 

Even before the war the rule of the 
road in Austria was not uniform, as in 
the provinces bordering on the Adriatic, 
in Carinthia, Vorarlberg, and parts of Ty- 
rol the rule of the road was to the right, 
while in all other parts of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy it was to the left. 
During the war all of Austria was changed 
to the left with the exception of Vorarl- 
berg, which because of its close proximity 
to Switzerland, has always driven to the 
right. 

On April 1, 1980, the present division 
of -territory went into effect. When au- 
tomobiles now cross the frontier into Aus- 
tria a small map is pasted on the wind- 
shield showing the parts of Austria where 
one drives to the right and the parts where 
one drives to the left. 

According to a bill passed by the Aus- 
trian Parliament driving to the right was 
to be adopted in all Austria by January 1, 
1932. The Municipality of Vienna, how- 
ever, on the basis of an investigation 
claims that it would cost about 11,000,000 
Austrian schillings or about $1,600,000 to 
make the necessary changes, particularly 
in rearranging the ‘street car service, and 
is therefore opposed to the change. 

In view of this protest from Vienna, the 
time by which uniform driving to the left 
is to be-adopted in’ all Austria has beén 
postponed to December 1, 1982. The pres- 
ent lack of uniformity will therefore con- 
tinue for some time to come. 


JAPAN’S PHONES 
To Be Placed Under 
Private Management 


ASIC plans regarding telephone service 
under private management have been 
drafted by the Japanese Ministry of Com- 
munications, according to Tokio reports, 
received in the Department of Commerce. 
A statement summarizing these reports has 
been issued by the Department and follows 
in full text: 

The plan, according to available Japanese 
information, would transfer telephone and 
telegraph enterprises to a private company, 
but the exchanges and the acceptance and 
dispatch and transmission of telegrams 
would continue to be handled by the Minis- 
try of Communications. 

The first period work would involve an 
increase of about 500,000 telephones in the 
10 years after 1931. The present charges 
on telephone installations would be discon- 
tinued. All telephones should be installed 
free as a matter of principle. Special 
charges will be imposed on urgent applica- 
tions for installation but these will be col- 
lected in yearly installments. + 

The free installation system is expected 
to damage the present owners of telephones 
and telephone financiers. To protect their 
interest the special installation charge is 
adopted in the plan, which is expected to 
be about $50. The present installation 
charge is about $500, and the market price 
is nearly the same. 

At first the government intended to 
transfer the telephonic business only to 
private control, but has found it advisable 
to transfer the telegraph service at the 
same:time. No definite decision has, how- 
ever, been reached on this point. 


TIMBER SALES , 
BY THE SOVIET 


Involve A greement 
On Trans portation 


HE delivery of Russian timber in 

large quantities to Memel, a Lithu- 

anian seaport, is provided under a 
contract recently concluded between the 
Soviet Russian Government and German 
and Lithuanian business men, according to 
information made public Dec. 16 by the 
Lumber Section of the Department of. 
Commerce. : 

Negotiations between Poland, Russia and 
Lithuania relative to use of the Niemen 
River are a factor in the situation, because 
transportation of the timber from the Rus- 
sian forests to the Lithuanian seaport by 
that water route must depend on the reach- 
ing of an agreement, according to the in-= 
formation made available by the Depart- 
ment. 

Between 5,000,000 and 7,000,000 feet of 
timber, to be worked into lumber by: 
workers in the Memel territory, are said to. 
be involved in the contract, according to an 
announcement by the Department, which 
follows in full text: 


Reports Cite Volume 
Of Timber Affected by Contract 


LITHUANIAN and German business 
men have concluded a contract with the 
Soviet Russian Government for the delivery 
to Memel of large quantities of Russian 
timber to be worked up into lumber, accord- 
ing to reports from Lithuanian trade 
sources received in the Lumber Section, 
Department of Commerce. It is reported 
that the Soviet shipments will be in regular 
quantities and over a period of years. 

According to the reported terms of the 
arrangement the first delivery of the Rus- 
sian lumber was to reach the Lithuanian 
seaport about the beginning of December, 
1930. — Between 5,000,000 and 7,000,000. 
cubic feet are alleged to have been involved 
in the contract. 

Those engaged in the enterprise antici- 
pate that from 1,500 to 2,000 workmen in 
the Memel territoky may find employment 
through the carrying out of the plans in 
regard to the timber deal. , 

THE matter of the transportation of the 
timber from the Russian forests to the 
Lithuanian seaport is still a problem de- 
pending on the settling of'the question of 
the use of the Niemen River, which must, 
come through negotiations between Poland, 
¢ussia and Lithuania. In absence of an 
agreement permitting use of the Niemen, 
transportation for the time must be nego- 
tiated by rail, while during the Summer the 
timber might be shipped through Lenin- 
grad to Memel by sea. The cost of trans- 
portation to destination would be borne by 
the Russian state-operated firm “Export- 
les,” the cost of manufacturing and han- 
dling the lumber would be borne by the 
Memel sawmill owners, and the Soviet Rus. 
sian Government would derive a percentage 
from the profits under the contract. 


SPAIN’S ACTION 


For Arbitration 
Reported by League 


SPAIN has signed the largest number of 
treaties for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes of any other mem- 
ber of the League of Nations, according to 
an announcement by the League which 
was received at the Department of State. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

Spain has now concluded 20 treaties for 
the pacific settlement of disputes which 
have been registered with the League sec- 
retariat. 

Spain is, at the present moment, the 
state member of the League who has reg- 
istered with the League the largest num- 
ber of treaties for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. 

These treaties have been concluded with 
Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Great Britain, Hungary, Iceland, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the United States of America and 
Uruguay. , : 

Most of these treaties provide for judi-. 
cial settlement or arbitration for all dis- 
putes, of whatever nature. 

Further, Spain is one ‘of the 34 states at 
present bound by Article 36 of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which provides that certain cate- 
gories of disputes shall be submitted to 
the compulsory jurisdiction of that court. 

Spain is also one of the eight states 
bound by the General Act of Arbitration, 
having acceded to the act as a whole. 

Luxemburg has concluded seven treaties 
for the pacific settlement of disputes, 
which have been registered with the 
League secretariat. - These treaties were 
concluded with Spain, the United States of 
America (two treaties), France, the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia, 

Luxemburg is also one of the 34 states 
bound by Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
and one of the eight states bound by the 
General Act of Arbitration. 


IMMIGRATION TO ARGENTINA 


Reported to Have Declined During Current Year 


HE numbey of immigrants ,arriving in 
Argentina from Europe during the first 

10 months of the current year was approxi- 
mately one-ninth less than the number re- 
corded for the corresponding period of 
1929, according to official Argentine statis- 
tics received in the Department of Com- 
merce from James G. Burke, Acting Amer- 
ican Commercial Attache at Buenos Aires. 

A statement issued by the Department 
embodying a summary of the information 
received from Argentina follows in full 
text: 

The number of immigrant arrivals in 
Argentina from January to November, 
1930, registered a decline in comparison 
with the corresponding period of last year, 
according to official Argentine statisics re- 
ceived in the Department of Commerce 
from Actisg Commercial Attache James G. 
Burke at Buenos Aires. 


The number arriving during the current. 
year’s period was 94,041 as compared to 
103,781 in the 10 months of 1929, _ : 

Immigrants from Europe totaled 88,98s_ 
as compared with 99,003 for 1929; from 
other parts of the world, 5,053, as com- 
pared with 4,778 for 1929. Immigrant, 
arrivals from North, Central’ and South 
America totaled 1,930 as compared with 
1,767 for 1929, with the figures for the 
northern regions reaching 381 for this year 
and 356 for the past year. 

The number of Italians arriving this 
year showed an increase of 2,290 over last 
year, with slight change in the number 
coming froin other Latin countries of Eu- 
rope. Latin immigrants totaled 52,258 for 
1930 as against 52,820 for 1929, while non- 
Latins reached 46,783 as against 50,961 for 
the two years respectively. 
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‘MAPS FOR AVIATORS’ USE 


Said to Be in Need of Extension 


ROGRESS already made and further 
advancement needed in preparation of 
maps for the use of aviators is out- 

lined in the annual report of R. S. Patton, 
Director of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Department of Commerce. 


The section of the report devoted to the 
subject of ‘maps used in aeronautic opera- 
tions follows in full text: 

Just.as the mariner needs charts to 
guide him along the waters of our coasts, 
so the aviator needs maps to guide his 
cross-country flights. Congress has, rec- 
ognized this need and, in the* Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, charged the Secre- 
tary of Commerce among other duties with 
the function of providing such maps. Be- 
cause of the basic similarity between charts 
and,maps, the Secretary of Commerce dele- 
gated the function to the Coast and Geode- 
tie Survey. 

The first task undertaken was the map- 
ping of the strips designated as United 
States airways. These maps cover strips 
of’ territory 80 miles wide extending, in- 
dividually or in series, from one important 
airport to another. The present program 
embraces 42 such maps, of which 22 have 
been completed, 7 are now in hand, and 13 
remain to be undertaken. This program 
supplements others adopted by the, Army 
and Navy, pritharily to meet military re- 
quirements. 

Although the preparation of these maps 
has barely emerged from the experimental 
stage, the demand is increasing at a rate 
far beyond expectations. Each edition now 
printed is four times as large as the edi- 
tions printed in 1927-28. 


Tendency to Deviate 
From Routes Is Noted 


AS aviation has developed it has tended 
more and more to deviate from these few 
specific routes. Planes now fly everywhere, 
and at present about 80 per cent of all 
flying is over routes which do not follow 
the airways. It has, therefore, become 
necessary during the past year to start 
work on a new project. This consists of a 
map of the entire United States, divided 
for convenience into 92 sections. Each sec- 
tion joins exactly with those surrounding 
it, so that the pilot, by selecting the proper 
sections, can have a continuous map cover- 
ing any flight be may wish to make within 
the United States. 

The first of the sectional maps is now 
being printed. They are in many respects 
an innovation, and require exhaustive 
study.and experiment. to determine the 
features to be shown, the best way to show 
them, to say nothing of the methods of 
production. Both the prospective users of 
the maps and those having knowledge of 
map construction have been consulted fre- 
quently in order to obtain the best possible 
results. While production may have been 
delayed to some extent, a firm foundation 
has been laid for increased production in 
the future. 


The Government iz spending millions in 
marking and lighting the airways, yet the 
maps lag far behind. With the small force 
now available for this work, the number of 
strip maps has heen doubled during the 
past year, and considerable progress has 
been made in the preparation of six of the 
series of sectional maps, yet the supply 

- does not begin to meet the demand. 


Production of thest flight maps is 
greatly hampered and made exceedingly 
difficult and time consuming by the lack of 
the standard topographic map of the 
United States. The flight map is essentially 
a small-scale topographic map to which 
certain information of particular impor- 
tance to aviators has’ been added. If the 
standard topographic map were available, 
it would be an easy matter to simplify and 
reduce it to the proper scale and add the 
special aeronautical details. Under such 
conditions both projects could be com- 
pleted by a small force in a few years. 


Less Than Half of Country 
Covered by Standard Map 


HOWEVER, only about 40 per cent of 
the country has been covered by the stand- 
ard topographie map, and of that 40-per 
cent about half was done so long ago that 
great difficulty is experienced in attempt- 
ing to use it. With respect to the remain- 
ing 60 per cent the situation is even more 
serious. Material is secured from every 
available source, largely from the States; 
highways from one source, railroads from 
another, drainage and relief from a third, 
and so on. It tren is necessary to fill all 
these separate items of information into 
one properly coordinated whole. It is a 
difficult task, because the relationships be- 
tween the various items, which are the 
thing of maximum importance to the avia- 
tor, are usually the feature subject to the 

@ ur test relative uncertainty. 

nder these conditions a flight check of 
the compiled map is required. By this 
method, an experienced officer can verify 
the more important features and detect 
omissions in a comparatively short time. 
The number of maps now ready for flight 
check will require the exclusive use ofa 
plane during the coming year. This work 
has been hampered by the lack of any pro- 
vision for the payment of traveling ex- 
penses to a commissioned officer engaged 
on this duty. 

The need for airway maps to meet the 
requirements of commercial flying is 
urgent. The map-producing force should 
be augmented *o complete the present pro- 
gram in the shortest possible time. 

The work of this bureau is such that 
the quantity and quality of the results ob- 
tained are directly affected by the quality 
of the instruments used. In many cases 
the instruments are of a highly special 
nature and many have been developed by 
the bureau itself, as they could not be ob- 
tained elsewhere, the work of the bureau 
being unusual! in its nature and procedure. 
The instrument division of the bureau has, 
therefore, always played an important part 
in the bureau's activities. 


New Instruments Developed 


By Division During Recent Years 


IN recent years this division has devel- 
oped a number of new instruments which 
have resulted in increased accuracy in the 
field work and in considerably greater out- 
put. In other cases it has been able appre- 
ciably to reduce the cost of such instru- 


‘ 
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mental equipment. Among the more im- 
portant developments are: 

1. A first-order theodolite, used in pri- 
mary triangulation survey. The use of this 
instrument has permitted the completion 
of a set of observations in a considerably 
shorter period of time than has been possi- 
ble heretofore. . 

2. A second-order theodolite, similar in 
design to the first-order instrument, but 
smaller and lighter and with slightly lower 
accuracy, will be used to increase the ac- 
curary of certain types of work with addi- 
tional increase in time of observation. 

3. A vertical collimator, for centering the 
surveying instrument over a permanent 
station mark, where take-down steel towers 
are used in triangulation surveying. This 
is a much more convenient instrument for 
the purpose than the one previously avail- 
able, and centering can be accomplished 
with as great a degree of accuracy as is 
required. 

It is essential to the work of this bureau 
that its.instrument division should func- 
tion with a high degree of efficiency in 
order that an adequate supply of the great 
variety of instruments which we use shall 
at all times be available. The cost of oper- 
ating field parties is such that delay in re- 
ceiving equipment is an expensive matter 
to the Government. It is also essential 
that this division should be in a position to 
develop such new instruments, and to make 
such changes in design in them, as may be 
found deisrable and in keeping with ad- 
vances in the scientific knowledge upon 
wRich these instruments are based. 

Many attempts to obtain development of 
these special instruments through private 
firms have almost always been unsuccess- 
ful, as the engineering knowledge neces- 
sary to produce them is not available else- 
where in this country, nor do foreign firms 
understand the conditions under which the 
work is carried on. 


Development of Instruments 
By Bureau Is Outlined 


INSTRUMENTS are developed by the 
bureau through the combination of the 
engineering knowledge and experience in 
the field, which indicates the requirements 
of the instruments to be developed, and 
the scientific and engineering knowledge 
in the office which is requisite to produce 
them. The bureau has been greatly handi- 
capped in this work by lack of personnel. 

The recent increase in appropriation for 
geodetic work will further handicap this 
division and development of new instru- 
ments will be practically at a standstill] 
unless an increase in its force is author- 
ized. In order properly to maintain our 
regular stock of instruments and to design 
and produce a number of instruments 
which are even now peing held up, five 
additional instumeng. makers are re- 
quired.. The cost of ‘such an increase is 
so small as compared with the value of the 
services to be rendered that every consid- 
eration of sound business principles dic- 
tates its adoption. . 


NEW AIRCRAFT 
Adopted for Use 
On British Lines 


THE new all-metal plane adopted for use 
on the London-Continental and London- 
India air lines is described in a report re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from the consulate-general at London. 

The fuselage of the craft is slung under- 
neath the bottom wing, according to the re- 
port, the statement being made that this 
position permits the passengers to have a 
clear view of the ground and “will do much 
to eliminate air sickness.” 

The report follows in full text: 

The new all-metal British Handley-Page 
type 42 airplane made its initial flight on 
Nov. 14; the machine is a biplane, has four 
engines and can carry 40 passengers. Its 
total horsepower is 2,200, and eight aircraft 
of the type have been ordered by Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., for the London-Continental 
and London-India air lines. The four en- 
gines are mounted two on the top wing 
and two on the bottom, with the fuselage 
slung underneath the bottom wing. 

This arrangement keeps the two passen- 
ger cabins clear from the noise of the en- 
gines and airscrews, and also gives the 
passengers acess to and egress from the 
cabins without the use of steps or ladders. 
It is believed that the underslung position 
of the fuselage, by giving the passengers 
an uninterrupted view of the ground, will 
do much to eliminate air sickness. 

The over-all length of the aircraft is 
86% feet, and the passenger saloons meas- 
ure 17 feet by 16%% feet long, with a head- 
room of 7 feet, the after saloon being a 
“smoker.” The forward saloon in’ the 
“Western” type seats 18 passengers, and 
the after saloon 20. The “Eastern’’ type 
has less passenger space, and more accom- 
modation for mails and freight. 

The total weight of the airplane is nearly 
13 tons, and the top speed with the super- 
charged Bristol air-cooled radial engines 
is 129.5 miles an hour at sea level. It will 
cruise with its full load at well over 100 
miles per hour. 

The machine, which has been named 
“Hannibal,” had a successful trial flight 
and landed at the very slow speed of 45 
miles per hour. 


CHINESE FLIERS’ STUDY 

ALL candidates for the Chinese Military 

Aviation School at Canton must, among 
other rigid requirements, take an intensive 
course in English, according to a report 
received in the Tepartment of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner D/ M. 
Maynard, at Hongkong. 

One hundred students are admitted to 
the school each year. After the student 
has demonstrated his ability to handle the 
various types of ~lanes successfully he is 
commissioned and receives $140 per 
month. 

- A new flying field has been completed 
recently at White Cloud Mountain, a short 
distance out of Canton. The field is cireu- 
lar, 3,000 feet in diameter, and has cement 
runways. Two hengars, with accommoda- 
tions for 15 planes have been erected. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Old Planes as Targets in Army Bombing Tests in Texas | 


Army Air Corps. 


The area occupied by .obsolete planes used as targets during bombing experiments conducted b rmy Ai 
: 1 y the Army Air C 
at Camp Stanley, Texas, is shown in the above photograph taken soon after projectiles had been dropped. ar 


PROPOSALS OF UNIFORM AIR LAWS 


Discussed by Conference at Nation’s Capital 


lar, for uniform State laws regulat- 

ing the licensing of aircraft and 
pilots were discussed by the National Con- 
ference on Uniform Aeronautics Regulatory 
Legislation in sessions held at Washington 
Dec. 16 and 17. No formal action was 
taken. 


The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce submitted one of these 
proposals in the form of a draft of a regu- 
latory measure providing that aircraft and 
pilots must be Federally licensed. 


The other draft—proposed™~ by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws—declares that the policy, 
principles and practices established by the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, 
are adopted by the States and provides that 
aircraft and pilots shall have State licenses 
or shall have existing licenses under the 
Federal law. 


The draft submitted by the Aeronautics 
Branch follows in full text: 


An Act concerning the licensing of aircraft 
and pilots and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto: 

Be it enacted by the 


Section 1. (Definition of Terms) —In 
this Act ‘‘aircraft” means any contrivance 
now known oz hereafter invented, used, or 
designed for navigation of or flight in the 
air, except a parachute or other contrivance 
designed for such navigation, but used pri- 
marily as safety equipment. “Operating 
aircraft” means performing the services 
of aircraft pilot. 


Dif of two proposals, in particu- 


Section of Suggested Draft 
Relating to Aircraft 


SEC. 2. (Aircraft; Construction, Design, 
and Airworthiness; Federal License) — 
The public safety requiring, and the ad- 
vantages of uniform regulation making it 
desirable in the interest of aeronautical 
progress, that aircraft operating within 
this State should conform with respect to 
design, construction, and airworthiness to 
the standards prescribed by the United 
States Government with respect to navi- 
gation of civil aircraft subject to its juris- 
diction, it shall be unlawful for any person 
to navigate an aircraft within the State 
unless it is licensed and registered by the 
Department of Commerce of the United 
States in the manner prescribed by the 
lawful rules and regulations of the United 
States Government then in force: provided, 
however, that this restriction shall not 
apply to military aircraft of the United 
States, or of a State, Territory, or posses- 
sion thereof, or to aircraft licensed by a 
foreign country with which the United 
States has « reciprocal agreement cover- 
ing the operation of such licensed aircraft. 

Sec. 3. (Qualifications of Operators; 
Federal License)—The public safety re- 
quiring, and the advantages of uniform 
regulation making it desirable, in the in- 
terest of aeronautical progress, that a per- 
son engaging within this State in navigat- 
ing aircraft in any form of navigation 
shall have, the qualifications necessary for 
obtaining and holding a pilot’s license is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce of 
the United States, it shall be unlawful for 
any person to operate any aircraft in this 
State unless such person is the holder of 
a current, effective pilot’s license issued by 
oe Department of Commerce of the United 
tates. 


Sec. 4. (Possession and Display of Li- 
cense)—The pilot’s license herein required 
shall be kept in the personal possession of 
the licensee when he is operating airs~ft 
within this State, and must be preseived 
for inspection upon the demand of any pas- 
senger, any peace officer of this State, or 
any official, manager, or person in charge 
of any airport or landing field in this State 
upon which he shall land. 


Penalties for Violations 


Included in Suggested Law 

“SEC. 5. (Penalties) —A person who vio- 
lates any provision of this Act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and punishable 
by a fine of not more than $100, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than 9) days, or 
both; provided, however, that acts or omis- 
sions made unlawful by this Act shall not 
be deemed to include any act or omission 
which violates the laws or lawful regula- 
tions of the United States, but it shall not 
be necessary to allege or prove, as part of 
the case for the people, that the defendant 
is not amenable, on account of the alleged 
violation, to prosecution under the laws of 
the United States. That he is amenable 
to such prosecution shall be a matter of 
defense, unless it affirmatively appear from 
the evidence adduced by the people. 

Sec. 6. (Separability)—If any provision 
of this Act is declared unconstitutional, or 
the applications thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of the Act and the ap- 
plication of such provision to other per- 
sons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

Sec. 7. (Time of Taking Effect)—This 
Act shall take effect on and from the 
day of ~, nineteen hundred and . 

(Explanatory Note: This draft takes the 
place of Draft No. 1 appearing in Aeronau- 
tics Bulletin No. 18, and is substituted for 
the purpose of clarity. It requires a Fed- 
eral license for all pilots and all aircraft 
operating within the State. It would not 
necessitate any additional personnel or any” 
imcrease in cost to the State. Local and 
State police authorities could handle vio- 
lations thereof in the manner now provided 
for motor vehicles.) 


The draft proposed for enactment in the 
several States by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
considered by the National Conference on 
Uniform Aeronautics Regulatory Legisla- 
tion, follows in full text: 

Section 1. (Definition of Terms) — In 
this Act 

The term “Aircraft” means any contriv- 
ance now known or hereafter invented, 
used, or designed for navigation of or 
flight in the air, except a parachute or 
other contrivance designed for such navi- 
gation, but used primarily as safety equip- 
ment. 

The term “Public Aircraft” means an 
aircraft used exclusively in the governmen- 
tal service of the United States. 

The term “Civil Aircraft” means any air- 
craft other than a public aircraft. 

The term “Airman” means any individ- 
ual (including the person in command, and 
any pilot, mechanic, or member of the 
crew) who engages in the navigation of 
aircraft while under way, and any individ- 
ual who is in charge of the inspection, 
overhauling or repairing of aircraft. 

The term “person” means an individual, 
a partnership, or two or more individuals 


INTERNATIONAL AIR NAVIGATION 
Said to Be in Need of More Liberal Rules 


REATER liberality in formalities relat- 

ing to international air navigation is 
urged by a resolution adopted by the ad- 
visory and_ technical committee of the 
League of Nations, according to a report 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from Pierrepont Moffat, charge d'affaires 
ad interim at Berne, Switzerland. 


A statement based upon the report has 
been issued by the Department and follows 
in full text: 


The committee came to the conclusion 
that in the present state of public interna- 
tional law on air navigation, account being 
taken Of the most recent proposals for 
modifying existing conventions, the opera- 
tion of regular lines remains subject to, as 
arule, the authorization of the states whose 
territory is flown over, without any distinc- 
tion being made in this connection between 
local traffic, transport effected with the 
shipping or unshipping of passengers or 
freight in the territory in question, or sim- 
ple transit with langing for supplies, or 
even unbroken transit. 

Nor is any distinction made between air 
transit involying flights over land terrl- 
tory and air transport only involving flights 


over the open sea and territorial waters 
and the utilization of seadromes. 

That being the case, the committee en- 
dorsed the proposal of the air transport 
cooperation committee and adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“The committee considers it desirable 
that the governments should request the 
competent international organizations to 
find the means of affording greater freedom 
than at present to regular international 
transport by air; that henceforth the gov- 
ernments should examine in the most lib- 
eral spirit requests for authorization to fly 
over their territories submitted to them for 
the purpose of regular transport by air and 
that the governments should endeavor to 
conclude among themselves. agreements 
granting the most favorable treatment pos- 
sible to regular international air transport. 

“The committee further considers it de- 
sirable that air navigation companies car- 
rying on services in territories other than 
the national territory should maintain rela- 
tions of cordial cooperation with the na- 
tional air organizations of the countries 
flown over, With a view to ensuring the 
greater possible efficiency of the interna- 
tional service.” 
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having a joint or common interest, or a 
corporation. 

Section 2. (Federal Law Followed)—It 
is hereby declared that the policy, -princi- 
ples and practices established by the United 
States Air Commerce Act of 1926, and all 
existing. amendments thereto, are hereby 
adopted:‘and extended and made applicable 
to cover all air traffic in this State, so far 
as not covered by Federal law at any time. 


Designation of Power 
To Administer Provisions 

SECTION 3. (Power to Regulate) —The 
[Vehicle Commissioner] (there should be 


inserted the name of the same official who 
licenses motor vehicles) shall administer 
the provisions of this Act, and for such 
purpose is authorized to make such regu- 
lations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in him by this Act, in- 
cluding air traffic rules, which regulations 
shall conform to and coincide with, so far 
as practicable, the provisions of the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926, and amendments 
thereto, passed by the Congress of the 
United States and Air Commerce Regula- 
tions and air traffic rules issued from time 
to time pursuant thereto. 

Section 4. (Aircraft License Required) — 
No civil aircraft shall be flown in this State 
unless such aircraft either is licensed as 
provided by section 6 of this Act or shall 
have an existing license under Federal law. 

Section 5. (Airman License Required) — 
No person shall act as an airman of any 
civil aircraft in this State unless‘ he shall 
have either an appropriate license as pro- 
vided in section 7 of this Act or an appro- 
priate existing license under Federal law. 

Section.6. (Licensing of Aircraft) —The 
[Vehicle Commissioner] shall provide for 
the issuance and expiration, and for the 
suspension’ and revocation of. licenses. of 
civil aircraft, in accordance with regula- 
tions promulgated by him, which regula- 
tions shall conform to and coincide with, 
so far as practicable, the provisions of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926, and amend- 
ments thereto, passed by the Congress of 
the United States, and Air Commerce Reg- 
ulations issued from time to time pursuant 
thereto. 


Section 7. (Licensing of Airmen)—The 
[Vehicle Commissioner] shall provide for 
the issuance and expiration, for the sus- 
pension and revocation 6f licenses as air- 
men to persons applying therefor in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by him, 
which regulations shall.conform to and co- 
incide with, so far as practicable, the pro- 
visions of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
and amendments thereto, passed by the 
Congress of the United States, and Air 
Commerce Regulations issued from time to 
time pursuant thereto. 


Sources for Collection 


Of Fees Are Indicated 


SECTION 8. (Fees)—The [Vehicle Com- 
missioner] shall ccilect fees as follows: For 
the examination and tests of an applicant 
for an airman’s license; for the examina- 
tion and inspection of an aircraft; for the 
issuance of certificate of registration for 
every aircraft; for the issuance of an air- 
man’s license, which fees shall be paid over 
to (the State treasury). 

Section 9. (Exceptions)—The provisions 
of this Act shall not apply to civil aircraft 
or airmen while engaged exclusively in 
commercial flying constituting an act of 
interstate or foreign commerce, nor to pub- 
lic aircraft. 

Section 10. (Penalties for Violation of 
This Act)—Any person who violates any 
provision of this Act or any rule or regula- 
tion promulgated hereunder, shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine of not more than or 
by imprisonment for not more than or 
both. 


Section 11. (Validity of Portions of Act) 
—If any provision of this Act, or the ap- 
plication of such provision to any person 
or circumstances, shall be held invalid, the 
remaindner of this Act, or the application 
of such provision to any person or circum- 
stances other than those as ¢0 which it is 
held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 

Section 12. (Uniformity of Interpreta- 
tion)—This Act shall be so interpreted and 
construed as to effectuate its general pur- 
pose to make uniform the law of those 
States which enact it, and to harmonize 
the law of this State with the Federal law 
on the same subject. 

Section 13. (Short Title)—This Act may 
be cited as the Uniform Air Licensing Act. 

Section 14. (Repeal)—All Acts or parts 
of Acts which are inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act are hereby repealed. 

Section 15. (Time of Taking Effect) — 

This Act shall take effect ——. 


AVIATION RULES 


OF GOVERNMENT 


Said to Need Basis 
Of Cooperative Work 


EDERAL and State government, must, 
work “hand in hand” in making laws 
governing the air mail industry, the 

Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, points out in a statement made, 
public Dec. 17 by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. ‘ 

When all States have enacted laws re- 
quiring Federal licenses for all intrastate, 
aerial activities, the solution of present 
problems will have been found, Mr. Glover 
states. 

Already 20 States have enacted such laws, 
which have proven beneficial to all, accord- 
ing to Mr. Glovef’s explanations in the 
Post Office Department’s statement, which 
follows in full text: 


Recommendation Made That Rules 


Of Uniform Character Be Adopted 

DECLARING that the time is at hand 
when all States can well afford to enact 
laws which will require Federal licenses 
for all aircraft, W. Irving Glover, Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, pointed out that 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont had rec- 
ommended the adoption of uniform regula- 
tions for aviation by the States in address- 
ing a conference on uniform aeronautic 
regulatory laws now being held at the 
Commerce Department. 

“No State, however great or smal] in 
area,” said Mr. Glover, “would desire to 
restrict the flying of its licensed planes to 
the boundaries of its own territory. Thus 
we have the “ederal licensing of pilots and 
planes. As it is now, 20 States have al- 
ready enacted such laws and many are the 
benefits accruing therefrom. 

“It is my belief that a real solution will 
have been found for our present-day prob- 
lem when all the States have enacted laws 
which will require Federal licenses for all 
intrastate air activities. Through such en- 
actment the individual States will find a 
real saving ‘n expense to their several gov- 
ernments. As it is now, there is a dupli- 
cation and expense with reference to the 
proper licensing and inspection of pilots 
and planes and many other aeronautical 
questions now being administered under 
Federal regulation. 

“If there should be too much State law 
and regulation, the State itself may find 
it is the loser. The flow of air traffic 
might easily be diverted around the State 
and not over it. It is much easier to go 
around a State by aircraft than it is to go 
through it by auto.” 

Mr. Glover went on to say that the 
transportation of men, mail and merchan- 
dise by aircraft is such a new form of 
transportation that it has come upon us 
like the proverbial “thief in the night.” 

“We were so interested in its early de- 
velopment and what the art of flying was 
all about,” said Mr. Glover, “that little 
thought was given to anything which had 
to do with rule, regulation or law. But 
now that it is considered by all to be just 
another method of transportation like the 
steam train, the trolley, the motor bus, the 
motor car, and the steamship, it, too, needs. 
some regulation. It is up to the Federal 
and State governments to bring about such 
regulation which will be most advantageous 
to the aeronautical industry in this coun- 
try.” 

‘Mr. Glover called attention to the fact 
that during the past week the representa-’ 
tive of a great European commercial air 
line, in discussing with him the aeronauti- 
cal situation in the United States, had de- 
clared that we were to be congratulated 
on the smooth running of our aviation pic- 
ture. 7 : 

“T attribute this almost entirely,” said. 
this European air line operator, “to the 
great spirit of helpfulness of your govern= 
ments, both national and State, in not tying 
up the industry, especially the transporta- 
tion end of ic, with a great number of laws 
and regulations In my country the lack ; 
of great transportation lines, I believe, is 
due to the fact that there have been so 
many governmental regulations and re- 
strictions promulgated that it has caused 
our service to be as backward as it is at 
the present time.” 

Then Mr. Glover went on to say: 

“Let us take recognition of this fact and 
be guided accordingly, and improve our 
conditions in this country as to transport 
regulation and law. We must have the 
Federal and State governments working 
hand in hand in so far as the laws govern- 
ing the flying industry are concerned. 
Neither can properly or effectively cope 
with the v.rious problems which arise 


without the active and earnest cooperation - 


of the other. I believe that, thus far along 
the way, this coordination and general un- 
derstanding between the governments has 
been realized.” 


AIR-RAIL PARCEL PLAN 

IR-RAIL parcel service for 100 English 

provincial towns may be effected as a 
result of negotiations being carried on be- 
tween Imperial Airways, the four British 
railway groups and transport authorities 
on the Continent, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from Trade Commissioner William L. Kil- 
coin, London, England. If plans under dis-: 
cussion are accomplished it will be possible 
to take a parcel to the railway station at 
any one of the chosen provincial centers: 
in Great Britain and dispatch it direct by 
rail and air to a destination on the conti- 
nent of Europe or on the British Empire 
routes to India and Africa’ flown over by 
Imperial Airways. The parcel would be 
brought by mail to London, transhipped to' 
motor trucks, and taken to the London Air- 
port. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


AVIATION DECREE IN ITALY. 


ERMISSION of the Italian government) 

for establishment and enlargement of: 
Italian airplane industries is declared to: 
be necessary in a royal decree which was" 
recently issued, according to a report re-. 
ceived from the commercial attache at* 
Rome, Mowatt M Mitchell. 

The decree gives the government the! 
right to declare certain categories of in- 
dustries essential for national defense’ 
and to require government permission for’ 
expansion or enlargement. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Opinion of the Court 

Dec. 3, 1930 : 
HENK, J.—This is a petition for a 
a of supersedeas to stay the effect 
of a preliminary injunction pending an 
appeal therefrom by the petitioners 
herein. SS ale 

The action was commerced in 
County of Los Angeles on Sept. 11, 1929, 
and in the name of the People on the 
relation of Fred G. Stevenot, Director 
of Natural Resources of the State of 
California against some 43 defendarits 

who are oil producers —s 

and leases in the Santa Fe Sp 
field in said county. a da 
The purpose of the action is to re- 
strain Fhe. alleged unreasonable waste 
of natural gas from the wells of the 
defendants. In response c 
to show cause the defendants appeared 
and after an extended hearing the su- 
perior court granted a temporary In- 
junction, the terms of which were com- 
lied with except by the defendants Twin 
ell Syndicate, Second Twin Bell Syndi- 


rings oil 


cate and Star Petroleum Company, WMO ‘the giving of any bond or undertaking, or | 


have taken an appeal from the order 
granting the temporary injunction and 
who are the petitioners herein. 


Evidence as to Wastage 


Of Gas Presented 


On the hearing it appeared from the 
allegations of the complaint and the affi- 
davits and other evidence, both oral and | 
documentary, in support thereof, that 
during the year 1928, 77,000,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas were waste 
into the air from the subsurface oil 


and gas zones in the State of California | 


through the operation of oil wells; that 
because of the increase in the production 
of oil since that time a proportional in- 
crease in the wastage of natural gas 18 
taking place, and that in the Santa Fe 
Springs oil field alone there was at the | 
time of the commencement of the action | 
a wastage of natural gas to the extent | 
of approximately 500,000,000 cubic. feet | 
of gas per day. 

This Catan was alleged to be unrea- | 
sonable and unlawful under the terms | 
of the so-called Oil and Gas Conservation | 
Act. (Stats. 1915, p. 1404, as amended | 
by Stats. 1929, p. 923.) In granting the 
preliminary injunction the court found 
that no sufficient cause had been shown | 
why a preliminary injunction should not, 
be issued as prayed for in the complaint; | 


that the equities of all parties might be/ for the issuance of the writ: First, that |C@" not be applied to contracts concernin 
fairly conserved by a preliminary 1N-/ the Conservation Act is unconstitutional | 


junction which would limit the waste of | 
gas by restricting the production thereof | 
to a quantity reasonably in excess 01 | 
the present outlets for the beneficial use 
above ground; that the total gas escap- 
age from outlets for all uses, 
reasonable mievence , i ; 
fluctuating demands an e necessary 
waste, asia be fixed at 285,000,000 
cubic feet of gas per day in said field, 
and the estimated potential production 


of oil taken at 237,576 barrels per day| reasonable waste of natural gas; and| 


distributed among lessees and other op- 
erating property units as shown by a 
schedule set out in the order. 


It was then provided in the order that j eral Constitutions and that the showing | 


the defendants be enjoined until the fur- 
ther order of the court: “1. From blow- 
ing, releasing, or permitting any nat- 
ural gas to escape into the air from 
any well or wells in the Santa Fe Springs 
oil field before the removal of the 


gasoline from such natural gas. 2. From! jates to the constitutionality of the act’ 


operating any well producing natural 
gas in the Santa Fe Springs oil fiel 
except while exercising a high degree 
of care in the selection and adjustment 
of appliances and in the use thereof for 
the purpose of keeping each producing 
well in its ‘optimum gas-oil ratio’—the 
term ‘optimum gas-oil ratio’ being de- 
fined as the smallest number of cubic 
feet of gas which can be produced with 
each barre! of oil from the same well at 
the same time. 3. From producing more | 


net formation gas on the average day of} 


each seven (7) day period from any lease 
or other property unit than is set forth in 
the ‘allowed gas production’ column fol- | 
lowing.” 


Apneal From Grant of 


Temporary Injunction | 
The name of each operator and of each | 


well operated is then set out in detail | 


and opposite thereto ‘the estimated po- | 


tential in barrels of oil per day and the 
allowed gas production in daily average 
as to each well is stated. The term 
“gas-oil ratio,” as used in the order, is | 
declared to be “the proportion which the | 
total number of cubic feet of formation 
gas bears to the total number of barrels | 
of net oil produced from the same well | 
at the same time, exclusive of the quan- 
tity of gas inserted in the well for the| 
purpose of lifting the oil.” - aed 

The preliminary injunction contains | 
other provisions not necessary to be no- 
ticed, except that the court retained juris- | 


diction to vacate or modify the same on | V- 


five days’ notice. The order was dated | 
Mar. 19, 1930, and to be effective two, 
days later. On Mar. 28, 1930, the court | 
modified its order as to allowable gas | 
production applicable to certain wells and 
certain defendants operating the same, 
including the petitioners herein, and in 


such a way that instead of a gas allow- | 


ance of 1,200 cubic feet to a potential 
barrel of oil established by the original 
order, the petitioners were allowed ap- 
_ proximately 2,000 cuwic feet of gas to a 
» potential barrel of oil. 
*” The oil cut in the field was 50 per cent 


oil wells | 


to the order! 


with a} 
care of| provision of the act declaring unlawful | 


| safety of its citizens. 


of the potential, consequently the peti- 
tioners were allowed a potential ratio of 
4,000 cubic feet of gas to a barrel of oil. 
From the order granting the temporary 
injunction the pétitioners herein have 


taken an appeal, i 
The authority. for the action in which 


the temporary injunction was issued is 
found in section 14b%06f the Oil and Gas 
Conservation Act (Stats: 1915, p. 1404, 
as amended, Stats. 1929, p, 923.) The 
|purpose of the act is stated in its 
amended title, which recites in part: “An 
act to protect the natural resources of 
petroleum and gas from waste and de- 
struction.” 


Applicable Sections 
Of Act Set Forth 


| Section 8b of the amended act reads: 


The unreasonable waste of natural gas 
by the act, omission, stufferance or insist- 
ence of the lessor, lessee or operator of any 
land containing oil or gas, or both, whether 
before or after the removal of gasoline 
|from such natural gas, is hereby declared 
|to be opposed to the public interest and is 
hereby prohibited and. declared to be un- 
}lawful. The blowing, release or escape of 
natural gas into the air shall be prima facie 
evidence of unreasonable waste. 

Section 14b of the act provides in part: 


Whenever it appears to the director of 
ithe department of natural resources that 
the owners, lessors, lessees or operators 
of any well or wells producing oil and gas 
lor oil or gas are causing or permitting an 
unreasonable waste of gas, he may insti- 
|tute, or have proceedings instituted, in the 
name of the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia, to enjoin such unreasonable waste 
of gas. * * * Such proceedings shall be 
{instituted in the Superior Court for the 
county in which the well or wells from 
which the unreasonable waste of gas is 
occurring or any thereof are situated. 


i The owners, lessors, lesseés or opera- 
tors causing or permitting an unreasonable 
| waste of gas in the same oil or gas field, 
althoug their properties and interests may 
be separately owned and their unreasonable 
| waste separate and distinct, may be made 
| parties to said action. In such suits no re- 
straining order shall be issued ex parte, 
but otherwise the procedure shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of chapter three, 
title seven, part two of the Code of Civil 
Procedure of the State of California and 
}no temporary or permanent injunction is- 
|sued in such proceedittgs shall be refused 
or dissolved or stayed pending appeal upon 


* 








| otherwise. 

| It is conceded that this court has the 
power, by virtue of section 4 of Article 
VI of the Constitution and in aid of its 
|appellate jurisdiction, to stay pending 
| appeal the operation of a prohibitory in- 
| junction, and it is not seriously con- 
| tended that the provision at the end of 
| said section 14b that “no temporary or 
unction issued in such pro- 
be refused or dissolved or 


| permanent inj 
ceedings shal 


|of any bond or undertaking, or other- 
| wise,” would have the effect of limiting 
the discretion of this court in the exer- 
cise of its constitutional power. 


Three Main Contentions 


For Issuance of Writ 


Although the Legislature may . pre- 
scribe certain regulations in matters of 
appeal and restrict the granting of a 
stay of execution, it may not enact legis- 


|lation which will deprive the reviewing | 
court of its power under the Constitution | 
to grant a writ of supersedeas in a proper 





case. (United States of America v. Berg, 
202 Cal. 10, 13; Ohaver v. Fenech, 206 
Cal. 118.) Whether the application 
herein presents a proper case for the 
issuance of the writ is one of the prin- 
cipal points to be considered. 


Three main contentions are advanced 


because the enforcement of its provi- 
sions amounts to a taking of property 
without due process of law and if the 
taking be for a public purpose, that such 
taking is the taking of private.property 
without compensation; secondly, that the 


the “unreasonable waste” of natural gas 
is sO vague, uncertain and indefinite as to 
be devoid of any guide or standard as to 
what shall constitute reasonable or un- 


thirdly, that the order is arbitrary and 
violative of the due process and equal 
rights guaranties of the State and Fed- 


made on this application presents a 
proper case for the issuance of the writ 
in order to preserve the appellants’ 
| rights pending appeal. 

The foregoing contentions will be con- 
sidered in the order stated. The first re- 


as an alleged police measure. This ques- 

| tion is argued extensively by counsel for 
| the parties and more at length by numer- 
ous amici curiae supporting the position 
of the petitioners, who contend that the 
pertinent portions of the act do not con- 
stitute a valid exercise if the police 
power of the State. 


| Lack of Sufficient 
| Interest by State Urged 


It is argued that the State has no suf- 
| ficient interest in oil and gas resources 
within its boundaries to justify its at- 
tempt to control what the owner of t’e 
land may do with his own beyond such 
relations as will prevent injury or are 
necessary to protect the life, health and 


longer any doubt that this general rule 
has been extended so as to include meas- 
ures which relate to the general welfare. 


In the case of C. B. & Z, Railway -v. 


“We hold that the police power of a 
State embraces regulations designed to 
promote the public wonvenience or -he 
general prosperity, as well as regula- 
tions designed to promote the public 
| health, the public morals or the public 
satety.” (Citing cases.) (See, also, Ba- 
|con v. Walker, 204 U. S. 311; Camfield 
v. U.S., 167 U. S. 519; Noble State Bank 
|v. Haskell, 219 U. S, 104; Barbier v. 
Connally, 113 U. 8. 27; Village of Euclid 
Ambler Realty Co., 272 U. S. 365; 
Zahn v. Board of Public Work, 274 U. S. 
325, 71 Law Ed. 1074; Block v. Hirsh, 256 
U. S. 135.) The same view has hereto- 
fore been expressed by this court in 
Miller v, Board of Public Works, 195 Cal. 
477. 

The difficulty usually arises in deter- 
mining whether the particular right 
sought to be regulated or prohibited is 
subject to such regulatior or prohibition 
and whether in the particular case the 
Legislature has gone too far with the 
| resultant unlawful taking. It may not 
be disputed that the use of private 


juse thereof is as 


| stayed pending appeal upon the giving | 


_— 
property is a right as much entitled 
to protection as the property itself, 
and an undue restriction on the 
much a_ taking 
“for constitutional purposes as appro- 
priating or destroying it.” (Penna. Coal 
Co. v. Mahon, 260 U. S. 393; Missouri 
Pac. Ry. v. Nebraska, 164 U. S. 408; 
Pumpelly ‘v.' Green Bay Canal Co., 80 
U.S. 166.) 

If the question between the taking 
of private property and a proper exér- 
cise of the police power is fairly de- 
batable, the statute will be upheld. 
(Gorieb v. Fox, 274 U. S. 603, 71 L. Ed. 
1128; Zahn v. Board of Public Works; 
Ts Levy Leasing Co., Inc., v. Siegel, 
258 U. S. 242.) Also where a strong 
and preponderant opinion prevails in the 
| State that a particular measure is greatly 
}and immediately necessary to the public 
welfare, that factor has an important 
| influence in establishing the limitations 
|of the police power in a particular case 
| (Miller v. Oregon, 208 U. S. 412; Noble 
State Bank v. Haskell, supra); although 
such a view is always subject to the 
qualification stated by Mr. Justice 
Holmes in Penna. Coal Co. v. Mahon, 
supra: 


| far, it will be recognized as a taking.” 


Conservation Laws On 
| Oil and Gas Upheld 


There are many cases and great uni- 
formity of decision to the effect that 
the public has a sufficient interest in the 


egislation to prevent waste thereof, 
among which are Ohio Oil Co. v. In- 
diana, 177 U. S. 190; Walls v. Midland 
| Carbon Co., 254 U. S. 300; Lindsley v. 
| Natural Carbonic Gas Co., 220 U. S. 61;, 
Hague v. Wheeler, 157 Pa. St. 324, 37 
A. 8. R. 736; Quinton Relief Oil & Gas 
Co. v. Corporation Commissioner, 101 
| Okla. 164, 224 Pac. 156; State v. Ohio 
Oil Co., 150 Ind. 21, 49 aN. E. 809; Com- 
monwealth v. Trent, 117 Ky. 34, 77 S. 
'W. 390; Louisiana Gas & Fuel Co. v. 
White Brothers, 157 La. 728, 103 So. 23, 
(See also, note in 24 A. L. R., beginning 
j at page 307.) 

The argument is advanced by the peti- 
|tioners and by their supporting amici 
|curiae that the public interest cannot be 
{invoked where the common law as to 
the nature of the property right in the| 
oil and gas prevails. The rule at com- 
}mon law is that the owner of the land 
|owns everything above and beneath the 
| surface and it is contended that oil and 
gas beneath the surface are recognized 
|as part of the realty and belong to the) 
owner of the land and are a part of 
it so long as they are on it or in it 
or subject to his control. 

| In this they are supported by the case | 
}of Gas Products Co. v. Rankin, 63 Mont. 
372, 207 Pac. 993, where the same rule} 
was applied to gas and oil beneath the| 
surface as to minerals in place, such as | 
|coal and ore. But Montana appears | 
|to be the one State, among the many! 
| gas and oil producing States, which has| 
established such a rule of property with 
| reference to gas and oil. By uniformity | 
of decision elsewhere the common law 
rule has been modified in order to adopt | 
it to the peculiar nature of gas and oil. 
| The rule universally adopted, except 





“The general rule at least is| 
| that while property may be regulated to 
a certain extent, if regulation goes too! 


reservation of oil and gas to justify} 
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~ GURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ye soli 


In a suit to restrain the foreclosure of a mortgage, in which the defendant, by 
way of counter-claim, tendered issues of law and asked for a money judgment, 
decrees denying the complainant’s motion to dismiss their bill without prejudice, 
in so far as it sought equitable relief,/and to transfer the case to the law docket 
of the court, in so far as the bill sought damages for breach of contract, and 
referring the case to a master, were not appealable to the circuit court of appeals 
on the und that the decrees were final ause they deprived the complainants 
of a trial by jury upon the issue of law raised by the defendant, since the de- 
a were not final and the appeal, therefore, was not within the jurisdiction 

e court. 


Dooley et al. v. Fritz et al.; C. C. A. 1, No. 2474, Nov. 26, 1930. 


Bankruptcy—Assignment of estate—Liens—Chattel mortgage—Validity as 
against subsequent trbditers- = j é 

A chattel ara on a stock in trade, fixtures and equipment, which was void, 
for the failure of ‘the mortgagor to file the notice of intention required by Cali- 
fornia statutes, as to persons who were creditors at the time of the execution of 
the mortgage and who became creditors between the date of the mortgage and 
the date of recordation, but which was valid, under California decisions, as to 
persons who became creditors after recordation, was not void as to the mort- 

agor’s trustee in bankruptcy in so far as he represented the creditors who had 

come such subsequent to the recordation of the mortgage, on the ground that 
the mortgage, being void as to some creditors, was void in toto at the suit of the 
trustee, under Section 70(e) of the Bankruptcy Act, since a trustee in bankruptcy 
is limited in his control and disposition of the estate of the bankrupt to the rights 
of creditors as such rights existed and could be enforced under the State law 
prior to the time proceedings in bankruptcy were instituted. 


Moore, Trustee, etc., v. Bay; C. C. A. 9, No. 6147, Dec. 6, 1930. 


Bankruptcy—Adjudication—Acts of bankruptcy—Resolution of board of direc- 
tors admitting jnsolvency—Controlling stockholder as petitioner— 

Where the bankruptcy of an automobile selling corporation would invalidate 
the corporation’s chattel mortgage to a finance company and would enable the 
controlling stockholder, to whom the corporation was indebted for funds advanced, 
to secure a large portion of the money loaned to the corporation by the finance 
company toward the payment of his own debt, the stockholder was not in a 
position to sign, as a creditor, a petition for involuntary bankruptcy, and a 
resolution of the board of directors of the corporation, dominated by such stock- 
holder, admitting insolvency was not an act of bankruptcy upon which an ad- 
judication could be based, since such adjudication would aid such stockholder in 
carrying out-his scheme of voiding the chattel mortgages for his own personal 
gain and thereby perpetrate a fraud. 

In re Syracuse Stutz Co., Inc.; D. C., N. D. N. Y., Nov. 29, 1980. 


Constitutional law—Due process of law—School board’s refusal to employ mem- 
bers of American Federation of Teachers— 

A resolution of the board of directors of a school district in the State of 
Washington requiring teachers, before employment, to declare in writing that 
they are not, and will not become, during the term of the contract, members of 
the Federation of Teachers, does not violate the due process clauses of the State 
and Federal constitutions, on the theory that the teachers are denied thereby the 
right to follow their chosen profession and the freedom of contract. 

Seattle High School Chapter No. 200, etc., v. Sharples et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., 
No. 21846, Dec. 2, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in fult text tn this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


; Index and Digest 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Oil and gas—Natural gas—Conservation statute—Constitutionality—Due process 
of law—Taking property without compensation—Police power— 

The California Oil and Gas Conservation Act, which prohibits the unreasonable 
waste of natural gas by the surface owner or his lessee, and which defines such 
unreasonable waste as production “from any oil well or wells in quantities 
exceeding a reasonable proportion to the amount of oil produced from the same 
well or wells, even though it is shown that excess gas is being used in the genera- 
tion of light, heat, power or other industrial purposes,” if “there is sufficient other 
gas available for such uses from other wells in the same or other fields in which 
the gas produced is not in excess of the amount which bears a reasonable propor- 
tion to the amount of oil produced from such other wells, and * * * there are 
adequate gas-pipe-line connections between such other wells and the place of 
utilization of such gas,” and which makes “the blowing, release or eseape of 
natural gas into the air * * * prima facie evidence of unreasonable waste,” is not 
void, on the ground that it takes the property of the surface owners or their 
lessees without due process of law or without compensation, in violation of the 
State and Federal Constitutions, since the public has a definite interest in the 

reservation of natural gas from waste and destruction and the statute is, there- 
ore, a proper exercise of the police power,,and since the title of the surface 
owner in the natural gas below the surface is not absolute until it is reduced to 

ossession.—Stevenot, People ex rel. v. Associated Oil Co. et al. (Cal. Sup. Ct.)— 
v U. S. Daily, 3206, Dec. 20, 1930. ; 





{in Montana, is expressed in Brown v. 
Spillman, 155 U. S. 665, as follows: “Pe- 
troleum gas and oil are substances of | 
a peculiar character, and decisions in | 
| ordinary cases of mining, for coal and| 
other minerals which have a fixed situs, 
them without some qualifications. Thee | 
belong to the owner of the land, and are 
a part of it, so long as they are on it 
}or in it, or subject to his control, but 
| when they escape and go into other land, | 
| Or come under another’s control, the title | 
| of the former owner is gone. If an ad-| 
joining owner drills his own land and/| 
| taps a deposit of oil or gas, extending | 
junder his neighbor’s field, so that it comes | 
jinto his well, it becomes his property.” | 
| (Citing cases.) 





| 
Limitation Placed 
On Property Rights | 

In this State the character of oil be-| 
| neath the surface as distinguished from | 
that of the precious metals, fixed in the | 
veins which hold them, was well de- 
scribed in Acme Oil and Mining Co. v.| 
| Williams, 140 Cal. 681, wherein it was/| 
said at page 684: “Oil, on the contrary, | 
|is of a fluctuating, uncertain, fugitive | 
nature, lies at unknown depths, and the 
/quantity, extent, and trend of its flow 
are uncertain. It requires but a small 
surface area, in what is known as an| 
oil district, upon which to commence op- | 
|erations for its discovery. But when a| 
well is developed the oil may be tribu-| 
|tary to it for a leng distance through! 
the strata which holds it. This flow is 
not inexhaustible, no certain control over | 
it can be exercised, and its actual pos-| 
session can only be obtained, as against | 
others in the same field, engaged in the 
same enterprise, by diligent and continu- | 
ous pumping. It is the property of any- 
body who can acquire the surface right to 
bore for it, and when the flow is pene- 
trated, he who operates his. well most| 
diligently obtains the greatest benefit, | 


| 
| 


} 





But there is no|@nd this advantage is increased in pro-|luminating articles. 


|neglects his opportunity.” 
The same rule would apply to natural 
|gas. It is common knowledge that the| 


| Drainage Commissioners, 200 U. S. 561,/ Surface right to prospect for and re-| 
the Supreme Court stated at page 592: 


cover oil and gas, apart from the land, 
in which they are situated, is the sub-| 
ject of barter, lease or sale. When so 
acquired the right is subject to assess- 
ment apart from the land. (Graciosa Oil 
Co. v. Santa Barbara, 155 Cal. 140.) The | 
| generally accepted view, therefore, is 
| that the property right of the owner or| 
lessee of land in and to the gas and| 
oil beneath the surface is not an ab- 
solute one. 


Such substances, because of their pe- 
culiarity in the natural state, partake 
more of the nature of common property, 
title to which becomes absolute when 
they are captured and reduced to pos- 
session. Because of their peculiar nature 
| the public has a definite interest in 
|their preservatien from waste and des- 
| truction. This is true because of their 
|character as natural resources and 
also because the public interest has at- 
tached by virtue of positive statutory 
law or by court judgment Bem | 
of statute, 

@ To be continued in the issue of 

Dee. 22. 


| sustained the protest of the importer and 


portion as his neighbor similarly situated | 


| articles, 


, Court sustained the protest of the importer 


|The United States. 
| Associate Judge. 


Oil and gas—Title—Rights of surface owner— ; 

The property right of the owner or the lessee of land in and to the gas and 
oil beneath the surface is not absolute, but such substances, because of their 
peculiarity in the natural state, partake more of the nature of common property, 
and title thereto does not become absolute until captured and reduced to pos- 
session.—Stevenot, People, ex rel. v. Associated Oil Co. et al. (Calif. Sup. Ct.)— 


V U.S. Daily, 3206, Dec. 20, 1930. 
\ 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Evidence of patentability— : ; 
Any doubt which exists as to patentability should be resolved in favor of appli- 
cant.—In re Kirschbraun. (C. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3206, Dec. 20, 1930. 


Patents—Patentability—In general— : 7 ; 
Applicant is entitled to claims broader than his specific disclosure.—In re 


Kirschbraun. (C. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3206, Dec. 20, 1930. 


Patents—Treating hydrocarbons claims allowed— ; 
Kirschbraun Application for Treating Hydrocarbons, claims 12 to 18 allowed.— 
In re Kirschbraun. (C. C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3206, Dec. 20, 1930. 
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Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 
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ae says States. Steel plates. 

greet: Freutiing, Sule) ieee J. Stented leave to appear as amicus curiae. 

’ q - o. . 

Bland, Charles S, Hatfield, Finis J. Gar-' The United States. Same. 
| 


rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. Patents 
Customs | ae 2532. Ex parte Earl 


The United States v. Kimball | pinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. 


Opinion by Graham, Pre-| 
siding Judge. Dental burs were assessed 
at 35 per cent as dental instruments. The 
importer protested that they were properly 
dutiable at 30 per cent as “all other ma- 
chines.” The United States Customs Court 


Dec. 19 


No. 3291. 
Dental Mfg. Co. 
cation for a patent on improvement 
is affirmed. 

No. 2551. 
ion by Graham, Presiding Judge. 
their judgment is reversed, Garrett, J., dis- 
sents. 

No. 3324. Weiss & Biheller v. The United 
States. Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. 
Wall brackets and chandeliers of glass and 
metal were assessed at 60 per cent as il- 
The imported pro- 
tested that they were properly dutiable at 
55 per cent as articles of chief value of 
glass. The United States Customs Court 
overruled the protest of the importer and 
their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3320. The United States v. Hensel, 
Bruckmann & Lorbecher. Opinion by Hat- 
field, Associate Judge. Large candelabras 
of glass, copper and brass, plated with gold, 
were assessed at 60 per cent as plated metal 
The importer protested that they 
were properly dutiable at 20 per cent as 
works of art. The United States Customs | 


machines is affirmed. 


ion by Bland, Associate Judge. 


als is affirmed. 

No. 2501. Decker & Cohn, 
| Liebovitz & Sons, Inc. 
Associate Judge. 


Inc., Vv. 


parel is reversed. 

No, 2509. 
| fumeries J. Lesquendieu. 
field, Associate Judge. 


and their judgment is reversed. 

No. 8325. French Kreme Co, et al. v. 

Opinion by Hatfield, 
Dried egg yolk in the 
form of powder was assessed at 18 cents 
|per pound as dried egg yolk. The import- 
ers protested that it was properly dutiable 
|at 6 cents per pound as egg yolk prepared 
}or preserved. he United States Customs | 
' Court overruled the protest of the import- 
‘ers and their judgment is affirined. 

No. 3331. Progressive Fine Arts Co. v. 
|The United States. Opinion by Lenroot, 
Associate Judge. Four paintings were as- 
sessed at 20 per cent ag works of art. The 
importer protested that they were properly 
free of duty as original paintings. The 
United States Customs Court overruled the 
protest of the importer and their judgment 
is reversed 
| No, 3802. The United States v. Anthony 
|Gibbs & Co., Inc, Haircloth—Wool cloth. | 
Petition of appellant for rehearing denied. 


toilet preparations is affirmed. 
No, 2537. Kotex. Company v. 

M. McArthur. 

cite Judge. 





of appe 
lee oF 
versed. 

No. 2559. 
|v. John Broadland, Ltd. 
| field, Associate Judge. 
| Commissioner of 


atents dismissing 


; mark for canned fish is affirmed. 

No. 26522, 
v. Pacific Northwest Canning 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. 


canned fruit, etc., is reversea. 
No, 2623. 


J. G. Braun et al v. The United 
Thomas J. Doherty 


Amerlux Steel Corporation v. 


Ackenbach. 
The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant’s apey- 
n 
method of producing advertising literature 


Ex parte George Stauber. Opin- 
The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting appellant’s application for a patent 
}on improvements in gas turbines and like 


No. 2563. Ex parte Arthur E. Bellis. Opin- 
The decision 
of the Board of Patent Appeals rejecting 
appellant’s application for a patent on im- 
provement in method of heat-treating met- 


8. 
Opinion by Hatfield, 
The decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents dismissing the oppo- 
sition of appellant to the registration by 
{appellee of a trade mark for wearing ap- 


Pinaud, Incorporated, v. Par- 
Opinion by Hat- 
The decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents dismissing appel- 
lant's application for the cancellation of the 
registration of appellee’s trade mark for 


Clarence 

Opinion by Hatfield, Asso- 
The decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents dismissing the opposition 
llant to the registration by appel- 
a trade mark for syringes is re- 


American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
Opinion by Hat- 
The decision of the 
the 
application of appellant for the cancella- 
j tion of appellee's registration of a trade 


Skookum Packers Association 
Company. 
The 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents 
dismissing opposition of appellant to the 
registration by appellee of a trade mark for|Los Angeles Brewing Co. 


. 
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plication for Patent) *: 


On Chemical Process Ruled Valid 


ls—Decisions reviewable—Finality of decision—Refusal to dismiss bill— Pp rinciple That Doubts Should Be Resolved in 
Favor of Applicant Is Held to Apply 
Under Facts of Case 


IN RE APPLICATION OF LESTER KIRSCH- 
BRAUN, 
Court oF CusTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2504. . 

Appeal from decision of the Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office. Serial 
No. 407419. : 

CHARLES M. THomas for appellant; T. 
A. Hostetter for Commissioner. of 
Patents. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 1, 1930 

GARRETT, J.—This matter is before us 
on appeal from the Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office affirming a decision 
of the examiner rejecting certain claims 
of appellant for process and apparatus 
patent relating to a claimed improvement 
for treating hydrocarbons. 

Two claims, numbered 5 and 6, respec- 
tively, were allowed. Those appealed are 
numbers 12 to 18, inclusive. Numbers 17 
and 18 were not before the examiner, but 
were presented to the Board, which, after 
considering them, held them unpatent- 
eble over prior art and declined to ree- 
ommend their admission and allowance. 

Claims 17 and 18 may be taken as 
illustrative of both the process and appa- 
ratus applications, 

17. In the art of converting heavy into 
lighter oils wherein a stream of oil is con- 
tinuously advanced through a heating coil 
to be heated to a cracking temgerature and 
then transferred to a reaction zone where 
conversion occurs, the improvements con- 
sisting in controlling the amount of heat 
applied to the oi! stream in transit through 
the heating zone, in regulating the tempera- 
ture to which the oil is raised in response 
to variations in the transfer temperature of 
the oil by varying the-ratio between the 
heat provided and the volume of oil ad- 
vancing through the heating zone during a 
given period of time to maintain said oil 
stream as it is continuously tranferred to 
the reaction zone at a substantially pre- 
determined temperature. 

18. In an apparatus for converting heavy 
into lighter oils, the combination with a fur- 
nace having a heating zone, of a heating 
coil disposed therein, means for contin- 
uously advancing a stream of oil through 
said coil, a reaction zone, means for con- 
trolling the temperature imparted to the oil 
passing through said zone by varying the 
ratio between the heat provided and the 
volume of oil passing through said coil in a 
given period of time, thermal responsive 
regulatory means acting in response to 
variations in the temperature of the heated 
oil in the coil for regulating said controlling 
means to maintain the oil stream as it is 
being transferred to the reaction zone at a 
substantially uniform temperature. 


Applicant’s Claim to 


Invention Discussed 

It is appellant's contention that his 
claimed invention constitutes a novel and 
valuable contribution to the art of oil 
cracking, in that he discovered the cause 
of, and furnished a workable remedy for, 
the accumulation of carbon in the tube 
and drum system which accumulation 
had, before appellant’s device and proc- 
|ess came into use, caused very frequent 
and irregular closings down of the 
cracking mechanisms in order to clean 
them for operation. 

In the conventional type of tube and 
drum installation, the crude oil is pumped 
into a coil of tubes, referred to in appel- 
lant’s diagram as “heating tubes.” In its 
passage through these tubes the oil -is 
heated to a temperature of approxi- 
mately 800 degrees Fahrenheit. At this 
temperature the “cracking” process 
(which is a breaking up of the crude oil) 
is partially consummated. 

From the heating tubes the material 
passes through a “transfer line” into an 
“enlarged, insulated ‘and unheated re- 
action chamber.” In this reaction cham- 
ber the cracking, or breaking up, process 
continues. The lighter elements, practi- 
cally in the form of vapor, pass out 
through a pipe, projecting from the top 
of the vapor chamber, into a condenser 
chamber. The heavier elements fall to 
the bottom of the “vapor chamber” and 
are withdrawn, as residuum, through a 
line, or tube, projecting from the bottom 
of the chamber. 

The discovery of applicant, which it is 
claimed resulted after long study and 
experimentation, was that the difference 
of a very few degrees in the temperatuze 
of oil at the point where it leaves the 
heating tubes causes vaporization and 








“consequent precipitation of carbon.” 
His remedy was to maintain the tempera- 
ture of the liquid at the point of its 
transfer from the heating tubes to the 
vapor chamber—that is in the transfer 
pipe—within very narrow, predetermined 
limits of variation. 

To accomplish this applicant devised 
an instrumentality consisting of the in- 
terposition of a pyrometer in the trans- 
fer line which controls the thermostati- 
cally operated rotary motor that operates 
the pump whereby the crude material is 
driven into the heating tubes. As the 
temperature of the liquid in the transfer 
pipe begins to fluctuate the theromstati- 
cal arrangement responds. 

When the temperature of the liquid 
rises above the predetermined number of 
degrees the speed of the motor is auto- 
matically incrased with a consequent in- 
crease in the amount of cool, fresh oil fed 
into the heating tubes. On the other 
hand, when the liquid in the transfer pipe 
becomes too cool, the speed of the motor 
is automatically retarded and less of the 
raw material is fed. By this means an 
approximate equilibrium of temperature 
is automatically maintained in the liquid 
in its passage from the heating tubes to 
the vapor chamber, : 

The claims which were allowed by the 
examiner covered the process and appa- 
}vatus whereby this equilibrium was main- 
tained by regulating the flow of the cool 
oil into the heating tubes. In other words, 
as we understand it, applicant was al- 
lowed claims that covered the process 
and mechanism which respond to that 
portion of Claim 17, reading: 

* * * the improvements consisting in con- 
trolling the amount of heat applied to the 





v. Pacific Northwest Canning Company. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. Same 
issue as No. 2522, supra. Reversed. 

No, 26541, Edmund H. Blunt v. John 
F. Grace. Opinion by Lenroot, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Pat- 
ent Appeals awarding to appellee priority 
of invention of a feed water heater is 
affirmed. 

No, 2549. Ex parte Charles R. Downs et 
al, Opinion. by ee Associate Judge. 
The decision of the Board of Patent Ap- 
peals rejecting the application of appellants 
| for a patent on improvement in process and 
| apparatus for removing heat from catalytic 
reactions is affirmed. 

No, 2571. 
Improvement in oil burning device. 
tion of appellant for rehearing denied. 

Nos. 2874 and. 2875. Delfino Damonte vy, 
Interference; 


trade mark for malt syrup. Dismissed upon 


Skookum Packers Association motion of appellant. 


oil stream in transit through the heating 
zone. 

But he was denied that portion of the 
claim which describes an alternative plan, 
reading (in Claim 17): 

vd * * in regulating the temperature t 
which the il is raised in feuponse to vatle~ 
tions in the transfer temperature of the oil 
by varying the ratio between the heat pro- 
vided and the volume of oil advancing 
through the heating zone during a given 
period of time to maintain said oil stream 
as it is continuously transferred to the re- 
action zone at a substantially predetermined 
temperature. 

The examiner who allowed the granted 
claims rejected the others, principally 
upon the ground that the latter are 
broader than appellant’s specific dis- 
closure, and, therefore, unpatentable. 


Authority Said 


To Sustain Board 


The Board of Appeals disagreed with 
this view, saying: 

“It is obvious that the heat imparted 
to the oil in the coils 2 might be varied 
either by varying the rate of flow of 
the oil or by varying the burner. The 
claims on appeal are broad enough to @ ) 
include both ways of varying the heat 
input to the oil. Claims which are re- 
stricted to varying the rate of flow of 
oil have been allowed by the examiner. 


“As stated by the appellant the tem- 
perature of the oil at that point at which 
it is discharged from the tubes should 
be maintained as nearly as possible at 
a selected constant value. It is more or 
less immaterial whether this be obtained 
by varying the flow of oil or by varying 
the supply of heating medium. The ap- 
pealed claims are supported by appel- 
lant’s disclosure and we believe that the 
rejection on the ground that they are 
broader than: the disclosure is not war 
ranted.” 


But the Board rejected the claims on 
prior art as shown in patents to Seigle, 
Hoyt, Hopkins, Dubbs, Paris and 
Fenton. 

In so far as the Board disagreed with 
the examiner on the question of the 
broadness of the disallowed claims, our 
view coincides with that of the Board, 
It seems to us that the weight of author- 
ity sustains it, 

_ In Winans v. Denmead, 56 U. S. 329, 
it was said: 

“The exclusive right to the thing pat- 
ented is not secured if the public are at 
liberty to make substantial copies of it, 
varying its form or proportions. And, 
therefore, the patentee, having described 
his invention, and shown its principles, 
and claimed it in that form which most 
perfectly embodies it, is, in contempla- 
tion of law, deemed to claim every form 
in which his invention may be copied, 
unless he manifests an intention to dis« 
7 oo of oa forms.” 

n Continental Paper Bag Company v. 
Eastern Paper Die Oo. 210 U. e 405, 
418, the Supreme Court of the United 
States reasserted this principle, saying; 

“We think it is clear that the cou. 
considered that Lidell sought to comply 
with section 4888 of the Revised Stat. 
utes. In other words, he filed a de« 
scription of his invention, explained its 
principle and the best mode in which he 

contemplated applying that principle,” 
and did not intend to give up all other 
modes of application. An inventor must 
describe what he conceives to be the best 
mae, but * is not confined to that, If 

1s were not so, most 
of little worth. Sareey ee oe 

“The principle of the invention is a 
unit, and invariably the modes of its 
embodiment in a concrete invention may 
va nuneatous ot in sppearance very dif- 

rom each other,” i 
Patents, section 485.) Rees on 


Case Referred to Gives 
Rules of Interpretation 


Other cases applying the principle in 
point are Western Electric Co. v. LaRue, 
139 U. S. 601, 606; Ryder v. Townsend, 
188 Fed. 792, 807; and International 
Banding Machine Co. v. American Bander 
Co., 9 r. (2d) 606. In this latter case 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Secs 
ond Circuit at page 608 said: 

It is the duty of the court to read 
a claim in the light of the entire dis- 
closure of the patent as a whole. It 
will interpret an expression positively re. 
cited in ‘the claim as satisfied by any 
suitable instrumentality capable of per- 
forming the stated function successfully, 
unless, by, so doing, violence to some 
other patent may be committed. It 
should never interpret a positively re- 
cited generic expression as limited ‘to the 
precise instrumentality disclosed by the 
patent, except where such narrow inter- 
pretations are necessary to distinguish 
the claim from the prior art.” y 


Each of the foregoing cases congmins 
to equivalents has + 


applicable citations. 
: T e = relating 

een interpreted in the Contin - 
per Bag Co. case, supra; Ce eae 
ment Co. v, Lenhart, 130 Fed, 122, 129: 
National Hollow Brake-Beam Co. et al 
v. Interchangeable Brake-Beam Co. 106 
Fed. 693; Kinloch Tel. Co. et al. y 
Western Eleetric Co.,118 Fed. 652: and 
n‘numerous other cas to i 
ties decisions. ee 
_In the instant case we think i - 
vious that appellant’s epesiigations = 
description entitle him not only to the 
allowed claim, wherein the oil tempera- 
ture is regulated by controlling the 
amount of cool oil fed into the heating 
tubes, but also the claim, as limited in 
the application, which, as we understand 





Ex parte Charles L. Dickerman, | 
Peti- | 


is for process and apparatus that ‘will 
produce the same result by partly reg- 
ulating the temperature of the oil prior 
to its injection into the tubes. 


Doubts to Be Resolved 


In Applicant’s Favor 


The invention lies largely in keeping 
the temperature of the oil within nar- 
'row limits of. variation as it passes 
through the transfer line, and whatever 
new and patentable means applicant has 
disclosed for doing this, we think, he may 
claim. 

If, therefore, the granted claims were 
|allowable over the prior art we can see 
no reason for rejecting the other claims, 

The’ patentability of the allowed elaims 
is not before us. For the purpose of 
this issue we assume, of course, that they 
,Were correctly allowed by the examiner, 
who was the technical expert in the ¢on- 
sideration of the application. 

The familiar rule that any doubt which 
exists should be resolved in favor of the 
applicant is here apoteshle. 

The decision of the Board of Appeal 
is reversed and the appealed claims a 
| lowed. 
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etention of Ohio 
Tax Committee 
Is Recommended 


Specialists Fail to Decide Be- 
tween Imposition of Per- 
sonal Income Tax or Levy 
On Intangibles 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 19. 


Governor Cooper’s taxation committee, 
according to its preliminary report just 
submitted, is in favor of the repeal of 
the existing property tax on intangibles, 
household goods and personal belongings, 
and replacement of these losses of reve- 
nue either by a low rate intangible tax 
or a personal income tax. erat 

“We are not yet prepared to say which 
method of raising the additional funds 
—from intangible property or persona] 
income—is to be preferred,” the report 
says. te 

‘A substantial decrease in incorporat- 
ing fees and the repeal of the property 
tax on automobiles to be replaced by an 
increase in the license fee was urged. 

The committee recommended that the 
committee on research be retained to 
assist the General Assembly while the 
new tax plan is being constructed. 

Retrenchment Only Remedy 

That part of the report containing the 
committee’s recommendations follows in 
full text: y 

1. In our opinion the new system of 
taxation should produce approximately 
the same amount of revenue for the 
State, counties, schools, cities and town- 
ships from taxation as at present, ap- 
proximately $354,000,000 per annum, ex- 
clusive of special assessments and mis- 
cellaneots nontaxation receipts. The 
change should not be made an excuse for 
levying an increased tax burden on the 
people of the State. We have not con- 
sidered it within the scope of the function 
of our committee to point out economies 
in governmental expenditures which 
might result in a net reduction in the 
volume of taxation, because the subject 
is even broader and more difficult than 
that of taxation, and can be accomplished 
more by an aroused local public opinion 
than by legislative action. 


We do not feel, however, that the loss | 


in revenue resulting from any decrease 
in the valuation of real property (as 
opposed to a reduction in rate) should 
be made up from other sources. If any 
such decrease occurs, it is evidence that 
the district is not longer as wealthy 
as it once was and can no longer afford 
the same scale of expenditures. As in 
the case of an individual who finds him- 
self poorer, retrenchment in expenditures 
is the only remedy. It is true, however, 


that the further impoverishment of the| 


poorer school districts may require some 
small increase in the State aid school 


fund. -In general, however, the aim of 


tax reform should be te produce approxi- | 


mately the same general revenue in a 
more equitable and less burdensome man- 
ner. 


2. We recommend a substantial in- 
crease in the powers of the Tax Com- 
mission of Ohio and in the appropria- 
tions for its salaries and expenses. 
Whatever system of taxation is adopted, 
its success will depend as much.on the 
administration of the system as on the 
system itself, an a reasonable expendi- 
ture will not only make an_ equitable 
administration possible but will repay 
itself tenfold in receipts. In this con- 
nection we urge the establishment of a 
bureau concerned solely with the study 
of the actual working of our tax system, 
and the making of recommendation for 
further improvement and equalization. 
This bureau. might be under the Tax 
Commission, or independent from the 
actual administration of the law. 


Repeal Recommended 


3. We recommend the repeal of the 
existing property tax on intangible prop- 
erty, such as deposits, stocks, bonds, 

mortgages and other investments. The 
* ineffectiveness, inequality and consequent 
injustice of this tax was probably the 
principal reason for the passage of the 
new cénstitutional amendment. We esti- 
mate that this repeal would result in 
the loss of approximately $22,752,000 
per annum. 

4. We recommend the repeal of the 
tax on household goods and _ personal 
belongings, estimated to produce 


equally enforced, difficult to collect, and 
has little relation to real values or 
wealth. 

5. We recommend that these losses 
be replaced either by a low rate tax 
on intangibles or a personal income tax. 
The loss from the repeals would be as 
follows: Repeal of tax on intangibles, 
$22,752,000; repea} of tax on household 
goods, $1,800,000. 

In our judgment this amount can be 
raised from intangible property or per- 
sonal income. We are not yet prepared 
to say which method of raising the addi- 
tional funds is to be preferred. 

The new tax system must also make 

rovision for the school district public 
fibraries, because the constitutional 
amendment has automatically repealed 
the provisions which exempted their tax 
levy under section 7639 from the Fifteen 
Mill Limitation., The amount raised un- 
der such exempting provisions amounted 
to about $4,000,000. 

6. We recommend the repeal of the 
propert’’ tax on automobiles, which now 
produces between $4,000,000 and $5,000,- 
000 a year. This tax is awkward. to 
assess and even more awkward to col- 
lect, with the result that it is only about 
50 per cent effective. To replace this 
tax, we recommend the increase of the 
license fee on automobiles, so that each 
owner will on the average pay at least 
the additional amount he would now pay 
as personal property tax if he returned 
‘vis automobile at its true value and 
paid the tax. 


Decrease in Corporation Fees 


7. We recommend a substantial de- 
crease in the fees for the incorporation 
of Ohio corporations. These fees are 
higher than in most other States, and 
discourage the formation of corporations 
under the laws of this State. We do not 
believe this change will result in any 
substantial decrease in revenue. 

With the exception of Recommenda- 
tion 7, we have omitted any recom- 
mendations regarding the’ reduction of 
business taxes in Ohio because the facts 
underlying such taxation are not yet 
fully available, and the yield of any 
alternative taxes has not been deter- 
mined. We have only to say in general 
that in those businesses in which Ohio 
concerns must compete substantially 
with similar concerns in other States im- 

osing a lower tax burden, there should 
f possible be a decrease in the Ohio 
, taxes. The loss in revenue will in the 

“ye be more than made up by the in- 
ee ased wealth and increased pay roll 


net | 
about $1,800,000. This tax is most un-| 
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ning of interest— 


R. Co. v. U. S. (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. 


Ezra Gould, Merchants Bank & Trust 
Company. Docket Nos. 21727 and 
21728. 

Petitioner, Ezra Gould, held to 
have acted merely as agent in the 
transactions which culminated in the 
liquidation of the taxpayer, and 
having received no assets of the 
taxpayer is not liable as a trans- 
feree. 


Petitioner, Merchants- Bank & 
Trust Company, having received as- 
sets of the taxpayer in liquidation 
is held to be liable as a transferee. 

Transfer of a bank building by the 
taxpayer in liquidation did not give 
rise to gain. 

Respondent’s disallowance of 
claimed deduction for depreciation 
sustained for lack of evidence. 


. S. Wahl. Docket No. 24762. 

Deduction—Bad Debt. Held, that 
petitioner properly deducted $10,- 
929.13 from his gross income for 
1922,, where evidence establishes 
that the debt in that amount was 
ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off in that year. 

Pioneer Fruit Company. 
27299. 

Evidence not sufficient to estab- 
lish deductibility of a debt alleged 
as worthless in 1920. - 

Petitioner’s claim that it sustained 
a loss in 1921, when a subsidiary 
corporation was liquidated, not 
proved. 

Effect given to respondent’s ad- 
mission that invested capital was 
erroneously computed. 

Howard E. Huselton. Docket No. 28535. 

The petitioner -has failed to es- 
tablish that he is entitled to an al- 
lowance for depletion based on dis- 
covery value. 


Houston Brothers Company. Docket No. 
83597, 

1. In determining whether the 
receipt by a corporation of its own 
stock in exchange for some of its 
assets may be regarded as the re- 
ceipt of property within the pro- 
visions of the Revenue Act of 1924 
for determining gain or loss, and 
whether the corporation in fact real- 


Docket No. 


Report Issued by Ta 


per degree instead of the present incre- 
ment of $0.03 per 100 pounds per de- 
gree. On sugar paying the full duty, 
the corresponding change would be from 
an increment of $0.0375 per 100 pounds 
per degree to an increment of $0.0434. 
2. The protective portion of the duty 
on refining may be computed as follows: 
On imports from Cuba under the Ac 
of 1922 the actual spread between 96- 
degree raw sugar and 100-degree re- 
fined sugar was 14.72 cents per 100 
pounds. On the basis of the stated 
quantity of raw sugar required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of refined sugar and 
the yield of molasses, a spread of 12.25 
cents per 100 pounds between 96-degree 
and 100-degree sugar would have been 
a sufficient compensatory differential. 
The differential between this amount 
and the actual spread is 2.47 cents 


Anal ais of ‘the differential in duty on 
and on 100-degree refined sugar under the T 


Duty on 100 pounds 96-degree raw sugar 


*Credit for duty on 6 pounds of molasses 


Protective portion of duty 
*Molasses imported as molasses. 


8. The Commission does not possess 
adequate information to determine what, 
if any, differential in addition to that 
necessary to compensate for raw sugar, 


to equalize costs of refining as between 
the United States and foreign countries. 


also into the costs of containers and the 
relative costs of transporting-raw sugar 


countries to the United States. 
Among points which have a bearing 
upon the relative position of Cuban refin- 
ers and American refiners, two may be 
mentioned, although no evidence as to the 
extent of their influence is available. 


duce their refined sugar by a continuous 
process. Where this is the practice,.the 


| 1925-1930: 





Ore errr eeeeeee 


1929 ‘ : 
2000 (Act of 1OBB)T on cccocsareececcscssece 


SEO (Aas Of IGGOSE ocr vengcearercatrersese 


Total for 1930 (up to and including Sep’ 


tFrom Jan. 1 to June 17, 1930. 
United States Tariff Commission. 
tFrom June 18 to Sept. 30, 1930. 
| the United States Tariff Commission. 


created directly and indirectly by the 
location and carrying on of such business 
in Ohio. 

We do not intend to imply that reduc- 
tions in other business taxes recom- 
mended in the reports of special com- 
mittees listed above, should not be made, 
but as yet we are not prepared to take 
a definite position for or against such 
reduction, 

Though the committee has not been 





able in the limited time available at 
this date to work out and prepare a new 


Duty on 100 pounds 100-degree refined sugar 


Spread between 100 pounds 96-degree raw and 100-degree refined 
Duty on additional 7 pounds 96-degree lost in refining 


Compensatory duty necessary to offset duty on 96-degree raw sugar 


is necessary on refined sugar in order | 


To obtain this information would entail | 
an extensive investigation, not only into: 
the costs of the refining process, but’ 


and refined sugar from Cuba and other | 


(1) Some of the Cuban refiners pro-| 
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Assessment and collection—Deficiencies—When waiver of restrictions stops run- 


A waiver that will stop the running of interest must be a clear, unequivocal 
and decisive act of the taxpayer amounting to an estoppel on his part further to 
contest the determination of the Commissioner; letter written by the taxpayer’s 

eneral attorney stating that the company did not desire to- protest against the 
inclusion of a certain sum, held not to be such a waiver.—Atlantic Coast Line R. 


S. Daily, 3207, Dec. 20, 1930. 


- 

No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal 


evenue. 


eee eect maa eee 
Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 19. 


ized any gain, the #tatute must be 
so construed that the same stand- 
ards for its application will be used 
for losses as well as for gains. 

2, Where a corporation in a single 
transaction, deliberately so formu- 
lated and actually so carried out, 
acquires shares of its own stock in 
exchange for some of its assets, 
the transaction is as much an ac- 
quisition of its shares by purchase 
as it is a disposition of its prop- 
erty by sale, and, in determining 
whether there is income or loss, the 
essential nature and effect of the 
transaction because of the presence 
and nature of the corporation’s 
shares should be given controlling 
importance. 

8. In such case, it would be spe- 
cious to recognize gain merely be- 
cause the exchange were denomi- 
nated a sale or disposition of prop- 
erty, if by calling it a purchase of 

_shares no gain could be realized. 

4. A corporation clearly realizes 
neither gain nor loss by a complete 
disposition of its assets to its stock- 
holders and receipt of their stock, 
regardless of whether the transac- 
tion is called liqudiation, retirement, 

urchase or exchange of stock, and, 
ogically, a similar transaction in 
part of the stock has pro tanto a 
similar result. Simmons & Ham- 
mond Mfg. Co., 1 B. T. A. 803, ap- 
proved; Behlow Estate Co., 12 B. T. 
A. 1365, and New Jersey Porcelain 
Co., 15 B. T. A. 1059, disapproved. 


5. Since a corporation’s own shares 
are not assets but only the conven- 
ient machinery for evidencing share- 
holder interests, it is a fallacy to 
say that when turned in, the cor- 
poration has received anything, and 
a fortiori that it has received a gain. 

S. A. Woods Machine Company. Docket 
No. 32015. 

Gain or Loss.—Where petitioner 

had a claim for unliquidated dam- 

_ ages and accepted shares of its own 
capital stock in a settlement thereof, 
and immediately canceled and re- 
tired the stock and added the par 
value thereof to surplus, no gain or 
loss resulted. 


riff Commission 


On Investigation of Refined Sugar 


House Committee Is Told That Sufficient Data Are Lacking 
To Determine Compensating Duty 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


per 100. pounds, which represents ap- 
proximately the extent of protection to 
the refiner under the Act of 1922. 

If the differential in the Act of 1930 
had been made to give the same degree 
of protection to the refiners as that in 
the Act of 1922, the differential in the 
Cuban sugar, instead of being $0.03 per 
100 pounds per degree, would have been 
$0.041 per degree, or a total of $0.164 
per 100 pounds between Cuban sugar 
of 96 and 100 degrees. The corre- 
sponding increment on sugar paying the 
full duty, instead of being $0.0375 per 
100 pounds per degree, would have been 
$0.0512, which is equivalent to a differ- 
ential of $0.205 per 100 pounds, as be- 
tween full duty sugar and 96 and 100 
degrees. 

The following table shows basic data 
| on which the figures given are calculated: 





a 

imports from Cuba, on 96-degree raw sugar 

ariff Acts of 1922 and 1930: 
, 1922 1930 

$2.1200 


2.0000 


$.1200 
-1400 
0010 


$.1390 
-0190 


«+ $.1225 


sugar is not ordinarily crystallized in 
raw form, but is taken into the refining 
process in liquid form. To this extent 
there might be a saving to the Cuban 
refiners in operating costs as well as 
the elimination of the cost of bags in 
which raw sugar is purchased by the 
American refiners. 

(2) The freight rate from Cuba to 
the United States on refined sugar is 
higher per 100 pounds than on raw 
sugar. The rates on both products vary 
more or less from time to time and 
the amount of the differential per pound 
likewise varies. 

4, At tlie time of the passage of the 
Act of 1922, there were practically no 
domestic imports of refined sugar. Since 
that time a sugar refining industry has 
developed in Cuba, and as shown in the 
following table, refined sugar has been 
imported in substantial and increasing 
quantities. 





Refined cane sugar: Imports for consumption, United States*, 100-degree centrifugal, 


Cuban 
Pounds 
2,647,149 
seoee 116,164,996 
177,410,837 
eve 373,452,431 
hawk 511,931,377 
aA 303,178,083 
See 108,354,864 


Full duty 
Pounds 
8,186,004 
7,480,488 
1,921,254 

11,036,270 
4,077,367 

10,244,889 

503,900 


10,748,789 


Total 
Pounds 
10,833,153 
123,645,484 
179,382,091 
384,488,701 
516,008,744 
318,422,972 
103°858,764 


t. 30) 406,532,947 417,281,736 


*From Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 
From figures compiled by Statistical Division of the 


From figures compiled by Statistical Division of 


tax system, we feel that it has made a 
substantia! contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the problems, and that the re- 
ports of its subcommittees, particularly 
the reports of the Committee on Re- 
search and Constitutional Law, will be 
found most useful to those charged with 
the formulation of the new laws. Also, 
the reports of the special subcommittees 
will bring clearly to their attention the 


special problems of different groups of 
taxpayers. 





Counsel's Letter 
Construed Not to 
Be Tax Waiver 


Statement That No Protests 
Would Be Made to Addi- 
tion to Income Held Not 
To Stop Interest 


A letter from the taxpayer’s general 


counsel to the Commissioner of Internal | 


Revenue did not constitute a waiver that 
would stop the running of interest on a 
deficiency assessment, the Court of 
Claims held in this case. 

Such a waiver must be a decisive act 
of the taxpayer which will preclude him 
further to contest the determination of 
the Commissioner, the opinion ruled. 
The latter in question stated that the 
company did not desire to protest against 
the inclusion of a certain sum. 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE R. R. Co. 


Vv. 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. K-549. 

RopertT R. FAutKNer for plaintiff; 
CHARLES R. POLLARD and CHARLES B. 
RucG (James W. WIDEMAN ‘with them 
on the brief) for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 8, 1930 

LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 

Plaintiff contends that no interest was 
collectible on $20,590.49 of the deficiency 
of $32,056.44 determined by the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals for the 
calendar year 1919 for the reason that 
it had by letter of Nov. 24, 1925, which 
was written and signed by its general 
attorney, consented to the inclusion in 
its income for 1919 of an item of $263,- 
106.06; that this letter constituted a con- 
sent to the immediate assessment and 
collection of the tax due on that item; 
that if the amount of the tax upon the 
income mentioned had been assessed and 
collected prior to. the Revenue Act of 
1926 in accordance with its consent, no 
interest would have been assessible as 
there was no authority in law to assess 
such interest prior to 1921 until the en- 
actment of section 283 (d) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926; that the failure of the 
Commissioner promptly to assess and 
collect the amount of tax alleged to have 
been due should not operate to prejudice 
its rights. 

We think the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue correctly assessed and collected 
the interest in question. The Revenue 
Act of 1921, section 250 (b), 42 Stat. 264, 
was the first act to require the payment 
by the taxpayer of interest upon a defi- 
ciency assessment other than the usual 
interest required to be paid upon the 
filing of a claim for abatement or credit 
and failure to pay after notice and de- 
mand, and for negligence. 

_ That act provided for the payment of 
interest at the rate of one-half of 1 per 
cent per month upon the deficiency from 
the time the tax was due, or, if paid in 
installments, from the time the install- 
ments were due until the date paid. The 
Revenue Act of 1924, approved June 2, 
1924, created the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals and gave that Board au- 
thority to review the Commissioner’s de- 
termination of a deficiency, This act 
gave the taxpayer the right to have the 
determination of the Commissioner re- 
viewed before being forced to pay the 
deficiency. 

Commissioner Restrained 

When a proceeding was instituted be- 
fore the Board, the Commissioner could 
not under section 274 (a) assess and col- 
lect any portion of the deficiency deter- 
mined by him until final decision by the 
Board. If the decision of the Board was 
unfavorable to the taxpayer the only re- 
course was to pay the tax, file a claim 
for refund and, upon rejection thereof, to 
institute suit. The act imposed interest 
upon deficiencies determined for 1924 and 
subsequent years from the due date of 
the tax to the date of assessment. 

_ Section 274 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
likewise gave the taxpayer the right to 
institute a proceeding before the Board 
of Tax. Appeals within 60 days after 
the mailing by the Commissioner of a 
notice of his determination of a defi- 
ciency and provided that, except as 
otherwise provided in subdivision (d) or 
(f) of section 274, or in sections 279, 
282, or 1001, no assessment of a defi- 
ciency in respect of the tax and no dis- 
traint or, proceeding in court for its col- 
lection should be made or prosecuted until 
such notice had been mailed to the tax- 
payer, nor until the expiration of 60 
days after such mailing, nor, if a peti- 
tion should be filed with the Board, until 
™~ a of the Board should become 

nal, 

Section 283 (d) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 for the first time provided for in- 
terest on all deficiencies in tax for years 
prior to 1921 from the date of the pas- 
sage of the act, Feb. 26, 1926, to the 
80th day after the waiver of the right 
under section 274 (a) to take the case to 
the Board of Tax Appeals is filed or the 
time the tax is assessed, whichever is the 
earlier. 

Section 274 (d) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 provides that “the taxpayer shall 
at any ‘time have the right, by a signed 
notice in writing filed with the Commis- 
sioner to waive the restrictions provided 
in subdivision (a) of this section on the 
assessment and collection of the whole 
or any part of the deficiency.” 

By complying with the provisions of 
this subdivision, the taxpayer could stop 
the running of interest on the whole or 
a part of the deficiency beyond the 30 
days after the filing of a waiver or con- 
sent if the Commissioner neglected to 
assess the tax within that time. 

Unless the letter trom the general at- 
torney of the plaintiff to the Commis- 
sioner satisfied the requirements of the 
statutes and left the Commissioner free 
immediately to assess and collect the 
deficiency, the action of the Commis- 
sioner in assessing and collecting the 
interest in question was correct, In our 
opinion the letter of Nov. 24, 1925, was 
not sufficient to constitute a waiver con- 
templated by section 274(d) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1926. 

A waiver that will stop the runnin 
of interest must be a clear, unequivocal, ' 
and decisive act of the taxpayer amount- 
ing to an estoppel on his part further 
to contest the determination of the Com- 
missioner. The letter of Nov. 24, 1925, 
was not such a waiver. It was not the 
act of the plaintiff but was written and 
signed by the plaintiff’s general attor- 
ney. 

There was nothing in it to inform the| 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue that | 
the deficiency arising from the inclusion 
of an item of $263,106.06 as income for 
1919 could be immediately assessed and’ 
collected. So far as appears from the, 
record, the general attorney was not| 
empowered to bind the plaintiff. The 





, question, nor did it state that the plain- | 


{tents of a waiver that would authorize 


; and collect, and, therefore, stop the run- 
‘ning of interest. 


| Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Many 


Experiments Conducted 


In Fixing Livestock Standards 


Check on Established Standards Made by Grading 
Feeders, Slaughter Animals and Carcasses 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a 


topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective o 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


The present series deals wit 


By C. E. Gibbons 


Senior Marketing Specialist, Livestock, 


Meats and Wool Division, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture 


Mr. Gibbons in the issue of Dec. 
19, described the routine followed by 
the. Livestock, Meats and Wool Divi- 
sion, in developing and establishing 
standards for livestock and livestock 
products. His article continues: 

HE following brief outline of the 
standardization activities of the 
Livestock, Meats and Wool Divi- 

sion during the past year may serve to 
illustrate more concretely some of the 
general statements already made. In 
order to check up on the standards al- 
ready established, several thousand 
cattle were graded first as feeder ani- 
mals, later as slaughter animals, and 
finally as carcasses. This work was 
undertaken in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and with 
more than 20 agricultural experi- 
ment stations throughout the country. 
Among other things this work tended 
to develop two outstanding facts; first, 
that with skilled graders there is a 
high degree of correlation between the 
grading of feeder animals and slaugh- 
ter animals, and a still higher correla- 
tion between the grading of slaughter 
animals and of dressed carcasses; 
and, second, that the standards adopted 
provide an accurate and workable 
measure of the factors and characteris- 
tics to which the livestock and meat 
industries give attention in commer- 
cial transactions. 


In the case of hogs a considerable 
number of animals were slaughtered 
and cut up and the carcasses and cuts 
weighed and measured for the purpose 
of getting a check on the tentative 
standards for such animals. The same 
thing was done with sheep and lambs. 
In all cases much information of in- 
terest and value from a standardiza- 
tion viewpoint was developed. Consid- 
erable work was also done along the 
line of giving publicity and currency 
to the standards, both tentative and 


official. 
A SERIES of colored posters illus- 
trating grade standards for differ- 
ent classes of livestock was begun. Two 
sets of posters, one showing the grade 
standards for slaughter steers, and an- 
other those for slaughter heifers were 
completed and several thousand copies 
In the next of this series of articles 
the issue of Dec. 22, Mr. G 
of the Livestock, Meats and 
which the Division renders 


*-_ * 


ibbons concludes his description of 


Wool Division, discussing the market news service 
to the industries it serves. 


mailed out to animal husbandmen, ex- 
tension directors, county agents, mar 
keting officials, stockyard companies, 
livestock exchanges, commission men 
and trade papers throughout the 
country. 

Other similar posters are in course 
of preparation. Exhibits were pre- 
pared and shown at several fairs and 
expositions. Some of these involved 
the use of live animals and others de- 
pended for effectiveness on ingenious 
mechanical devices and lighting effects. 
One man devoted almost his entire time 
traveling throughout the large live- 
stock producing arcas of the West and 
Middle West and demonstrating grade 
standards on farms and ranches by 
actually sorting thousands. of head of 
cattle, ogs and sheep according to the 
official and tentative standards set up 
by the Division. Thousands of people 
attended these grading demonstrations. 

* 7 * 


PERHAPS one of the most effective 

things done to illustrate grade 
standards was the preparation of a set 
of grade models of hogs, each of which 
typified a certain type and grade of 
slaughter hog. These were first made 
of modeling clay and later cast in 
plaster of paris and colored. The pet- 
manence, portability and nonperish- 
ability of these models have appealed 
strongly to educators and others inter- 
ested in livestock standardization, and 
plans are being made to obtain a wide 
distribution of the sets. 


In meat, the grading and stamping 

service inaugurated several years ago 
was continued and expanded until in 
October, 1930, approximately 7,500,000 
pounds of meat was graded, of which 
about 6,000,000 pounds were not only 
graded, but also stamped in such a way 
that the class and grade legend was 
ma on even an ordinary retail 
cut. 
; _The tentative standards for country 
hides and skins developed some time 
ago were given further study and addi- 
tional publicity. Much comment favor- 
able t the standards was received 
from various branches of the industry 
and distinct progress toward adoption 
of the Government standards by the 
trade was made. 


on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in 


the activities 
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Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


[ New 


f Agriculture 
Bills Introduced: 

S. 5439. Wheeler. To excuse certain per- 
sons from residence upon homestead lands 
during 1929 and 1930 in drought-stricken 
areas; Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 5440. Robinson, Ark. Emergency 
apprn. for special study of rural sanitation; 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 15424. Christopnerson. To prohibit 
purchase of butter substitutes for eating; 
Agriculture. 
Status: 

H. R. 15359, 
Marketing Act. 
H, Dec. 18. 

S. J. Res. 211. For relief of farmers in 
drought and/or storm stricken areas. Reptd. 
to S. Dec. 8. Passed S. Dec. 9. Reptd. to H. 
Dec, 17, Passed H. and sent to conference 
Dec. 18. H. adopted conference rept. Dec. 19. 
S. adopted conference rept. Dec. 19. 


Appropriation 


| 


Additional apprn; Agric. 
Reptd. to and passed by 


Status: 

H. R. 15256. Agriculture Dept. Reptd. to 
H. Dec. 16. Passed H. Dec. 19. ’ 

H. R. 14246. Treasury Dept. and Post Of- | 
fice Dept. Reptd. Dec. 3. Passed H. Dec. 5. 
Reptd. to S., with amdmts., Dec. 10. Passed 
S. Dec. 15. Sent to conference Dec, 17. 
Reptd. to S. from conference Dec. 19. 

Bridges 
Bills Introduced: 

H. R, 15433. Sproul, Ill. Little Calumet 
River, in Cook County; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

H. R. 1543%. Reid, Ill. Fox River at 
Algonquin; Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Status: 

S. 4803. Atchafalaya River at Morgan} 
City, La. Reptd. to S. Dec. 19. | 

H. R. 13035. Grand ‘Calumet River, East | 
Chicago. Reptd. Je. 4, 1930. Passed H. Je. 
30. Reptd. to S. Jly. 1. Passed 8. Dec. 3. 
Approved Dec. 10. 

H. R. 13130. Bogue Chitto River between 
Sun and Bush, St. Tammany Parish, La. 
Reptd. to H. Je, 28, 1930, Passed H. Dec. 
15, Reptd. to S. Dec. 19. 

Commerce and Trade 
Introduced: 
J. Res. 446. McKeown. Embargo 
against importation of crude and refined 
oil for sale in U. S.; Ways and Means. 
Congress 


Bills 
H. 


Status: 

S. Res, 364. Fire hazards of S. side of | 
Capitol. Reptd, to and agreed to by S. 
Dec. 18. 

H. J. Res. (440. Payment of salaries of 
—~<—“-  nee—e nen ne ener eee 
Commissioner was not justified under the 
letter in making an immediate assess- 
ment and collection’ of any portion of 
the deficiency determined by him prior | 
to the decision by the Board of Tax| 
Appeals. 

The letter did not state that the plain- 
tiff waived its right of appeal to the 
Board of Tax Appeals on the item in 


tiff consented to the immediate assess- | 
ment and collection of the tax. It did! 
not confer upon the Commissioner any | 
right not otherwise given by the statute. 
The plaintiff was familiar with the con- 


the Commissioner immediately to assess 


Such a waiver had! 
been’ executed by the plaintiff on Aug. 
9, 1924. 

Plaintiff is not entitled to recover and 
the petition must be dismissed. It is so 
ordered. : 

WHALEY, Judge; 


GREEN, Judge; and Bootn, Chief Justice, | 
concur, \ 





| 


| Yorktown, Va. 


| Stat 
WILLIAMS, Judge; | t 


Measures Introduced 
Changes in Status 


Capitol officers and employes on account of 
Christmas holidays. Passed H. Dec, 16. 
Passed S. Dec. 16. Approved Dec. 16. 

H. J. Res. 444. Apprn. for deficiency in 
apprn. for fiscal yr. 1931 for special and 


select com. of H. Reptd. to and passed by 
H. Dec, 18. : 


Customs Service 
Status: 
H, R. 12742. To readjust salaries in Cus- 
toms Service. Passed H. Je. 30, 1930. Reptd. 


to S. Jly. 1, 1930. Passed S. Dec. 3. Ap- 
proved Dec. 12, 


District of Columbia 
Status: 

H. R. 7996. To change name of Iowa Cir- 
cle to Logan Circle. PXssed H. Apr. 14, 1930. 
Reptd. to S. Je. 3, 1930. Passed S. Dec. 3. 
Approved Dee, 11. 

S. 4963. To relieve Comrs. of Distr. Col. 
to certain duties. Reptd. to S. Dec. 18, 

S. 5029. To amend act for acquisition of 
land in Distr, of Col. Reptd. to S. Dec, 18. 

S. Res. 362. Com. on Distr. of Col. to 
investigate bread prices in Distr. Reptd. to 
S. Dec. 18 

Finance: Currency | 
Status: 

H. R. 14271. To authorize medal in com- 
memoration of surrender of Cornwallis at 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 19, 


Fish: Birds: Game 
Status: 


S. Res. 350. Apprn. for investigation of 
conservation of wild animal life under S. 


| Res. 246. Reptd. and agreed to Dec. 18. 


Flood Control: Relief 
Status: 


H. R. 2986, For examination of Titta- 
bawassee and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., for 
flood control. Reptd. to H. Dec. 8, Passed 
H. Dec. 15. Reptd, to S. Dec. 18. 

H. R. 5708., For estimates necessary for 
maintenance of flood control works at Lowell 
Creek, Seward, Alaska. Reptd. to S. Dee. 
11. Recomtd. to Commerce Dec. 18. 

H. R. 8290. For examination of Mohican 
River Ditch from Lake Fork, Ohio, eight 
miles south. Reptd. to H. Dec. 8. Passed 
Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. Dec. 18. 

H. R. 9779. Examination of Mokelumne 


|River, Calif., and tributaries, for flood con- 


H. 


trol. Passed 
Dec. 18, 


Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. 
Highways 
Bills Introduced: ° P 
H. R. 15432. Sinclair. 
Highway Act; Roads. 
Status: 
S. 5314. To amend Federal Highway Act. 
Reptd. to S. Dee. 19. 


Indians 


To amend Fedl, 


Bills Introduced: 

S. 5438. Patterson (by request). To en- 
roll on tribal rolls‘of Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations claimants whose names appear 
in citizenship cases hereinafter mentioned; 
Indian Affairs, 

Status: 

S. 5034. Authorizing use of Osage funds 
for attys.’ fees. Reptd. to S. Dec, 18. 

H. R. 11443. For Indian village at Elko, 
Nev. Passed H, Je. 12, 1930. Reptd. to S. 


Dec. 18. 
Insular Affairs: Territories 
Bille Introduced: 

S. 5416. Bingham. For filling of certain 
vacancies in S. and H. of Representatives of 
Porto Rico; Territories and Insular Affairs. 
: International Conference 

tatus: 


H. J. Res. 383, Apprn. of $10,000 for ex- 


| penses of participation by U: S. in Ninth In- 


ternatl, Dairy’ Congress, Copenhagen, Den- 

mark, 1931. Passed H. May 29. Reptd. to 

S. Jly. 2. Passed 8. Dec. 3. Approved Dec. 10. 
Judiciary 


ua? 
H. R, 10198. 
and to improve U 3, Code. 


Reptd. Mar. 
19380, Passed H. Apr. 21. 


Rentd, te S 


To repeal obsolete statutes, | 


New Books Received 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by ‘the Library 
of Congress. Fietlon, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded, 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of las* line. 


Gt. Brit. Ministry of agriculture and fish- 
eries. Merchandise marks act, 1926. Rept. 
of Standing com., set up by minister of 
agriculture and fisheries, secy. of state 
for Home dept. and secy. of state for 
Scotland, on malt products. (Parliament, 
Papers by command. Cmd. 3474.) 4 4 
Lond., H. M. Stationery off., 1930. 30-18741 

Infantry journal. Map reconnaissance. 202 

., illus. Produced for Infantry journal, 
h., D. C., by Natl. service pub. ¢o, 
1930. FE 30-2946: 

Japan. Reconstruction bur. Outline of 
capital sapeeene re work. 94 p., illus. 
Tokyo, Ptd. by Sanshusha, 1929. 

30-18428 

Lawler, Thomas B. Essentials of Ameri- 
can history. Rev. ed. 496 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Ginn eco., 1980. 30-29871 

London. County council. Education com, 
Rept. to Elementary education sub- 
com. by council’s chief inspector, Dr. 
F. H. Spencer, on schools reorganized 
with break at eleven years of age. 12 p. 
Lond., Lond. .County council, 1929. 

30-18971 

Mead, Margaret. Growing up in New 
Guinea, comparative study of primitive 
education. 372 p., illus. N. Y.. W. Mor- 
tow & co., 1930. ° 30-27070 

Mogendorff, Ni¢co. “Fetn-leaf” of tomato. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Wis., 1929.) 
p. 25-46, illus. Wash., D. C., 1930. 

80-29470 
Ameri- 

history 


Montgomery, David H. Elementar 
can history. (Leading facts o 
series.) 328 p., illus. Boston, Ginn & 
co., 1980. 30-29372 

National homie study council, Wash., D. C. 
Home study blue book, compiled by J. S. 
Noffsinger, Ph. D., dir. of ... (3d ed.) 
24 p. Nat. home study council, 1930. 

30-18995 

Ontario. Dept. of labour. ... Survey of 
industrial welfare in Ontario. 39 p., 
illus. Toronto, 1929. 30-18740 

Princeton univ. Dept. of economics and 
social institutions. Industrial relations 
section. Memorandum: Age limitations 
in industry. Compiled by. . ., Princeton, 
N. J. 34 numbered léeavés.. Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Lithoprinted by Edwards bros., 
1930. 30-18721 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Seismological Rept., July, Aug., Sept., 1927— 
Serial No. 495. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscrip- 
tion price, 25 cents a year. (26-26163), 

U. 8S. Veterans’ Bur. Medical Bull.—Vol. 7, 
No..1, Jan., 1931. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. (25-26672) 

School Life—Vol. XVI, No. 4, Dee., 1930, 
Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior, 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 

(E18-902) 

Geological History of Yosemite Valley— 
Geological Survey Professional Paper 160, 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, $1.10. 

GS30-277 
amended, Jly. 2. Passed S. Dec. 3. Ape 
proved Dec, 16. 
National Defense 
Bills Introduced: ‘ 

S. 5419. Jones. For restoration of Old 
Fort Vancouver stockade; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 15425. Culkin.. For apprn. for con- 
struction at Madison Barracks, N, Y.; Mili« 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 15426. Culkin. For construction at 
Fort Ontario, N. Y.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 15427. Culkin. For purchase of 
land as an artillery range at Fort Ontario, 
N. Y.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 15486. Hale. Compensation and 
hospitalization for ‘enlisted men of Naval 
Reserve; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 15487. James. For 
struction at Tucson Field, 
Military Affairs. 

Patents 

' Bills Introduced: 

H. R. 15423. Carter, Calif. To provide 
for plant and cereal patents; Patents, 

Postal Service 
Bills Introduced: 

H. Res. 325. Sproul, Ill. Requesting P. 
M. G. to withdraw request for change in 
| postal rates; Post Office and Post Roads. 
Status: 

H. R. 101. For award of airmail fliers 
medal of honor. Passed H. Je. 24. Reptd, 
to S. Dec. 18. 
| H. R. 5659. To authorize P. M. G, to 

‘charge fee for inquiries concerning regis- 

tered, insured, or C. O. D. mail, and‘for P. 
M. 0. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1930. Passed H. 
Dec. 10. Reptd. to 8S. Dec. 18. 

H, R. 6603. Shorter workday on Saturday 
for postal employes. Reptd. to H. Apr. 7, 
(1930; Minority rept. Apr. 15. Passed H. 
Dec. 10. Reptd. to S. Dec. 18. 

H. R. 8649. To authorize P. M. G. to 
collect increased charge fof return receipts 
for domestic registered and insured mail, 
Reptd. to H. Apr. 1, 1930. Passed H. Dec, 
10. Reptd. to S. Dec. 18. 

Prohibition 


prn. for con- 
ucson, Ariz.; 


Status: 

H. R. 10341. To amend Criminal Code to 
define petty offenses and providing penalties 
therefor. Passed H. Je. 3, 1930. Reptd. to 
S. Jly. 2. Passed S. Dec. 3. Approved Dee, 
1 


Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills Introduced: 

S$. 5417. King. Public buildin, 
City, Utah; Public Buildings an 
| Status: 

H. R. 14804. Apprn. for emergency con- 
struction fund for public works for re- 
| mainder of f. yr. ending Je. 30, 1931. Reptd, 
'to H. Dec. 9. Passed H. Dec. 9 Reptd. to 
1s. with amdmts. Dec. 10. Passed S. Dec. 11, 
{Sent to conference Dec. 12. Conference 
jrept. reptd. to H. Dec. 16. Sent to con- 
ference Dec. 18, Partial conference re 
adopted by H. Dec. 19. Reptd. to S&S. 
, Conference Com. Dec. 19. 


Public Health 
Status: 


S. J. Res. 188. Sur. Gen. to investigate 
malaria conditions. Reptd. to S. Dec. 18. 
Reclamation: Irrigation 


at Ephraim 
Grounds. 


y 


| Status: ‘ 
H. R. 14056. To amend act to authorize 
disposition of unplatted portions of Govt, 
town sites on irrigation projects. Reptd. te 
H. Dec. 18. 
! Rivers and Harbors 


| Statue: . 
S: J. Res. 221. Amending sec. 1 of act 
authorizing public works on rivers and bar+ 
bors relating to Monongahela River, Pa, 
Agreed to Dec. a : 4 
n 
Bills Introduced: vos 
H. R. 15429. Johnson, Wash. To create 
bd. of local inspectors, Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, at Tacoma, Wash.; Me 
Marine and Fisheries. 


Tariff 

| Bills Introduced: 
| S. 5429. Norris. To remit duty on print 
ing press for Christian Record Benevol on 
Assn.; Finane ~ 

H. R. 15430." Evans, Mont. For duty oh — 
copper and products; Ways and Means. | 

: Taxation 

Status: yn! 

S. Res. 366. Heflin. Taxes paid by New 
York Stock Exchange and members the: 
lay over under the rule. Agreed to Dec. 

Veterans 

Bills Introduced: aS 

S. 5418. Jones. To amend sec. 19 of © 
World Way Veterans’ Act, 1924; Finance, ~ 
| H. R, 16431. Rankin. To amend Wi a 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924; World War Vi 
| rans’ Legislation. 


H. R. 15435. Ramspeck. 


For a rm. 
4, | $1,500,000 to pravide hospital facilities 
S| Bes Cada. Wiad SP yang 
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res Are Recommended 
In Ohio Insurance Tax Statutes 


i ‘Retaliatory Law to Replace Premium Tax on) 
. Foreign Companies Is Proposed by Group 


_ Of Governor’s Committee 


State of Ohio: 


Substitution of a reciprocal and re- 
taliatory law for the present premium 


tax on foreign insurance companies do-| 


ing ‘msiness in Ohio, tax exemption of 
the ur-arned premium reserves of Ohio 


fire and casualty companies, and aboli- | 


tion of the present tax on annuities are 
recommended by the insurance subeom- 
mittee of the Governor’s Taxation Com- 
mittee in a report just submitted to the 
full committee. 

The report, along with those of other 
special group committees, has been 
transmitted to Governor Myers Y. 
Cooper. However, it is stated, they are 
“not intended to represent the views of 
the Committee as a whole, but are of 
value as showing the point of view of 
various types of interested taxpayers.” 

The personnel of the insurance sub- 
committee is comprised of the following: 
C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, chair- 
man; Cleveland R. Cross, Cleveland; 
Thomas J. Davis, Cincinnati; Perry W. 
Flicker, Cleveland; Everrett C. Hale, 
Burton; Russell C. Heddleston, East 
Liverpool; Edwin S. Nail, Mansfield; L. 
G. Purmort, Van Wert; William A. 
Stark, Cincinnati; A. i. Vorys, Columbus, | 
and Charles F. Williams,.Cincjnnati. Its 
report follows in full text: 


Three Recommendations 


Made by Committee 


The Committee on Insurance begs leave | 
to make the following recommendations: 
First.—Abolish all taxes on the pre- 
miums collected in the State of Ohio by 
fo-zign insurance companies, and substi- 
tute a reciprocal and retaliatory law for | 


the present premium tax law, that is 4| province to recommend the adoption of 


| 


law which will tax foreign insurance 
« panies at the same rate at which 
the State in which the foreign company 
is located would tax Ohio companies. 

Second.—That there be no tax levied on | 
that portion of reserves of Ohio fire and | 
casualty companies which is the un-| 
earned premium and represents a legal | 
debt just as much as the reserves of | 
Ohio life insurance companies which are 
not subject to tax. 

Third.—That the tax levied on annui- 
lies as it exists under the present law be | 
removed. 

In support of our first recommenda- | 
tion we wish to call your attention to) 
ihe fact that the United States Cham-! 
ber of Commerce for years has advo-| 
cated the elimination of the tax on in- 
surance premiums, that all authorities 
on taxation have recommended abolish- | 
ing this tax, that several States in the 
Union . have eliminated the tax alto-| 
gether, and that all the other States in| 
the Union have a much lower premium | 
tax rate than the State of Ohio. 

The tax on insurance premiums is a 
tax on thrift, and it is double taxation 
inasmuch as the insurance companies are 
taxed on the property which they own 
(real estate), and the property which is 
security for all the bonds and mortgages 
in which the premium income is ‘invested 
is taxed, and in some instances the mort- 
gages and bonds themselves are taxed. | 
This tax is not a tax against the insur- 
ance company, as it is passed on to the 
insured in increased premiums. The in- 
sured‘ has not only protected his prop- 
erty against loss by fire and theft, etc., | 
and his family against the loss of his 
earning power, but he is paying taxes to: 
support fire and police forces, poor 
houses, old age and orphans’ homes. 


Premium Tax Was First 


Levied to Aid Department 


This tax was first levied by the State 
to produce enough revenue to support 
the insurance department to enable it 
to render proper supervision over insur- 
ance. In 1929 it required approximately 
$98,000 to operate the Insurance Depart-| 
ment of the State of Ohio, whereas the 
taxes collected amounted to $6,780,842, 
approximately $250,000 of which were 
fees collected from insurance companies 
in connection with their annual reports, 
and for licenses of companies and agents. 
The fees alone were more than enough 
to operate the department. 

We list below the taxes which were 
collected during the past three years, 
the taxes which would have been col- 
lected under a reciprocal and retaliatory 
tax law, and the amount of premiums 
collected in the State by foreign insur- 
ance companies: 

Tax co 
1927 
1928 
1929 


‘ 2 


6,780 


a 


Had we had no premium tax on pre- 
miums collected by foreign insurance 
companies, operating only under a re- 
ciprocal and retaliatory tax law, Ohio 
imsurance companiees would have saved 
the following amounts in taxes which 
they paid to foreign States, which taxes 
did not benefit the State of Ohio: 

$440,941.29 
575,435.12 
366,853.50 

These figures were derived from an- 
Swers to questionnaires sent to every 
foreign insurance company operating in 
the State of Ohio, to Ohio insurance 
companies, and from records in the Ohio 
Insurance Department. 

In support of our second recommenda- 
tion the committee would like to call 
your attention to the fact that reserves 
of life insurance companies are not 
taxed, being considered by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio as a legal debt necessary 


under the insurance laws of the State! 


of Ohio and returnable at all times on 
cancellation of insurance. The fact that 
these reserves have been subject to tax 
has resulted in the placing of these re- 
serves in nontaxable securities, so that 
the State does not at the present time 
receive a tax on these reserves, but 
places the insurance companies of Ohio 
at a disadvantage with foreign insur- 
ance companies inasmuch’‘as the foreign 
insurance companies are able to invest 
reserves in securities yielding a higher 
return. 

Because of this, Ohio companies have 
for years been forced to operate at a 
lower profit than the foreign companies, 
and by far the greatest percentage of 
insurance carried in the State of Ohio 
is handled by foreign companies. We 
believe that the removal of this tax 
would very greatly stimulate the insur- 
ance business in the State of Ohio, 
which has lagged behind other States 
which have seen fit to adopt more ade- 


|rially reduce the income to the benefi- 


| 


| Opinion on Premium 


|approximately $65,000 annually, T. M. 


torney General on Com- 
mission Payments 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 19. 


The State Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners is conferring with the At- 
torney General’s office to determine its 
future course on the question of com- 
| missions est mi local fire peorreyee 

; |}agents and the decision of the ird 
| gam suport Ol TERE thira recommenda: | Civil Appeals Court Dec. 10 in the case 
| tion the Committee wishes t a te {of Commercial Standard Insurance, Co. 
|that under the present law annui mt | ¥5 Board of Insurance Commissioners of 
are supposed to be taxed at their present | 7. y5 (V U. S. Daily 3153), An an- 
| worth at the same rate as/any other! nouncement by W. A. Tarver, Chairman 

property. Annuities are primarily sold| of the Board of Commissioners, follows 
| to coer ge in Z age, = in full: text: ’ 
jremove the possibility of a person be- : soci 
ing a charge against the State, and it The Board of Insurance Commission 
| would be to the advantage of the peo- 
{ple of Ohio to buy larger amounts of 
| annuities, thus removing their income 
{from speculative channels which is so 
often disastrous to the annuitant, jeop- 
| ardizing both income and principal. Be- 
|cause of the theory that the annuity 
| will be taxed, people in the State of 
| Ohio have purchased smaller proportions 
{than in other States where there is no 
tax on annuities, or where the tax is so 
|nominal that it is to the advantage of 
|certain classes of people to put their 
savings into this —- of income. ee 
much as income settlements under a ’ ea 
| life insurance policies can be construed | Of local a commissions and the 
| to be annuities a good many policyhold- | P aoe 

ers have not availed themselves of the 


opportunity of leaving their insurance | Foray of Industrial 


on an income basis because of the fear} 
of tax which might be imposed and mate-| os . 
Policies Discussed 
At Senate Hearing 


/ 


Columbus, Dec. 19. 


{quate tax laws regardi 


ng the insurance 
business. - 


/eral’s Department and its attorneys in 
| studying the opinion of the Court of 
| Civil Appeals in the case of the Commer- 
| cial Standard Insurance Company v. the 
| Board of In.uranee Commissioners, In 
this case the question involved is the 
| validity of the order of the Board con- 
| cerning the fixing of local agents’ com- 
|missions on fire insurance policies in 
| Texas. 

As soon as practicable after discussing 
|this matter and determining the situ- 
| ation, the Board will announce what its 
future course will be as to the question 


ciary. 

Inasmuch as the amendment of 1929 
was passed with an idea of being able 
to get a fair and equitable tax system 
|for the State of Ohio we feel justified 
in asking for the above changes in the 
insurance tax laws. ° 

The Committee does not feel it in ‘its 


Failure to Attach Application 
To Policy As Part of Con- 
tract Is Criticized and De- 
fended 





any particular taxing system for the 
State, but feels that regardless of what 
system of taxation is adopted the rec- 
ommendations listed above should be 
concurred in. 


District of Columbia 


Criticism of the policy forms used by 
|companies writing industrial life insur- 
ance was voiced by Percy E. Budlong, of 
| Washington, D. C., Dec. 19 at a hearing 
held by the insurance and banks sub- 
| committee of the Senate District of Co- 
-- | lumbia Committee on a bill (S. 1903) de- 
Tax on Insurance signed to protect industrial policyholders 
of Wisconsin, is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 
Mr. Budlong argued that industrial 
policy holders are at a disadvantage be- 


sessment Concerns Appli- cause the application for such a policy 
is not made a part of the contract as is 


cable to Legal Reserve | gone in the case of ordinary life insur- 


3 i |ance. There is a provision in industrial 
Companies | policies, he said, which makes the con- 
{tract invalid during the contestable pe- 
lriod if the insured was not in sound 
| health at the time 1t was taken out. Be- 
taxation of insurance companies writing | cause of this there is a possibility that 
jlife, health or accident business in the | the policy will become ineffective due to 
| District will result in loss of revenue of | lack of knowledge of the insured of some 
diseases he may have had. 
Objects to “Facility” Clause 

The incontestable clause is the only 
protection to industrial policyholders, Mr. 
Budlong asserted, and attempts have 


Ruling Makes Levy for As- 


An opinion of the Corporation Counsel 
of the District of Columbia relative to 


Baldwin Jr., Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the District, declared orally 
Dec. 18. 


Under section 653 of the District Code 
of Laws, Mr. Baldwin explained, health, 
accident and life insurance companies or 
associations are permitted to engage in 
business upon meeting certain require- 
ments as to assets or paid-in capital. 
The law prescribes $25,000 for compa- 
nies paying an accident or death benefit | 
not exceeding $500 or a weekly indemnity 
exceeding $20. Companies paying 
greater benefits are required to have as- 
sets or capital of $100,000. Any com-| 
pany or association qualifying under this 
section is required to pay a 1 per cent 
premium tax on District of Columbia 
business. 


the policy never took effect if the insured 
was in ill health when it was issued. 
Mr. Budlong also objected to the “fa- 
cility of payment” clause which permits 
the insurance company to pay a claim 


| titled to the proceeds. He advocated the 
| naming of a beneficiary in industrial pol- 
icies as in ordinary contracts. 

The witness said that there have been 
only about 10 rejections of industrial 
claims in the District of Columbia in 
the last three or four years = meee 
- Q -vertheless the policy form use 
_On the other hand, Mr. Baldwin con- Se a ema " 
tinued, section 650 requires all insur- | W. Gwynn Gardiner, an attorney of 
ance companies, other than mutual fire|+p.6 pistrict of Columbia, said that sec- 
insurance companies, to pay a 1% per} : District of Columbia 


: ; |tion 657 of the 
cent premium tax. The intent of sec- Code, as construed by the District’ of 
tion 653, enacted subsequently to sec-| 


. “a — . y | Columbia Court of Appeals in the case 
tion 650, was to regulate assessment) (5 Hawkins v. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
companies writing industrial insurance, | 24.9 Co., 40 App. D. C., takes care of 
a ts J . — lepal ve. failure to attach the apgticetion te the 
ae ta Fo =: |policy. It has been held, he said, that 
serve companies writing ordinary life in-| Unless the aplication is attached to the 
surance companies that meet the capital Boney OWE comaes is oF we 
requirements. Accordingly, they may | 
pay the 1 per cent tax on these classes 
of business. | 

Mr. Baldwin said he had submitted a 
memorandum to the Commissioners of 


defense by the company. 
legislation was necessary unless the court 
reverses itself in a case now before~it 
| where the defense was that the insured 
was not in good health when the policy 
| was issued. 
Health Inquiry Costly 

James F. Little, second vice president 


Premiums 
$2 


6,745,928.85 | 
7 468,322.17 

_8 3,428,890.95 | Insurance Co., Newark, N. J., contended 
; | that if the defense pf sound health were 
| the District of Columbia defending the| taken away as proposed in a substitute 
|Insurance Department’s contention that|for the bill (S. 1903), fraudulent and 
|legal reserve life insurance companies}dishonest policyholders would gain at 
do not come under the provisions of sec-| the expense of the honest ones. To at- 
tion 653. He informed the Commission-| tach applications to policies would cost 
ers that a clear line of distinction has! his company $500,000 annually, consid- 
always been drawn between. accident,| erably more than the saving that could 
| health and deaf benefit associations and|be effected in combating fraudulent 
legal reserve ompanies and this has|claims, he said. Likewise, he said, a 
j been recogniz4d by the companies which} proposal to have the insurance com- 
have paid ta es accordingly. | panies investigate the health of the in- 


ilected 


"841.86 


Applications for Radio Permits 
Announced by Federal Commission 


| Applications just received for broad- Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif. con- 
| casting and wireless permits have been | struction permit to change equipment. 
| announced by the Federal Radio Com-| Applications (other than broadcasting): 
milaalin an eatin: by ewes Som communientions, * 

n, Por ico, 
ian ea remees Radio Engineering Cow to add Bcsensaa, Porto, Rica, ta néinte at 
| 47% rankford venue, Philadelphia, Pa., 


, } , j}communication. WJT, modification 
| modification of license to change frequeney | license for change in frequency to 4,595 ke. 
| rom 1,310 ke. to 1,200 ke., and to share 


with any one local station, Station at|Co., Bradley, Me., renewal of special experi- 
|present shares with WHAT on 1,310 ke. } mental license for 50 to 75 ke., 25 kw. 

| KGKB, E. M. Wilson, C. T. Wilson and E. | 
E. Wilson, Eagle Publishing Company, 
Brownwood, Tex., construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment. 

KGJF, First Church of the Nazarene, Lit- 
| tle Rock, Ark., construction permit to in- 
stall new equipment. 

KFI, Earle C. Anthony, Ine., 1000 South 
Hope Street, Los Angeles, Calif., modifica- 
{tion of construction permit to extend com- 
mencement and completion dates to Jan. 17, 
1931, and Apr. 17, 1931, respectively. 

KFIO, Spokane Broadcasting Corp., 213/50 w., experimental service, 
Riverside Avenue. Spokane, Wash., modifica- | KGJW, Pan American Airways, 
tion of license to change hours of operation | Brownsville, Tex., license. to supersede one 
from daytime to unlimited on 1,120 ke. which has expired on 4,164, 8,015, 12,210 ke., 

KJ R, Northwest | 200 and 300 watts. Aeronautical Pt. to Pt. 
ee. Fike | service. License to supersede on which has 

ash., 


ment, 


' KGFJ, 


D. B. McGown, San Francisco, Calif., new 
construction permit for one frequency be- 
tween 3,000 and 1,500 ke. and one between 
5,000 and 28,000 kc., 100 w., experimental 
service. 

WJA, Press Wireless, Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
license covering construction permit for 
7,955, 15,910, 7,355, 15,760 ke., 5 kw., limited 
public service. WJC, license covering con- 
struction permit for change in location to 
7,626 Summerdale Avenue. 

De Forest Radio Company, Providence, 
R. I., new construction permit for 2,398 ke., 


' 


5 Broadcasting System, 
and Westlake Avenues, Seattle, 
construction permit to change equip- 


Ben §&. 





| 6,320 ke., 200 and 300 watts, 


; Aeronautical 
McGlashen, 15th and | service, . 


|ers is conferring with the Attorney Gen- | 


| been made to circumvent that by arguing | 


|immediately to the person deemed en- | 


from the application can be used as a| 
He declared no | 


|and associate actuary of the Prudential | 


San | 


of | 
W1XQ, American Telephone & Telegraph | 


Inc., | 
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Public Health 


|Effect of Decision | Increase Found in Interstate 
On Fire Insurance , 


Transmission of Electricity 


Texas Board Confers With At- 
Federal Trade Commission i 


Rising Disregard 


n Report to Senate Describes 
of State Lines in 


Supply of Power 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ated during 1929 (for the 48 States and 
District of Columbia) was 15.18 per 
cent. 

Similar gross ratio of quantities im- 
| ported to quantities consumed was 19.64 
per cent. 

Difference between the two ratios is 
{partly due to losses between points of 
generation and consumption, which re- 
duce the total quantity received by con- 
sumers by as much as 15,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. . 
| The size of the imports ratio is also 
affected by the fact that imports over 
international boundaries into the United 
States are 1,400,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
}in excess of exports. Aside from this 


ports from Canada and Mexico, the ag- 
| gregate for exports and imports across 
|the boundaries between States is iden- 
| tical, since exports of one State are 
/imports of another. 

| After excluding railroad operations, 
| the ratio of exported to generated elec- 
| tricity becomes 15.41 per cent of that 
| of imported to consumed electricity 
21.49 per cent for the United States as 
a whole. 





| Exelusion of certain figures for mu-| 


nicival and governmental plants would 
further increase these ratios of exports 
'to generated. 

The following table of kilowatt hours 


summarizes the movement of electrical | 


energy across State boundaries (includ- 
ing those of the District of Columbia) 
| for the United States as a whole (ex- 
| cluding Alaska and outlying possessions ) 
and total ratios for 1929: 

| Outward movement across State bound- 
jaries, 14,505,190,623; inward movement 
jacross State boundaries, 15,906,132,127; 
total electrical energy generated in the 
| United States, 95,582.144,161; total elec- 
|trical energy consumed in the United 
States, 80,968,440,669; ratio of outward 
movement to generated, 15.18 per cent; 
| ratio of inward movement to consumed, 
| 19.64 per cent. 

Reconciliation of outward with inward 
movement; Inward movement, 15,906,- 
132,127; outward movement, 14,505,190,- 
| 623; difference, 1,400,941,504. 
| Exports to Canada and Mexico in- 
| cluded in outward movement, 37,552,487; 
imports from Canada and Mexico in- 


in the District. Senator Blaine (Rep.),| cluded in inward movement, 1,438,493,- | ing stations of the companies concerned 


991; difference, 1,400,941,504. 
Highest Figure 
| Shown by Vermont -- 


Ratios for exports to generated and | 


| imports to consumed (as.they stand after 
| deductions for duplications) are high in 
| a nuimber of States. Ratios of exported 
| to generated shows Vermont to have the 
| highest figure, 76.26 per cent. Maryiand 
is second, with 72.70 per cent; Idaho 
| third, with 58.48 per cent; while other 
high ranking States are as follows: 
| Rhode Island fourth, with 54.89 per cent; 
| West Virginia fifth, 44.99 per cent; Lou- 
}isiana sixth, 40.88 per cent; and North 
Carolina, seventh, 38.84 per cent. 


| In the column of ratios of imports to 
; consumed Mississippi leads with 107.49 
per cent. Arkansas is second, with 103.7 
per cent. The others, in order, are: 
| Delaware third, 79.10 per cent; Nevada 
| fourth, 64.81 per cemt; Utah fifth, 64.16 
| per cent; Missouri sixth, 58.28 per cent; 

and West Virginia seventh, 50.44 per 
| cent. 

These ratios of imports to consumed 
are affected by the importation to some 
extent being balanced by exportation or 
reexportation. The reason for an excess 


| of imports over consumption in Missis- | 


sippi and Arkansas is the large quantity 
of exports from these States, the ex- 
ports-to-generated ratio being 22 per 
cent for Mississippi and 26 per cent for 
Arkansas. 


| Southeastern States 
| Have Highest Ratios 


| The southeastern States show the 
| highest ratios of interstate movement in 
proportion to quantities generatea and 
} consumed, The South Atlantic geographic 
division ranks first as regards exports 
ratio, and second as regards impoms ra- 
tio, while East South Central geographic 


ports ratio and first as regards the im- 
| ports ratio. New England is second in 
exports ratio and third in imports ratio, 
while the Pacific States rank lowest in 
| both ratios. 

| Outward and inward movement across 
sured would cost his company $10,000,- 
000. Mr. Little said that the ratio of 
| disputed industrial claims to those paid 
|by his company is 1.1 per 1,000, while 
in ordinary insurance the ratio is 5.6 
|} per 1,000, 

| Frederic G. Dunham, associate general 
| counsel of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
| ance Co., New York City, explained the 
| value of the “facility of payment” clause 
| to the industrial policyholder. Only in 
| one case in a thousand, he said, is there 
| any dispute as to who should receive the 
| money, 
‘for the insured’s family to get the pro- 
|ceeds promptly at the time when most 
| needed, he stated, without any formality 
or red tape. 

| Companies writing 
| ance, it was pointed out, can only keep 
in business by retaining the good will 
|of their policyholders so it is evident 
| ee there is no dissatisfaction on their 
part, 





| Revision of Insurance Law 
For Workers Suggested 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

Boston, Dec. 19. 
Two bills to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law were filed Dec. 17 
| House vf Representatives by Represent- 
jative E. J. Kelley, of Worcester. One 
would increase from $18 to $20 the maxi- 
mgm weekly payments to persons injured 
|in employment and increase the mini- 

|}mum weekly payments from $9 to $10. 
The second calls for a change in the 
| statute so that employes totally inca- 
| pacitated would be compensated the en- 
tire period of their incapacity, Under 
ithe existing law payments cease after 
the injured worker has received a total 

!of $4,500, 

Another bill filed by Repersentative 
| Kelley provides that physical examina- 





|for employment as laborers under the 
civil service rules, 


difference between exports to and im-}| 


division ranks third as regards the ex- | 


Under this clause it is possible | 


industrial insur- | 


with the Clerk of the Massachusetts | 


State boundaries by geographic divisions 
and totals generated. and consumed, in 
thousands of kilowatt hours, together 
with ratios, for the year 1929, are shown 
in the following table: 


Generated Consumed 
6,537,946 5,268,597 
24,211,767 23,050,870 
23,050,653 19,028,771 
5,746,239 5,293,988 | 
11,275,098 7,559,391 
3,556,323 3,582,208 
4,801,858 4,247,386 


New England .. » aS 
Middle Atlantic .... 
| East North Central .. 
| West North Central . 
| South Atlantic 
| East South Central 
| West South Central .. 
Mountain ....... . 8,985,477 3,683,010 
Pacific 12,416,788 9,254,220 
| Total ... - 95,582,144 
| 


80,968,441 


Interstate movement 
Outward Inward 
1,826,651 1,823,368 
1,379,237 4,188,352 
2,885,238 2,154,648 

896,926 1,697,203 | 
4,946,617 2,807,428 
823,421 1,527,277 
633,058 620,512 | 
605,338 831,032 
508,705 256,312. 


14,505,191 15,906,132 
Outward movement 
inward movement to | 


New England ....... 

| Middle Atlantic 

| East North Central 
West North Central 

| South Atlantic .. 

| East South Central 

| West South Central 

| Mountain ....... 
Pacific 


| Total .... 


Ratios (per cent). 
jto generated, A; 
| consumed, B: 
| A 
Now Bugland, «2.5 6.0. ove ss BUM 
Middle Atlantic ............ 5.70 
East North Central 12.52 
West North Central 15.61 
South Atlantic ... ... 43,87 
| East South Central ses ale 
West South Centra vos 168 
Mountain ....... . 15.10 
Pacific 4.10 


Total. Pt RRR: ) Sie 
Quantities generated and consumed by 
| private central stations, municipalities 
and railroads, together with quantities 
exported and imported, are shown in 
an appendix table for each State. Gross 
|and net movements of electric energy 
in each direction between each two con- 
tiguous States are also shown ina some- 
what more detailed table. Other data so} 
tabulated include the following: Classi- 
fied voltages of interstate electric lines 
or crossings; names of companies send- 
ing and receiving electric energy across 
State lines at each crossing; number of 
| crossings by boundaries and of generat- 


22. 
2 








by States; and companies operating gen- 
erating, transmission or distribution | 
equipment in two or more States with- | 
out interstate physical movement of elec- 

| tric energy. 


| Questionnaire Sent 


To Electrical Companies 


There isa map showing State boundary | 
crossings of electric lines, and a ques- 
tionnaire sent to operating electrical | 
| companies for obtaining returns to be | 
compiled m the present report. 

The compilations list 448 corporate 
and other senders or receivers of elec- 
tric energy across interstate boundaries, 
including some in Canada and Mexico, 
Interstate crossings listed including 
those crossing the international bounda- 
ries, total 927. 


While there is considerable difference 
between some of the results shown in 
the Commission’s report and the figures 
compiled by the National Electric Light 
Association for 1929, analysis reveals 
| that the difference is practically a mat-| 
; ter of method and basis. An explana-| 
tion of the differences between the two 
studies may be seen in correspondence | 
exchanged between the association and 


| Health Services The number of deaths 


| should be prosecuted.” 





| the Commission which is incorporated in 
the report. 

There are companies operating in 
more than one State, but with. no con-| 
necting electric lines between them 
crossing a State boundary. The sepa- 
rate incorporation of companies. operat- 
ing in different States is sometimes nec- 
essary in order to conform to the laws 
| of the State in which the company may 
| be operating. 

An important power company with d6p- 
erations in two States that are suscepti- 
ble of unification’ will tend to inter-| 
connect them for the sake of efficfency | 
and economy. But if the needed unity 
of operation can. be sufficiently’ pro-| 
vided with separate operating companies 
in the several States, the development 
of separate operating companies is to 
be expected. 


| Cheaper Auto Insurance 
For Good Drivers Urged 


State of Connecticut : 

Hartford, Dec. 19. 

A merit rating system for motor vehi-| 
cle operators, whereby good drivers will! 
pay less than bad drivers for liability 
and property damage insurance, is one of 
the possibilities of new legislation in the 
1931 general assembly, the Commissioner | 


| of Motor Vehicles, Robbins B. Stoeckel, 
| said in a radio talk. 


A demerit system is now in effect, un- 
der a law passed in 1929, which pro- 
vides that poor risks, or drivers with 
bad records, pay more than the standard 
rate set for the average driver. 


“Connecticut administration of the 
| financial responsibility law has arrived 
at a point,” said Commissioner Stoeckel 
“where it may be possible that guaran- 
| tors will consider the establishment of a 
| merit schedule. The result should be a 
| premium on good driving, and a person 
| who has a record which establishes him 





j in the public press upon the authority 


| States, so far as they have been alien- 


| disposition of such lands, or of appli- 
|eations for patent to the same, and to 


| Funds Urged to Protect 





jas a safe driver will get his guaranty 
| cheaper.” 


| Tariff Inquiry Ordered 
| Another Is Rescinded 


The Senate Dec. 19 rescinded its order, 
| passed by resolution at the last session 
| of Congress, directing the Tariff Com- 
mission to investigate the difference in 
| cost of production here and abroad of 
| cigarette books, cigarette covers and 
| cigarette papers. Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, who proposed the 
| Investigation, offered the resolution to 
| rescind. 

| An investigation of the cost of pro- 
| duction here and abroad of “cocoa and 
| chocolate, sweetened or unsweetened, in 
| bars or blocks weighing 10 pounds or 
more each” was ordered of the Commis- 
| Sion on the same day under the terms 


expired on 278, 2,662, 3,070, 5,690, 6,305,| tions shall not be required for applicants | of a resolution offered by Senator Gillett 


(Rep.), of Massachusetts, which was 
agreed to, 
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Insurance 


Cases of Disease 
Decline for W eek 


Increases Reported Only for 
Typhoid Fever and In- 
fantile Paralysis 


All communicable diseases except ty- 
phoid fever and _ infantile paralysis 
(poliomyelitis) showed a decrease in the 
number of cases reported for the week 
ended Nov. as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1923, according to 
a statement issued Dec. 18 by the. Public 


from influenza and pneumonia was 
greater than in the same week of last | 
year, it was stated. ‘The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all) 
parts of the country and have an esti- | 
mated aggregate population of more 
than 32,165,000. The estimated popula- | 


Utilities’ Expense — 
In Promotion of 


Bid Is Deseribed 


Transeript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Activities of Counsel on 


Musele Shoals 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Nov. 25 by C. A. 
Bingham, formerly an official of the 
Commonwealth & Southerze Corpora- 
tion, appearing as a witreess in the 
Federal Trade Commissioze’s investi- 
gation témto financial activities of 
power “and gas utilities, was begun 
in the @ssue of Dec. 16, continued 





tion of the 91 cities reporting is more 
than 30,570,000. Weeks ended Nov. 29, 
1930, and Nov. 29, 1929. 
Cases reported. 1930 1929 
Diphtheria: | 
@ States .. 2-224... 2.0... 1,548 2,278 | 
MONEE 6: ain onal g wih aie 550 8 
Measles: 
45 States .... 
98 cities ..... . sorte 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
46 States pin tie es 
Se ES 104 3's aed Soon de’ 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States ..... ... 3,008 3,891 
98 cities Sepaevereis eee 1,290 
Smallpox: | 
Oe: MOE... canndacpaveerey, Sea 853 | 
98 cities ... 51 84 


2,332 
673 


2,839 
449 


89 
37 


128 | 
68 | 


123 39 


| Typhoid fever: 


395 
64 


46 States .. 
98 cities Eee rss obs: s 
Deaths reported. 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
91 cities ... 


Inquiry Is Proposed 
Into Private Leasing 


Of Oil Shales Lands 


Preliminary Investigation of | 
Charges Made by Former | 
Denver Land Agent Asked 
By Senator Walsh 


| 
| 


310 | 
32 | 

| 

679 | 


712 





A Senate inquiry into recent charges | 
by Ralph S. Kelley, formerly in charge | 
of the Federal Land Office at Denver, | 
that certain public lands containing oil 
shales have been “improvidently, erro-| 
neously and unlawfully transferred to| 
individuals and private corporations,” by 
the Department of the Interior, is di- 
rected in a resolution (S, Res. 379), in- | 
troduced in the Senate Dec. 19 by Sena- | 
tor Walsh (Dem.), of Montana. 

Explaining his resolution briefly, Sen- | 
ator Walsh told the Senate: “I venture 
no opinion whatever concerning the ver- 
ity of the charges thus made and re- 
ferred to in the resolution. I have gone 
into the matter sufficiently to satisfy my-| 
self that at least a preliminary inquiry 
ought to be prosecuted with a view to 
determining whether an exhaustive ex- 
amination of the facts and circumstances 


The resolution directs that the inquiry | 
be conducted by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, or a subcommittee thereof, 
This Committee, Senator Walsh said, 
“can, at little or no expense, prosecute 
the necessary preliminary inquiry and| 
make recommendations to the Senate as 
to the course that ought to be pursued.” | 

Resolution Offered 

Senator Walsh’s resolution declares;:) 

“Whereas it has been recently charged | 


of a former employe of the Government, | 
of reputed good character, long im the 
service of and charged with the duty 
of inquiring into the circumstances at-| 
tending the disposition of public lands, | 
that considerable areas of such, valuable| 
potentially and otherwise because of the} 
oil shales in which they abound, have 
been improvidently, erroneously and un-| 
lawfully, if not corruptly, transferred to| 
individuals and ‘private corporations, to| 
the great loss of the public: 

“Resolved, that the Committee on| 
Public Lands and Surveys, or any sub-| 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, | 
authorized and directed to inquire into 
the charges so made and into the ali- 
enation of oil shales lands of the United 


ated, and to the practices, rulings and 
action of the Department of the Inte- 
rior in relation to the preservation or 


make such recommendations as to_ it 
may seem appropriate, touching needed 
legislation or other governmental action 
for the recovery of any of such lands 


as may have been wrongfully alienated, | 


or for a review of any final award by 
the Secretary of the Interior of any 
such lands.” 


Valley in California 


Witnesses before the House Committee 
on Irrigation Dec. 19 urged the passage 
of the bill (H. R. 13575) authorizing an 
approvriation of $1,150,000 to protect the 
Palo Verde Valley in California from the 
floods of the Colorado Rivers The Com- 
mittee took no action on the bill, which 
was introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, 

lif. 

Oe oae who testified were George W. 
Scott, E. F. Williams, C, P. Mahoney, 
all of Blythe, Calif.; L. A. Houser, of 
the Palo Verde . Valley, and George §, 
Henry, of Los - Angeles, Calif. 


Changes Are Proposed 
In Compensation Statute 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Dee. 19. 


Changes in the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law and the enactment of an old 
age pension law will be recommended 
in the biennial report of the State Com- 
missioner of Labor, John 8. 8. Davie, 
according to a statement by Mr. Davie, 
Dec. 17. : 

Among the changes proposed in the 
Compensation Act are an Increase in 
the weekly benefits to 66 2/3 per cent 


|No, 4783. 


\clippings and miscellaneous ? 


Dec. 17, 18 and 19 and proceeds as 

follows 

Q. All right. If you have a contrary 
opinion, you have had an opportunity to 
express it in response to the questions 
that 1 asked you. However, if you care 
to say you haven't any information on 
the subject A. That is what I have 
said. 

Q.I am _ content to let it go at that 

Mr. Healy: I will offer this sheet 4732 
for the record. 

Examiner Bennett: Let it be received 
as an exhibit, No. 4732. 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. I would like to ask you also what 
Mr. Newcomb did for the $10,355, which 
he had, which was charged to Muscle 
Shoals Power Distribution Company? 

A.I am _ sure I can’t break the items 
down. I can’t detail what that was for. 
Probably the record would show. It has 
been examined. But the Muscle Shoals 
Power Distribution Company and the 
Associated Power Companies” bid were 
all interwoen together. That was a part 
of the whole scheme. 

Deferred Charges 

Q. And the same thing is true of the 
charges made to Muscle Shoals Fertilizer 
Company? A. Possibly so. They were 
all together. 

Q. All right. The next sheet is marked 
That relates to payments 
made to Mr. Beasley, does it not? A. 
Yes, 

Q. Some of which were charged to 
the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Company? 
A. Yes. 

Q. And many of them charged to Mus- 
cle Shoals miscellaneous expenses, de- 
ferred charged to hydro projects? A, 
Yes, 

Q. Do you know whether those de- 
ferred charges to hydro projects were in 
any way involved in or connected with 
the Muscle Shoals proposition? A. No, 
I do not. 

Q. The sheet, however, does show that 
some of the charges appearing there 
were charged on the books of the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company or the 
Securities Company to Muscle. Shoals 
Fertilizes Company? : 

A. 1 know Mr. Beasley, as I testified 
before, did render some service in ref- 
erence to the Associated Power Com- 
panies’ bid, and the Muscle Shoals Fer- 
tilizer Company. ; a 

Q. Mr. Healy: I will offer Exhibit 
4733 for the record. ; ‘ 

Examiner Bennett: Let it be received 
as Exhibit 4733. 

Expense Account 

Q. Exhibit 4734 1 understand is a sam- 
ple monthly expense account of Mr. 
Healey, as rendered and paid by either 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
pany or the Securities COmpany. Do you 
understand it the sameway. A. Yes, 

Q. That shows the payment of his of- 
fice rent im Washington, does it not? 
A. Yes, "i 

Q. Stemography, telephoning, _ press 
A. Yes, 

Q. Totalling $828.30? A. Yes. 

Mr. Healy: I offer that for the record. 
Examiner Bennett: It may be received 
as Exhibit 4734. You have 4729 elimi- , 

nated. What has become of 47302. 

Mr. Healy: I didn’t offer 4728, 4729, 
or 4730. 1 offered 4731, 4732, 4733, and 
4734, 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Who was Mr. Beasley’s immediate 
superior in the Securities Company, and 
from whom did he take his instructions? 
A. I don’t know that. there was_a setup 
of the organization in that way. Any- 
one in the organization that had matters 
to be handled in Washington’ took it 
up directly with Mr, Beasley, just like 
they would any counsel that is situated 
away from the home office. In other 
words, I have called on Mr. Beasley, and 
I have never considered Mr. Beasley re- 
porting to me, without consulting any- 
one, but I suppose he was accountable 
to the executive officers of the company. 

Q. Who was in charge of the bid for 
|the Musele Shoals property so far as 
| your company was concerned, the South- 
eastern Power & Light? A. I don’t 
know that anyone was put im immediate 
charge, but Mr. Marden and Mr, Beasley y 
|were handling it. . 

Q. It is. my understanding, Mr. Bing- 
|ham, that the $4,740 expenses paid Mr, 
| Beasley amd shown on Sheet 4728, which 
was not offered, but concerning which 
you testified, were payments in addition 
to those Shown on Sheet 4733, which was 
offered. Do you understand it the same 
way? , I will have to check that. 

Q. Very well. A. Yes, IE understand 
they are. 

Mr. Healy: I now offer for the record 
pamphlet marked 4735, made by the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
inanswer to Schedule E of the Commis- 
sion’s Questionnaire. 

I will call attention only to one or two 
things im it. The Southeastern Power 
& Light reports, under oath, that there 
| were no mamepinss or publishing .com- 
panies im which the company held stocks 
or bonds, or to which loans or advances 
were made from Jan. 1, 1925, to Dee. 31, 
1929, which is the only period we are 
inquiring about. The contributions to 
national and local associations are shown, 
They report that during the period men- 
tioned there were no contributions. to 
schools, colleges, universities or insti- 
tutions Of learning, and that during the 
same period there were no payments to 
newspapermen, college professors, scien- 
tists or writers. 

I offer Exhibit 47386, which is the 
response of the Southeastern Securities 
Company to Schedule E of the Commis- 
sion’s questionnaire. The total spent for 
advertising and motion pictures is shown 
year by year, This corporation like- 
wise reports that there Were no news- 
paper Or publishing companies in which 
the company held stocks amd _ bonds, or 
to which loans or advances were made 





of the average wage, new provisions 
for medical expenses, a scheduled list 
of injuries, the creation of an industrial 
accident board and elimination of th 
right of the worker to select his ow 
method of settlement after an injury, 


ie 
n 


from Jam. 1, 1925, to Dec. 31, 1929, They 
show a contribution of $8,000 in 1927 t 
the Joint Committee of National Utilit 
Associations, and $1,000 the same year 


[Contézzxed on Page 10, Columns.) 
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PystisHep Wirnout ComMENT BY THE UNITED 


Railroads 


Freight Shipment 
For Commodities 


Expected to Drop 


Carloading in Eastern Area 
To Decline 1.1 Per Cent 
For Jan., Feb. and March, 
Board Estimates 


Commodity carloadings in the terri- 
tory comprising New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, eastern part of 
Pennsylvania, eastern shore of Virginia 
and the District of Columbia, will aver- 
age approximately 1.1 per cent less 
during the months of January, February 
and March, 1931, than during the cor- 
responding period of the current year, 
according to estimates submitted at the 
seventh annual meeting of the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board in 
Washington, and transmitted in state- 
ment form to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Dec, 19. 

- Excerpts from the statement follow: 

From the reports ‘submitted by the 
various commodity committees it will re- 
quire 747,198 freight cars to move an- 
ticipated shipments during the next three 
months, compared with 755,558 cars ac- 
tually handled during the same period 
in 1930. 

Decrease Expected 

While a few lines of business activity 
are expected to show an increase in the 
first quarter of 1931 compared with the 
same period in 1930, the majority are 
expected to show a deerease. The an- 
ticipated increase in the movement of 
anthracite coal is largely responsible for 
the low net decrease shown. 

Improvements over 1930 are antici- 
pated in such lines as coal (anthracite) 
6.0 per cent; coke, 8.0 per cent; crushed 
stone, 17 per cent; confectionery, 5 per 
cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 3 to 
20 per cent; flour, 7.4 per cent; hay, 
7.8 per cent; paper and pulp, 2 per cent; 
petroleum, 2.5 per cent; sugar, 0.7 per 
cent; textiles, ranging from no change 
to 3 per cent increase. 

To offset these increases, however, 
there will be a falling off in auto parts 
and accessories of 5 per cent; brick, 15 
per cent; castings, machinery and boilers, 
20 per cent; clay and clay products, 3.3 
per cent; chemicals, 10.0 per cent; canned 
foods and preserves, 9.9 per cent; 
cement, 10 per cent; dairy and dairy 
products, 7.5 per cent; electrical ma- 
chinery and appliances, 10.0 per cent; 
fertilizers, 3.8 per cent; glass containers, 
5 per cent; grain, 5.1 per cent; gypsum, 
8.4 per cent; iron and steel, 20 per cent; 
LCL (Philadelphia), 20 per cent; LCL 
(New York), ranging from 5 to 10 per 
cent less; lumber, 10 per cent; ore, 2.5 
per cent; a roofing and roofing 
materials, 10.5 per cent; limestone, 30 
per cent; paints, oils and varnishes, 6.5 
per cent; sand dnd gravel, 23 per cent; 
slag, 37 per cent, and salt, 7 per cent. 
So far as lime and slate are concerned 
no change is anticipated over same pe- 
riod 1930. 

Territory Embraced 

The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board embraces the States of New. York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, eastern 

rt of Pennsylvania, eastern shore of 
Virginia and the District of Columbia, 
and it brought together in Washington 

- approximately 500 representatives of the 

basic industries of the territory as weli 
as leading railroad executives. It is 
one of 13 similar organizations which 
cover the entire country, each operating 
independently, yet so organized that they 
may act in groups in their respective 
territories or as a unit for the country 
as a whole on matters involving railroad 
service, and distribution, in its relation 
to industry. 

With the operation of these Advisory 
Boards, which offer a common meeting 
ground between the. shippers and the 
railroads for a better understanding of 
each others problems, to adjust infor- 
mally service difficulties, and to study 
the general economic progress of each 
district, car shortages have been elim- 
inated by securing first-hand data direct 
from the shipper as to the number and 
type of cars and when and where they 
will be required. 


Baking Powder Case 
Ordered Dismissed 


Trade Commission Says Con- 
cern Has Revised Policies 


_The Federal Trade Commission has 
dismissed' @ complaint charging the 
Royal Baking Powder Company with 
unfairly representing that its competi- 
tors’ products contained an ingredient 
commonly known as alum and were un- 


qrealthtul and dangerous to consumers. 


In dismissing the complaint the Com- 
mission announces that the company 
has’ definitely abandoned the use of 
practices charged, and has not used 
them since July, 1926. Further, more 
than a year ago the title of the capital 
stock and share capital of the company 
was transferred to, and is now held by, 
persons who had no connection with 
or interest in the organization prior to 
September, 1929, and no connection 
with or responsibility for the practices 
charged. 

The Commission declares that “‘re- 
spondent in the hands of its present 
owners and officers has définitely adopted 
and continuously maintained a sales pol- 
icy that includes none of the acts or 
migthods so charged to be unfair and 
unlawful,” and that it appears there is 
no probability of a renewal of such 
methods. , 

The complaint dismissed is known as 
Docket 540, and out of it grew a second 
case, Docket 1499, in which the Com- 
mission issued an order to cease~ and 
desist, details of which were released 
for publication Saturday, Dec. 13, 1930, 
(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


Texas Court Rules on Crew 
For Gasoline Motor Trains 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Dee, 19, 
. Railroads in Texas are not required 
to maintain full crews in the operation 
of gasoline motor trains, according to a 
decision Dec. 17 in the Travis County 
Distirct Court. 
The court granted an injunction on 
etition of the Texas & New Orleans 
ailroad against the State Railroad Com- 
mission, restraining the Commission 
rom enforcing, as to motor trains, the 
ay requiring railroads to maintain full 
revs. 


Berna 


toe Day 


Cruiser ‘Augusta’ 
Near Completion 


New Vessel to Be Delivered 
Ahead of Time by Newport 
News Shipyard 


* 

The Navy Department has been ad- 
vised by the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Company, builders, that the 
“ Augusta,” 10,000-ton 8-inch-gun cruiser, 
will be delivered about Jan. 31, 1931, 
instead of Mar. 13, 1931, as originally 
scheduled, 

Shortly after delivery, the “Augusta” 
will be commissioned under command of 
Capt. J. C. Richardson, U, S. N. 

The “Augusta” is to relieve the “Ar- 
kansas” as ‘flagship of Vice Admiral 
Arthur L. Willard, Commander Scouting 
Fleet, and will join the Scouting Fleet 
for that purpose at Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, upon the return of the Scouting 
Fleet from Winter maneuvers at Pan- 
ama. The “Arkansas,” when relieved as 
flagship of the Scouting Fleet will be- 
come flagship of Rear Admiral H. H. 
Christy, Commander, Training Squad- 
ron, Scouting Fleet. 

A shakedown cruise will not be made 
by the “Augusta” because of the De- 
partment’s desire to conserve fuel dur- 
ing the current year. 


(Issued by Department of the Navy.) 


Air Traffie Control 


By Signal Systems 
At Airports Urged 


Department of Commerce 
Report Proposes Radio 
Or Aural Equipment to 
Supplement Lights 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

both day and night flying, and provision 
of means for signalling individual planes 
either on the ground or in the air, the 
committee says. 

Airports are not excepted from the 
peculiar terminal Pa experienced 
in other means of transportation, the 
Committee advises. “They are the bot- 
tle-necks of air transport * * * and the 
accurate control of air traffic on and in 
the vicinity of airports will be a basic 
necessity,” it explains. 

Different in Europe 

Many European airports seem to be 
given over almost entirely to scheduled 
transport activities which are regulated 
“with the utmost precision,” the report 
declares, and it is evident that in such 
circumstances control of aerial traffic is 
comparatively simple. . 

“This country, with its civil airports 
almost equally divided between commer- 
cial ports and those that are publicly 
owned, presents quite a different pic- 
ture,” the Committee observes. 

_ Development of a portable signal pro- 
jector, suitable ‘or either day or night 
use, is one--of the problems before the 
Committee at present, the report states. 
This light—manually operated and pro- 
jecting a high intensity beam of narrow 
size—is provided with sights, trigger 
control, and convenient means of chang- 
ing quickly the color of the beam. 

_Work also is being done on a flashing 
signal-light unit, suitable for day and 
night use, to indicate to all planes that 
trafficyis being. directly controlled, the 
report adds. While preliminary tests 
have been made of the portable signal 
projector, this signal indicating con- 
trolled traffic has not been tried out. 

_ Preliminary Proposals 
Preliminary recommendations include: 
1, Airport beacon equipment should 

be located at a point sufficiently re- 
moved from the traffic control tower to 
avoid possible interference with the ob- 
servation of signals for controlling night 
operations. 

_ 2. Illuminated “wind tees,” conform- 
ing with requirement of the Depart- 
ment, should be mounted near the con- 
trol tower in such a manner as to give 
true indication of wind direction. 

_3. Provision should be made for in- 
dicating when there is no wind or wind 
of low velocitys 

4. A standard system of boundary 
lights should be provided in order that 
pilots ay have clear indications of the 
complete landing area layout. 

5, The standard direction of flow of 
traffic around the airport should be 
counter-clockwise. When extreme local 
conditions make a clockwise circuit nec- 
essary, a capital letter “R” should be 
displayed by both day and night. 

‘The report, while including sugges- 
tions and preliminary recommendations, 
is not a statement of conclusions and 
final recommendations, the Committee as- 
serts. Work was started about a year 
ago, and the Committee consists of Harry 
H. Blee, Director of Aeronautical De- 
velopment, Department of Commerce; 
Charles H. Helms, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics; F. C. Hings- 
burg, Chief Jongineer, Airways Division, 
Department of Commerce; Lt. Newton 
Longfellow, Air Corps, Department of 
War; Dr. J. Franklin Meyer, Bureau of 
Standards; James Murray, Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce; A. Pendleton 
Taliaferro Jr., Aeronautics Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, and Lt. Comdr. 
F. D, Wagner, Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of the Navy. 





Wages Said to Have Gained 
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Both Wholesale and Retail Business 
In Canada Show Slight Improvement 


* 


* 


Christmas Buying, However, Below Expectations; Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Mexico Report Continued Dull Conditions, 
According to Department of Commerce Review 


Wholesale and retail trade in Canada 
showed a slight improvement during the 
week although Christmas buying is be- 
low expectations, according to the sur- 
vey of world business conditions by the 
oa of Commerce, made public 

ec. 19, 


The Argentine, Brazil and Mexico all 
reported the situation as dull while the 
depression continues in the majority of 
other Latin America countries. 

The Department’s review follows in 
full text: 


Argentina 


Argentina.—Business for the week 
ended Dec. 12 continued dull, with the 
further weakness of the peso exchange 
as a disturbing factcr. However, world 
cereal prices improved somewhat and 
the ocean freight cargo engaged for De- 
cember and January- is considerably 
above that for the corresponding months 
of the previous year and these constitute 
factors of encouragement. Weather con- 
ditions continued to be favorable and 
with splendid pasture vonditions and sus- 
tained meat prices the outlook for the 
livestock industry is satisfactory. The 
provisional government issued instruc- 
tions encouraging the administrative de- 
partments to give preference in tender 
calls to nationally produced articles 
whenever possible. 

The national and provincial ofticials 
continue to give their attention to finan- 
cial matters and to lay further plans for 
the reduction of expenditures in the 1931 
budgets. The arrears of the National 
Mortgage Bank were reported as 
amounting to 90,000,000 paper pesos on 
Sept. 13, but in view of the fact that its 
capital and reserves total about 200,000,- 
000 paper pesos no difficulties are ex- 
pected. The municipality of Buenos 
Aires announced a 6 per cent reduction 
in its expenditures in its 1931 budget. It 
is reported that negotiations are in 
progress for the purpose of refunding 
the recent Baring loan of £5,000,000 due 
on Dec. 31. (Paper peso about $0.40.) 


Australia 


are small in volume despite reductions 


banking circles. 





per pound. 


Belgium 


Belgium.—Belgian industry shows a 


slight improvement and it is hoped that 
1931 will witness an upward trend. A 
better metallurgical demand and higher 
glass exports were the outstanding fea- 
tures of the last month, while most other 
industries. marked time. Automobile 
sales have been stimulated by the auto- 
mobile show and the holiday season also 
reacts favorably upon the retail trade, 
but merchants are restocking with cau- 
tion, awaiting developments after the 
new year. 

Money continues plentiful with the 
call rate between banks quoted at 1 per 
cent, and offers exceeding demand. Tax 
collections in October totaled 653,000,000 
francs, showing a decline of 261,00,000 
when compared to October, 1929. The 
recent 1931 budget proposals have cre- 
ated no unfavorable comment and the 
situation of public finances is viewed 
with optimism. A new law authorizes 
the Belgian government to reimburse on 
Feb. 1, 1931, the $30,000,000 8 per cent 
loan secured from the United States 
in 1921, and originally scheduled for re- 
imbursement in 1941. This will be re- 
placed by a 4% per cent loan with Eu- 
ropean interests. (Belgian franc about 


$0.28.) 
Brazil 
Brazil.—Business in Brazil for the 


Imports were light. Coffee shipments 
were heavy but prices were slightly 
lower. Exports of coffee from. Santos 
for the week ended Dec. 11 amounted 
to 310,557 bags. Several compositions 
of important firms and particularly of 
textile companies have taken place. The 
milreis exchange has steadily firmed 


reis to the dollar. The new exchange 
regulations are interpreted as allowing 
nearly unrestricted remittances for com- 
mercial transactions, but not exportation 
of capital. An order has been issued 
prohibiting the sale of exchange to banks 
or firms abroad, the purpose of the pro- 
hibition being to prevent exchange spec- 
ulation. The moratorium has been ex- 
tended for a further 60 days on obliga- 
tions maturing in December, but during 
this period of extension semimonthly pay- 
ments of 25 per cent must be made to 
liquidate the indebtedness. The per- 
centage of withdrawals from interest 
bearing bank accounts allowed has been 
reduced from 33 per cent to 25 per cent. 
The Government is considering initiat- 





Less Than Value of Output 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
product added, as against 51.1/ per cent 
in 1849, It may well be argued that 
conditions in 1849 were so different in 
every respect that comparisons based on 
poe year may be in the main meaning- 
ess. 

Considering the period of 1909 to 
1914, it is found that in these five years 
average yearly earnings rose 13.9 per 
cent. The per cent wages are of valne 
of the product increased 2.4 per cent; 
wholesale prices increased .7 per cent; 
and retail prices of food went up 15.6 
per cent, 

A comparison for the 20-year period 
of 1909 to 1929 reveals that average 
yearly earnings in the manufacturing 
industries increased 154.4 per cent, the 
value of product per wage earner gained 
156.2 per cent, and the value added by 
manufacture per wage earner increased 
182.2 per cent. The per cent wages 
are of value of productefell .6 per cent 
during these 20 years, the per cent 
veges are of value of product added 
fell 10 Fey cent, wholesale prices in- 
creased 42.8 per cent, while retail food 
prices rose 76.8 per cent. 





ing a highway construction program in 
order to relieve unemployment. 


Canada 


Canada.—A slight improvement is re- 
ported in wholesale and retail trade but 
Christmas buying so far is below ex- 
pectations. Except in textiles, manu- 
facturing continues slow and little im- 
provement is looked for in the imme- 
diate future. The collection situation 


is practically unchanged from last week. | 


The Great Lakes navigation season 
closed Dec. 12. Eastern steel mills are 
operating far below capacity but a re- 
cent advance in price of $1 per ton is 
expected to improve conditions. 

The Canadian National Railways has 
placed large orders for rails for 1931 
delivery. Demand for passenger cars 
in both the Maritimes and Quebec prov- 
ince continues below the seasonal nor- 
mal but parts, especially for trucks, are 
moving well. The annual Montreal auto- 
mobile show will be held from Jan. 17 
to 24. A normal turnover is reported 
in Winter hardware lines. Sales of agri- 
cultural implements are light and buying 


Australia.—Holiday sales in Australia 


in prices. Subscriptions to the £28,000,- 
000 conversion loan close on Dec. 15. A 
total of £14,600,000 have been subscribed 
to date and the success of the loan is 
being watched keenly in business and 
Exchange difficulties 
continue to increase. Budget deficits of 
the Commonwealth and State govern- 
ments for the five months ended with 
Dec. 1 aggregate £19,000,000. The but- 
ter bounty has been reduced to 3% pence 


week ended Dec. 12 continues to be dull. | 


from 10 milreis 550 reis to 10 milreis 300 | 


Winter sporting goods are in good de- 
mand. 

In Ontario sales of chain food: stores 
are holding up fairly well; November 
sales of one firm are reported to have 
been only 3 per cent less than last year. 
Wholesale fruit demand is improving. 
The shoe trade is dull but there is a fair 
demand for leather gift goods. Fine 
chemicals for laboratory and profes- 
|sional work are maintaining a good sales 
volume but prices are tending lower, 
Book paper is in demand but sales of 
wrapping paper are small. 

Electrical specialties are enjoying a 
fair demand in the Prairie Provinces but 
other electrical goods are moving slowly. 
Hardware lines are quiet, wholesalers re- | 
porting sales 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
below last year’s. Rubber products are 
selling fairly well and a brisker demand 
is noted for specialties. Textile demand 
is quiet. The contract has been let.for 
the steel required for a $600,000 bridge 
at Winnipeg, an unemployment relief 
project financed in part by Dominion 
funds. 

British Columbia imports of toys and 
novelties have been rather heavy and 
seasonal and gift hardware items are 
moving in some volume in that prov- 
ince. Heavy hardware lines are quiet 
and sales of paint and accessories have 
declined slightly. Groceries are moving 
fairly well. Demand for shoes is slow 
but improvement is looked for soon. 

Reversing its policy of direct selling 
overseas, the Canadian Wheat Pool has 
announced its intention to close imme- 
diately its agencies in London and other 
European centers. All ordinary estab- 
lished facilities for marketing wheat will 
be used by the pool in the future. Net 
losses of nearly 4 cents were recorded 
by the Winnipeg wheat market in the 
week ended Dec. 12, No. 1 Northern cash 
‘wheat closing on that dafé at a new 
low of 56% cents. Export clearances dur- 
ing the four weeks ended Nov. 28 totaled 
21,250,000 bushels, a slight improvement 
over the weekly average of the two 
preceding weeks and ocean shipments 
during the week ended Dec, 5 amounted 
to 5,560,000 bushels. Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store on that date were nearly 
212,668,000 bushels. 

British Columbia mineral production 
for the year 1930 is expected to show 
a decrease of approximately 20 per cent 
in value from 1929 figures although in- 











creased volume is anticipated for silver, 
lead and zinc. Gold, copper and coal out- 
put is expected to be under last year. 


Germany ‘ 


Germany.—German business in .mid- 
Decembdr is preparing to face wiMt is 
expected to be the moat difficult Winter 
since 1923. It is admitted that the actual 
decline of production and consumption 
is not seriously greater than in former 
periods of business depression, but the 
present situation is complicated by the 
psychological attitude of the public 
which to a greater extent than formerly 
participates in discussions of economic 
problems and finds it difficult to main- 
tain business morale under the stress of 
successive disappointments. 

It is already clear that the Christmas 
buying pick-up will fall below last year 
and probably will not be sufficient to pre- 
vent a steady though small increase in 
unemployment during December. The 





peak of unemployment is expected in 
February, doubtless exceeding 4,000,000, 
The number of unemployed receiving or- 
dinary relief on Nov. 15 totaled 1,661,159, 
an increase of 170,000 within a month, 
Recipients of emergency relief on the 
same date numbered 537,613, a gain of 
49,000. Favorable factors include a sat- 
isfactory harvest, a measurable gain in 
exports during October and a conviction 
that the process of liquidating merchan- 
dise stocks cannot go much further with- 
out stimulating a new demand at the 
present low prices. 

The reichstag’s ratificution of the gov- 
ernment’s financial measures, accom- 
plished with a majority of 38, gives the 
government a new lease of life over the 
turn of the year, and allows a postpone- 
ment of major political controversies un- 
til the close of the fiscal year, Apr. 1, 
1931. The Federal Economic Council 
recommends legal proceedings against 
| price maintaining rings in the coal, brick, 
| tile, and carpet industries, and it also 
urges the necessity of a reduction in iron 
prices following the acceptance of the 
arbitration award in‘the metal workers’ 
strike. 

The government has decided to form a 
committee, headed by Chancellor Bruen- 
ing, for the coordination of price reduc- 
tion activities. The official wholesale 
| price index stood at 120.1 at the end of 
November, a decline of 15.2 per cent dur- 
|ing the last year. The November drop 
;in the cost of living index by 1.9 per 
cent to 143.5 per cent, x»flects the gov- 
| ernment campaign for a reduction in re- 
tail prices, 


Mexico 


Mexico.—Exchange on Dec. 10 reached 
2.26 gold pesos per $1 or 2.60 silver 
pesos per $1 but strengthened on Dec. | 
11 owing to reports that the Mexican 
government would take more effective 
steps to bolster exchange. Collections 
continue difficult due to the exchange sit- 
uation and the general depression. A 
vigorous “Buy in Mexico” campaign has 
been launced by Monterrey manufactur- 
ers and is receiving the support of the 
Federal authorities. 


Netherlands 


Netherlands—The general business 
feeling in The Netherlands was prob- 


time since the depression started, and 
no improvement is expected before next 
Spring. The retail holiday season trade 
is far below expectations and is confined 
largely to essential goods notwithstand- 
ing active advertising campaigns; re- 
tailers are now announcing further price 
reductions. Unemployment has again in- 
creased, and commercial failures are 
more numerous than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1929. 

Rinne activities in November were 
at a lower level and shoe, textile, ma- 
chine shop, electrical, shipyard, furniture 





ably lower in November than at any |. 





promeetion was curtailed. The radio in- 
ustry is operating at a moderate level 
but profit margins have been greatly re- 


garine industry is making satisfactory 
profits owing to the low prices of raw 
materials; the dairy industry is well oc- 
cupicgl, but butter prices are considered 
low for the season. The activities of 
the lumber consuming industries are gen- 
erally below normal, with the possible 
favorable exception of harbors and 
waterways. Building and construction 
activities are seasonally low. The num- 
ber of laid up inland and ocean going 
craft is increasing, and freight rates— 
particularly for inland traffic—are un- 
usually low. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies——The antici- 
pated revival of business in connection 
with native holidays has not yet ap- 
peared, and as a result bazaar trade 
continues quiet. Merchants, however, are 
hopeful that buying will commence early 
in January. The raw commodity situa- 
tion is unchanged, with trading confined 
to small lots, and prices are holding firm. 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua—Wholesale business in 
Nicaragua has fallen off over 60 per 
cent while retail] business has shown a 
decrease of 65 per cent. It is Peported 
that stocks on hand are low and badly 
deteriorated. Collections continue poor 
and extreme caution is necessary in the 
granting of credit. The 1930-31 
raguan coffee crop is estimated at 300,- 
000 sacks of 150 pounds each, of which 
nearly 25 per cent is from the Matagalpa 
region. The latest quotation on washed 
coffee is 10% cents with Matagalpan 
coffee ‘being quoted at 13 cents. 

Customs revenues show a monthly de- 
cline from January to August, the total 
for the eight months aggregating $1,- 
500,000, as compared with over $1,900,- 
000 for the corresponding period of 1929. 
It is reported that the net receipts of 
the railroad average about $16,000 
monthly, which represents a decrease of 
over 50 per*cent compared with last 
year. Only one gold mine is reported 
to be active at the present time. 


Panama 


Panama.—Panama business continues 
sluggish with collections poor and credit 
tight. It is reported that the Govern- 
ment is running into a deficit. The Ar- 
raijan road construction, the Albrook air 
field projects, and the hope of work 
starting on Madden Dam in the near fu- 
ture give promise of a relatively high 
tide of employment, while the visit of 
the combined American fleets during the 
latter part of February will stimulate 
retail sales and leave a large amount 
of cash in the country. 

_A bill has been introduced in the Na- 
tional Assembly providing for the estab- 
lishment of customs and immigration of- 
fices in Balboa and Colon, under the 
provisions of Article 9 of the Panaman 
Canal Treaty. Two other bills were 
also introduced, one calling for a tax: 
of $10 for each showing of. sound pic- 
tures not in the Spanish language and 
the other providing for an excise tax of 
4 cents on each bottle over 400 grams of 
imported soft drinks. 


Nica-| ° 


Aviation 


Funds Are Sought | AJ] Radiobeacons 


For Post Offices 


Bill Provides 400 Millions for 
Construction of New 
Buildings 


Authorization for an appropriation of 
$400,000,000 to be used in the purchase 
of sites and erection of buildings for 
all second and third class post offices 
in the United States would be provided 
under the terms of a bill (H. R. 15358) 
just introduced by Representative Hare 
(Dem.), of Saluda, S. C; 

Mr. Hare stated orally that the bill 
has a two-fold Dames It would stop 
the practice of renting these offices 
which costs the Government $15,000,006 
annually, and would give ample space. 
he said. If the measure were adopte 
relief would be given to unemployment, 
he added. ; 

None of the buildings would cost more 
than $60,000, it is provided. 


Commercial Flying 
Hazards in France 


Reduced in Year 


Only One Serious Accident 
For Every 325,613 Miles. 
Flown in 1929 Is Report- 
ed by Air Ministry 


Commercial flying hazards in France 
are being reduced greatly, according to 
H. C. Schuette, Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Paris, whose report was re- 
ceived and made public Dec. 16 by the 
Department of Commerce. 
ne serious accident happened in every 
825,613 miles flown in 1929, whereas the 
number in 1928 was one in every 197,096 
miles covered, it is shown ‘in a report of 
the French air ministry, according to the 
Department’s statement, which follows 
in full text: 

That the chances of accident in com- 
mercial flying in France are being 
greatly reduced is indicated by a report 
of the French Air Ministry which shows 
that during 1929 there was but one se- 
rious accident for every 325,613 miles 
flown as compared to one serious acci- 
dent for every 197,096 miles flown in the 
previous year. 

The work of the French Air Ministry 
since its establishment in 1928 has been 
commended in French aeronautic cir- 
cles, During the period of its existence 
six basic laws have been passed by Par- 
liament, nine others have been submit- 
ted and are to be voted upon, 63 gov- 
ernmental decrees have been issued and 
23 ministerial decrees governing the in- 
terior organization have been put into 
effect. . 

The Air Ministry examined 162 types 
of aircraft during 1929, and purchased 
72. In 1930, 116 planes of different 
types were purchased or ordered; these 
amounted to 140,000,000 francs (about 
$5,500,000). 7 

The length of air lines in operatidn, 
distances flown, and the number of pas- 
sengers and amount of freight and mail 
carried have shown a steady develop- 
ment under the Air Ministry, accord- 
ing to French information. Other ac- 
complishments cited by French writers 
are the creation of a national aeronau- 
tical school, the regaining of first place 
by France in a number of international 
records and the placing of France in the 

osition of largest exporter of aircraft 
in the world. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Dec. 19 devisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22725.—State Road Department of 
Florida v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad 
Company et al. Rates on slag, in carloads, 
from Birmingham and Woodward, Ala., to 
Arran, Sopchoppy, McIntyre, Lanark, and 
Carrabelle, Fla., found to have been unrea- 
sonable, Reparation awarded. 


No. 23201.—Guggenhime & Company v. 
Modesto & Empire Traction Company et al. 
Charges on one carload of raisins from 
Modesto, Calif., to Omaha, Nebr., recon- 
signed to Chicago, IIl., found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 22674.—American Cotton Waste & 
Linter Exchange v. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company et al. 1., Ratings in official 
classification on “cotton mattresses” found 
applicable on “old or used cotton mat- 
tresses.” 2. Rates and ratings in official 
classification territory on cotton wastes, in 
carloods and less than carloads, found not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, 3. 
Failure of defendants to provide by tariff 
rule that the expense of cleaning and dis- 
infecting ears which have been used for 
the transportation of old or used cotton mat- 
tresses shall be imposed as a separately 
stated charge on the shippers or receivers 
of such mattresses, found not unlawful. 
Complaint ‘dismissed. 

No. 23124.—Concrete Engineering Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Rock Island and Gulf Rail- 
way Company et al. Rate charged on re- 
inforcing steel bars and woven wire con- 
crete reinforcement, in carloads, from 
Houston, Tex., to Shamrock, Tex., over an 
interstate route found applicable and not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No, 22595.—Anniston Traffic Bureau v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company 
et al, Rates on grain and grain products, 
in carloads, from certain Bhio and Mis- 
sissippi River crossings and Nashville, 
Tenn., to Anniston, Ala., found not unrea- 
sonable or in violation of section 4, but 
unduly prejudicial. Undue prejudice or- 
dered removed. Reparation denied. 


No, 23087.—Buckstaff Company v. Balti- 


Order on Citrus Rates 
Is Suspended by I. C. C. 


By an order entered Dec. 18 in In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 


3556, the Interstate Commerce Com-| 


mission suspended from Dec. 19, 1930, 
until July 19, 1931, the. operation of 
certain schedules proposing to restrict 
the commodity rates on citrus fruits in 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum 
weight 27,840 pounds to apply only 
when packed in boxes, estimated at 85 


pounds per box, and 30,600 pounds per | 


carload. This would have the effect of 
forcing the application of higher class 
rates on citrus fruits packed in baskets, 
in bulk, or otherwise, from points in 
southern Texas to various interstsate 


in specialty lines is proceeding cautiously, | duced due to keen competition, The mar-| destinations, 








} in 


more & Ohio Railroad Company et al. Rate 
on furniture, in carloads, from Oshkosh, 
Wis., to Lima, Ohio, found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22487.—William W. Wheelock and 
William G. Bierd, as receivers of the rail- 
ways and property of Chicago and Alton 
Railroad Company v. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown Railway Company et al. Divi- 
sions accorded complainants of joint re- 
shipping or proportional rates, and of joint 
nontransit rates, on grain, grain products, 
and grain by-products, in carloads, from 
Peoria and Pekin, Ill., via Chicago, Joliet, 
or Dwight, Ill., to destinations in eastern 
trunk-line and New England territories, 
found unjust, unreasonable, and inequi- 
table. Reasonable and nonprejudicial divi- 
sions prescribed for the future. 

No. 22845.—American Oil & Supply Com- 
pany v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company et 
al. Rates on benzol, toluol, and xylol, in 
tank-carloads, from Pittsburgh, Pa., to New- 
ark, N. J., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. 22380.—George & William Kolb et 
al. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
et al. Rate on clay, in carloads, from Les- 
lie, Md., to Philadelphia, Pa., found appli- 
cable. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 22774.—Sol Blumberg v. Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Company et al. Rates and 
charges on mixed carloads of various com- 
modities shipped during the year 1920, from 
St. Louis, Mo., to New York, N. Y., found 
to have been applicable as to some of the 
shipments and imapplicable as to others. 
Applicable rates and charges found to have 
been unreasonable, Reparation awarded. 

No, 22009.—Atlantic Shell Company, Inc., 
et al. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Rates on oyster shells, whole, 
oyster shells, crushed, and oyster shell dust, 
in carloads, from\ Jacksonville, Fla., to points 
in Georgia found unreasonable but not other- 
wise unlawful. Reasonable rates prescribed 
for the future. : 

No. 16321.—State Corporation Commission 
of Virginia v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Company et al. Former findings of undue 
prejudice with respect to rates on cotton 


| piece goods, knitting-factory products, and 


hosiery, in less than carloads, from Nor- 
folk, Va., to certain destinations in North 
Carolina, interpreted. Order requiring re- 
moval of undue prejudice and preference 
amended. Former resports, 136 I. C, C. 1738, 
161 I. C. C. 278, and 165 I. C. C. 31. 

No, 22773.—F. H. Crow Lumber Company 
et al. v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Rates on lumber and articles 
taking the same rates, except on rough green 
sawed staveé as stated, in carloads, from 
points on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway and the Tennessee Central 
Railway, also via the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad from Nashville, Tenn., to Ohio 
and Mississippi River crossings and points 


lin central territory found not unreasonable 


or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 23303.—Vietor Carlson & Sons v. 
Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway Company. Demurrage charges on 
six carloads of cement and gravel collected 
at Mondovi, Wis., not shown to have been 
illegal. Shipments not shown to have moved 
interstate commerce. Complaint dismis- 


sed. 


On Great Lakes 
Now Automatic 


Clock Control Device Sup- 
plants Manual Operation 
In Every Station of Light- 
house System 


All radiobeacons for guiding and warn- 
ing vessels plying the Great Lakes are 
now equipped to operate. automatical 
through the use of clock devices devel- 
oped by the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce, the service 
announced recently. The announcement 
follows in full text: 3 

With the closing of ee upon 
the Great Lakes, which will be practi- 
cally complete by the end of December, 
the system of United States radiobeacons 
operated upon these lakes reached the 
point where all 29 stations were auto- 
matically operated. f ; 

When radiobeacons were first installed 
at lighthouses and lightships, as a means 
of guiding and warning vessels, they 
were manually operated, and usually for 
only four half-hour periods during each 
24 hours. : 

All radiobeacons on the Great Lakes 
are now equipped to operate automati- 
cally for the last 15 minutes out of each 
hour of the day. This automatic opera- 
tion is made possible by clock control 
devices developed by the Lighthouse 
Service. A master clock makes the nec- 
essary electrical contacts which accom- 
plish the starting of the motor generator 
and of the transmitting apparatus in the 
proper sequence and at the desired in- 
stant. Stations are synchronized in 
groups, usually of threes. This syn 
chronization consists of the group mem~- 
bers sending out their signals in rota- 
tion, each station sending for a minute 
at a time. 

The decision to put all Great Lakes 
radiobeacons on a schedule of hotrly 
operation was not made until the Spring 
of 1930, so that much of the field work 
of installing equipment at stations was 
necessary after navigation opened. How- 
ever, the necessary changes were made in 
rapid succession, and the season is now 
closing with all stations furnished with 
the new equipment and sending on the 
modernized program. E 

The change to hourly operation has 
met with favorable response from mari+ 
ners, who are now able each hour to 
check their position on all radiobeacons 
within their range. The speed of the 
average Great Lakes freighter is ap- 
proximately 12 miles per hour, so that a 
check is possible every 12 miles along 
the course. 


Air Service Between China 
And Germany to Begin Soon 


Air service between Germany and 
China to, be operated by the Chinese gov- 
ernment in conjunction with the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa is expected to start early 
in January, 1931, according to advices 
from Consul D. O. Spamer, at ia 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce, : 

A corporation with a capitalization of 
approximately $836,100 has been set u 
by the Chinese government and the Li 
Honss for the specific purpose of operat- 
ing this service. The Chinese. govern- 
ment will hold 2,000 shares and the Ger- 
man company the remaining 1,000, ac- 
cording to Shanghai information. 

Four flights weekly, two from Shang- 
hai to Berlin and two from Berlin to 
Shanghai, are projected at the present 
time. The planes, which will carry both 
passengers and mail, will follow. the rail- 
way route across Siberia. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission ° 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 

No. 24095.—Gulfport Chamber of Com-~ 
merce, Gulfport, Mass., v. Gulf and Ship 
Island Railroad Company et al. Against 
switching rates as applied to carload traf- 
fic at Gulfport as unfair, unreasonable, un- 
just, unjustly discriminatory and prejudi- 
cial to Gulfport and its traffic and preferen- 
tial of Mobile and Jackson, Miss., and its 
traffic. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of just, reasonable, nondis- 
criminatory, nonprejudicial and otherwise 
lawful rates. - 

No. 24094.—O. M. Scott & Sons Companits 
Marysville, Ohio, v. The Pennsylvania il- 
road et al. Against the application of fifth- 
class rates of 4644 cents per 100 pounds on 
shipments of soya beans between points in 
Delaware and Marysville as unjust, unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory and un- 
duly preferential. Ask for eease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 24095.—Kirsch Company, Sturgis, 
Mich., v. Southern Pacific Company et al. 
Against the application of a fourth-clasg 
rate of $3.22% per 100 pounds, minimum 
30,000 on carload shipments of curtain rods, 
fixtures and poles from Emeryville, Calif. 
to Sturgis,-Mich., as unjust, and unreason- 
able as compared with westbound rates. 
Ask for cease and desist order and reparae 
tion of $1,000. : s 

No. 23834, Sub. No. 1.—Sinclair Refining 
Company, New York, N. Y., v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges 
on shipments of petroleum and petroleum 
products, carloads, from San Springs, Okla. 
to destinations in Texas, viz.: Amarillo, 
Kress, Lamesa, Lockney, Lubboek, Memphis, 
Pampa, Perryton, Plainview, Seagraves, 
Shamrock, Stratford,.Tahoka and Tulias 
Ask for just and reasonable rates and rep= 
aration. 

No. 24096.—Acme Cut Stone Company et 
al., Detroit, Mich, v. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates on block and sawed stone, from 
the Bedford district to Cincinnati, ss 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Leuisville, Ky., 
Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. Cease 
desist order, the establishment of just a 
reasonable rates and reparation of $194, 

No. 24097.—Illinois Steel Bridge Come 
pany, Jacksonville, Ill., v. The Chicago & 
‘Alton Railroad et al. Unjust and unrea= 
sonable rates on bridge iron, carloads 
from South Chicago, Ill, to Strawn, Tex, 
Cease and desist order, the establishment 
of just and reasonable rates and repa: 
asked for. : 

No. 24098.—The “Robb-Ross Com: 
al., Sioux City, Iowa, v. Chicago 
Western Railway et al. Unjust, unreason= 
able, unduly prejudicial and unduly prefs 
erential rates on beverage or dessert prep- 
arations (dry), from their plants in 
| City, Iowa, and Hastings, Nebr., to 
ous points throughent the United 
Ask for cease and desjgt order, the 
lishment of just and reasonable 
reparation. 
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Ohio Committee Submits Its Report | 


On State Taxation of National Banks 


_ Validity of Income Tax on Federal Securities. 


| 


Is Questioned; Limitations of the | 
Statute Are Discussed 


State of Ohio: 


An analysis of what the States can 
do and what they can not do under Fed- 
eral statute with respect to taxing na- 


Columbus, Dec. 19. | 


ation; but this. exception: clearly does| 


not extend to the exemption of a whole | 
felass of Securities ‘dealt in as. invest-| 


tienal banks within their borders has} ments and which» enter: into the busi-| 


been prepared by the subcommittee on 
constitutional law and draiting and sub- 
mitted to the Governor’s Taxation Com- 
mittee. It contains a discussion of each 
method of taxation permitted by sec- 
tion 5219, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which controls taxation 
‘of national banks, not only in Ohio, but 
in all the States. 

An authorized summary of the- con- 
clusions of the subcommittee follows in 
full text: 

I. What the States can do. . 

(a) Tax the real property of national 
banks according to value the same as 
other property. 

(b) Either (1) tax the shares of stock 
of national banks, including those be- 
longing to nonresidents as property 
where the bank is located (i. e. shares 
of such stock in banks located outside 
of a State can not be taxed by the State); 
(2) tax the income of the shoreholders 
derived. from dividends on such stock; 
or (3) tax the income of national banks 
or (4) tax national banks according to 
their entire net income. 

Note: Under the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Macallan Company v. Mass., 279 ‘U. 
S. 620, the validity of any distinction 
between (3) and (4) is very doubtful. 


Limitations Imposed 


On Various States 

II. What the States can not do. _ 

(a) They can not tax the intangible 
assets belonging to national banks, such 
as notes, mortgages, cash, bonds, etc., 
as such; nor their tangible personal prop- 
erty. 

. (b) They cannot combine a property 
étax on bank shares with an income tax 
either on the bank itself or on the share- 
‘holders. : : 

(c) They cannot impose specific or 
special taxes upon national banks or 
their shareholders. : 

(d) It is not safe to advise a combina- 
tion-of a bank income tax with an indi- 
vidual income tax, including bank divi- 
dends, for the reason that section 1(c) 
of 6219 is by no means clear on that 
point. 

III. Conditions attached, if they tax 
national banks. 

(a) If the shares of stock are taxed as 
property the return must be made by 
the bank which will pay the taxes as 
the agent of its nonresident stockhold- 
ers. (Most State statutes, including 
those of Ohio, require the bank to pay 
the taxes as agent of all its stock- 
holders.) 

(b) The tax imposed upon the shares 
as property shall not be at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens of such State coming into compe- 
tition with the business of national banks. 

A great mass of decisions has been 
rendered interpreting this last phrase, 
and the present form of the statute is 
itself an expression of some decisions 
“rendered under earlier and less elaborate 
forms. The word “rate” means not 
merely the percentage of levy but rather 
the burden of the tax; so that this con- 
dition prohibits discrimination in fact, 
such as by the imposition of different 
standards of valuation, either under the 
law itself or through the maladministra- 
tion of taxing officials. It forbids the 
failure of the State law itself or of the 
taxing officials to assess competing 
moneyed capital; also other discrimina- 
tions favorable to competing moneyed 
capital, such as the permissive deduction 
of débts from credits, providing the lat- 
ter come into competition with national 
banks. 


Number of Definitions 
Of Moneyed Capital 


A number of definitions ef moneyed 
capital will be found in the accompany- 
ing memorandum. It is betieved safe to 
assert that all these can be summed 
up in the statement that moneyed cap- 
ital includes all intangible wealth, such 
as loans, investments, eic. 

The word “competing” or the phrase 
“coming into competition with” denotes 
-intangible wealth of a character which 
normally enters into the business of 
banking. The mere ownership of such 
intanigble wealth, such as a note, a bond 
or a mortgage, with a view to holding 
it as an investment would not consti- 
tute competition with national banks and 
such intangibles would not be competing 
moneyed capital. But transactions in or 
with such intangibles, such as using them 
as capital over and over again by way 
of repeated loans or purchases and re- 
investments would be competition ‘with 
national banks if transactions of that 
characer were legally open to national 
banks; and intangibles so used must be 
taxed to the same extent as national 
bank shares, if the latter are taxed at 
all. 

It should be added that it has been 
held that the word “substantial” should 
be understood as modifying ‘‘competi- 
tion,” so that isolated transactions com- 
paratively small in amount would not 
be within the contemplation of the stat- 
ute. 

It has been distinctly held in numer- 
ous cases that individuals and unincor- 
porated associations and partnerships, 
as well as State banks and other finan- 
cial institutions, may be competitors of 
national banks. 

On the other hand, there are holdings 
to the effect that reasonable exemptions 
from taxation may be made, and com- 
ulsory exemptions, as of United States 
onds, etc., may be permitted, without 
violating the condition under consider- 


Changes in Status 


—of— 


State Banks 


Indiana: Luther F. Symons, 
Commissioner, has announced: 
Savings Bank, Rensselaer, closed. 

New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: State 
Bank of Canastota, Canastota, taken over 
by Banking Department. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: State Bank of 
Niobrara, Niobrara, closed. 


Banking 
Trust & 


ness of banking, such as mortgages, |” 


leredits, ete. If the taxing State adopts 
'a system in which such intangibles are | 
relieved from taxation as property, it 
must relinquish the privilege of taxing 
bank shares in that: manner. 


Right of State to - 
‘Impose Income Tax. 


(c) In the event the State taxes the | 


net income from national bank shares 
lto the shareholders, the: rate of such 
taxation must not exceed that on the 
inet income from other moneyed capi- 
tal. Decisions as, to this condition are| 
lacking. Presumably the phrase “other 
moneyed capital” would be construed as 
if it read “omer moneyed capital coming 
| into substantial competition with the 
business of national banks” in view of 
the history of the interpretation of the 
|same phrase as it was included in the 
original statute. Apparently it is im- 
plied from this conditign that if the 
net income from shares of national bank 
stock is taxed, a like system shall be} 
|applied to competitive intangibles; but 
it is not so stated, and it is possible} 
that the holding would be that such 
|other intangibles might be taxed ad! 
valorem at a fixed rate, so long as the| 
practical result, in terms of the burden 
on income from such intangibles, would 
not be less than that of an income tax 
at the rate assessed on net income from 
national bank shares. 


(d) If the States taxes the net income 
of the bank itself, the rate must be; 
no higher than that assessed on other 
financial corporations nor higher than 
the highest rate assessed upon mercan- 
tile, manufacturing and business corpo- 
rations. The word “financial” probably 
means “competing with financial banks” 
though this is doubtful. The question 
of competition disappears, however, from | 
the latter portion of this condition. Here, | 
again, it is still an open question as 
to whether or not the State must im- 
pose an income tax upon other corpo- 
rations in order to enable itself to tax! 
the income of national banks. The pos: 
sibilities as to this question are the same 
as those mentioned in the concluding sen- 
tence of the preceding paragraph. 


One Condition 
Not Entirely Clear 

(e) There is one condition which | 
clearly does depend upon the taxing State 
imposing income taxes as such on other 
corporations and individuals generally, 
in contrast to the two last mentioned | 
with respect to which this point is, as | 
stated, not entirely clear. This is the 
condition metnioned in the proviso in’ 
subsection (c) of part 1 of the statute. 
It is therein provided that if the taxing 
State imposes a busimess tax on or meas- 
ured by the income of other corpora- 
tions, and also imposes a personal in- | 
come tax, then, and only in that event 
may it (a) include in individual income 
dividends on the stock of national banks 
within the State on condtiom that it also 
includes dividends from domestic corpo- 
rations; and (b) include dividends from | 
national banks located without the State 
in the*basis of the personal income tax, 
if it makes like inclusion of dividends | 
from foreign corporations. The rates 
applied to national bank dividends under 
such a scheme must be no higher than 
those imposed upon other corporations 
and their shareholders. 

As above noted this proviso may seem | 
to afford ground for permitting a com- 
bination of a business income tax with| 
a personal income tax and applying 
such a combination to national banks and 
their stockholders without deducting divi- 
dends from the basis of the individual | 
tax. But such an interpretation is in- | 
ferential only and the committee does not | 
advise that it is correct. 

(f) It will be observed that the first! 
part of subsection (c) authorizes a tax | 
| measured by net income from all sources. 
The intent here is to permit the inclu- | 
sion of income from tax-exempt secur- 
ities in the basis of a franchise or other 
similar tax. This cannot be done as to 
national banks unless it also done 
with respect to other corporations. The 
Supreme Court decision above cited 
makes it extremely doubtful as to 
whether or not income from tax-exempt 
securities can be thus reached. . The case 
has been much discussed by students of 
taxation law. Because the provision of 
the Massachusetts law was incorporated 
in it by amendment, it has been argued 
that the decision affects the amendment 
only, and that, if the State statute had 
been originally written broadly enough 
it might have been sustained. On the 
other hand, some feel that the court in| 
this case has repudiated the formal dis- 
tinction between an income tax proper | 
and a privilege or business tax measured 
by net income, and has in effect over- 
ruled previous decisions sustaining such 
a distinction. If this latter view should 
prove to be correct, then the’ distine-| 
tion between options (3) and (4) in the 
statute would disappear, and a business ! 
income tax on national banks and other 
corporations could not be made to in- 
clude the income derived from nontaxable | 
securities, such as bonds of the. United | 
States or of the taxing State, if the 
latter were issued as exempt from all 
taxation as to income. 


is 


South African Union’s 
Revenues Show Decrease | 


The Union of South Africa revenue | 
for the first six months of the financial | 
year to Sept. 30 is £1,592,000 less than 
for the corresponding period of 1929 (£| 
equals 4.86) according to official South 
African figures, received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Acting Commer- | 
cial Attache, Edward B. Lawson, Johan- | 
|nesburg. Customs receipts, a relatively | 
large item in the total Government reve- 
|nue, account for much of this decline | 
through lower imports. | 

On the other hand, payments from the | 
public exchequer increased by compari- 
son with 1929, largely on account of 
heavy advances to agriculture, public 
debt, pension and provincial administra- | 
| tion for local works and loans. Sine] 


| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Treasury Operations 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal — 
For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Dec. 19 


information relates to .transactions on 
ock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment) by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and- Vermont+-the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
‘sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
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Expenditures of Utility 
For Promotion Described 


[Continued from Page 8.) 
to local associations, and $100 to local 
associations in 1926, and no other contri-| 
butions during that period. | 

No ‘contriutions to schools, colleges, | 
universities or institutions of learning, | 
none to newspapermen, college profes- | 
sors, scientists or writers. | 

Eaxiner Bennett: Let the documents 
be received as Commission’s Exhibit No. 
4735 and 4736. 

Mr. Healy: Some question arose dur-| 
ing Col. England’s examination as to 
the reason why the Columbus Power| 
& Electric Company and the South Caro-' 
lina Power Company do not meter the) 
electric energy crossing State lines. The 
reason that they do not is because it) 
is intracompany business. In_ other| 
words, the current crossing the State 
line is transmitted by the corporation 
which generates it to itself. 

If the presiding Examiner please, I} 
wish to. repeat at this time part of a 
statement that I made last February 
at the opening of the hearings relative 
to the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. 

It is apparent that in discussing the’ 
growth of capital assets and liabilities | 
this Commission has to do with such 
facts as they are generally understood in 
business dealings, namely, growth of 
such assets and liabilities as they appear 
on the books of account, together with 
any information regarding the accuracy 
and propriety of such records as may be | 
obtainable. 

The Senate resolution does not call} 
upon the Commission, however, to value | 


|the properties of these operating com- | 


panies, nor can it attempt in these hear- | 
ings to go into this question on its mer- | 
its, that is, get into any debate on the| 
amount of valuation. Some of the facts | 
brought out on these hearings regarding 
the growth of capital assets and lia- 
bilities may have a bearing unquestion- | 
ably on fair value, but they are not the} 
only factors to be considered. They will 
be informative chiefly regarding the 
question of investment and the extent 
of increase in book values over and above | 
such cost. If the Senate had. intended 
any such inquiry, that is, as to values! 
and appraisals, be made, it would have | 
been a simple matter to have expressed 
its wishes. The proceedings of the Sen- | 
ate with reference to the inquiry also| 
make it plain that a general valuation 
of the property of these utflities is not | 
contemplated. It is impossible for the 
Commission to make findings as to the 
reasonableness of rates of return and| 
fair value of the property, 

Examiner Bennett: The proceeding is 
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received and is _ by the Superintendent of Banks of 

or . 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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United States Government Bonds 
(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
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| F oreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 19.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) occeee 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ,..,.... 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ; 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary ‘(pengo) 

Italy (lira) gia 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) J 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver. ; 


14.0909 
13.9683 
-7169 
2.9674 
26.7427 
. 485.6576 
2.5164 
3.9293 
23,8434 
1.2947 
17.4967 
5.2358 
40.2671 
26.7436 
11,2120 
4.4808 
5945 
10.6147 
26.8355 
19.4150 
1.7707 
27.0089 
34.8928 
25.1875 
25.1250 
35,9457 
49.6296 
55.9375 
99.8318 
99.9206 
45.3500 
75.0642 
9,7062 
12.0735 
73.5439 
96.5700 
31.6250 


Federal Reserve Report 
On Gold for Last Week 


New York, Dee, 19.—The gold report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended Dec, 17 showed 
total imports of $6,068,000, comprising 
$5,000,000 from Canada, $973,000 from 
Colombia, and $95,000 chiefly from other 
Latin American countries, There were no 
exports and there was no change in gold 
earmarked for foreign account. 


adjourned then until 10 a. m., Dec. 2, 
1530. 
Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in. the issue of Dec. 22, 
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States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Legal sands. High 
abedefg 113. 101.29 
abedefg 9 102.29 
abcdefg 97 103.19 
. abedefg 10 103.16 
. abedefg 3 112.12 
. abedefg 12 108.15 
abcdefg 25 106.14 
abecdefg 2 102,17 


Low Last 
101.26 101.26 
102.27 102.28 
103.18 103.18 
103.16 103.16 
112,12 112,12 
108.11 108.11 
106.14 106.14 
102.17 102.17 
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|Lower Rate on Funds 


4 | Cantaloupes, 1929 
aM | Carrots, 


5 | Cauliflower, 1929 .. ee 


=1, | Cueumbers,* . 
| Eggplant, 1929 .... 


| Of Texas Is Sought 


. 
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. . ‘ 
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<< Pustisnen Without CoMMENT By, THE Unitep States DAILY 


Security Issues 


Value of Fruit and Truck Crops 
Declines From Figure Last Year 


Apple Production $35,000,000 Under 1929 Total 
~ With Other Fruits Also Showing Declines 


December Report Reveals : 


The total value of fruit commercial 
truck crops produced in 1930 declined 
from 1929 figures, according to the ‘abu- 
lar summary of production just issued 
|by the Crop Reporting Board. (The 


Per 


Acreage Acre 


Apples, total, 1929 

Apples, total, 1930 .. 

Apples, commercial, 

Apples, commercial, 

, Peaches, total, 1929 

| Péaches, total, 1930* .... 

| Pears, total, 1929 

Pears, total, 1930 

Grapes, total,7 1929 ..... 

Grapes, total, 1930° .... 

Cherries (10 States), 1929 

Cherries (10 States), 1930 .... 

| Plums and prunes, fresh, 
(4 States), 1929 . ‘ 

Plums and prunts, fresh, 
(4 States), 1930:...... .. 

Prunes, dried (4 States), 
a a 

Prunes, dried (4 States), 
Pt Seer Pye 

| Oranges (7 States), 1929 

Oranges (7 States), 1930 


Lemons (Calif.), 1929 .. 
Lemons. (Calif.), 1930 
Cranberries, 1929 


, | Cranberries, 1930 
2 | Pecans, 1929°........ Sess 





Pecans, 1930 


*Includes some quantities not harvested. 
vested. 


portions of the summary affecting/grains 
and field crops appeareu in the issue of 
Dec. 19.) The data for fruit and come 
mercial truck crops follow: 


Fruits 


Total 
Production 
142,788,000 
163,543,000 
23,004,000 
33,723,000 
45,789,000 
53,286,000 
22,063,000 
25,703,000 
2,098,547 
2,368,557 
84,930 
108,100 


Total 
farm value 
$187,984,000 
152,548,000 
108,327,000 
90,466,000 
62,140,000 
42,340,000 
31,588,000 
19,611,000 
56,337,000 
41,721,000 
13,943,000 
14,053,000 


5,361,000 
4,181, 


Farm price 
per unit 
1.317 
933 
3.74 
2.68 
1.357 
-903 
1.432 
-763 
26.85 
18.59 
164.17 
130.00 


Unit 

bushels 
bushels 
barrels 
barrels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
116,300 


tons 46.10 


143,750 tons 29.09 


160,380 tons 149.58 23,989,000 
254,215 
33,839,000 


47,691,000 


56.00 
3.66 
2.11 


13,509,000 
123,833,000 
100,447,000 


tons 
boxes 
boxes 
10,718,000 boxes 2.67 28,577,000 
1.85 
3.70 
3.00 
13.09 
10.15 

«155 

-160 


boxes 
boxes 
boxes 
barrels 
barrels 
pounds 
pounds 


14,153,000 
5,900,000 
7,020,000 
546,500 
570,500 
38,005,000 

37,250,000 


26,142,000 
21,830,000 
21,060,000 
7,154,000 
5,789,000 
5,890,000 
5,950,000 


Values and prices are for the portion har- 


+Production is the total for fresh fruit, juice and raisins. 


Commercial Truck Crops 


‘ } Per 


Acre 
100 
103 

1.26 

1.09 

7.03 


Acreage 
97,620 
100,610 
149,810 
173,380 
158,710 
156,310 
107,140 
127,380 
31,720 
30,530 
25,580 
27,520 
29,680 
31,840 


' Asparagus,” 1929 

| Asparagus,” 1930 .... 

| Beans, snap,” 1929 .. 

| Beans, snap,“ 1930 
Cabbage," 1929 

| Cabbage,* 1930 


‘Cantaloupes, 1930 
1929 

| Carrots, 1950 

| Cauliflower, 1930 

Celery, 1929 

Celery, 1930 

Corn, sweet (canning), 


1929 357,310 


. | Corn, sweet (canning), 


1930 


ls ae 375,760 
, Cucumbers,* 1929 .... pe 


120,710 
166,160 
3,630 
4,220 
141,010 
167,610 
86,850 
82,940 
303,840 
349,580 
17,930 
18,760 
273,130 
331,540 
70,250 
57,650 
200,420 
175,720 
444,870 
528,250 
212,810 
231,980 
102,000 
112,790 


| Eggplant, 1930 .... 

| Lettuce, 1929 .. 

| Lettuce, 1930 

| Onions, 1929 .. 

Onions, 1930 ae 
Peans, green,” 1929 ..... 

j Peas, green,” 1930 ...... 

| Peppers, 1929 .. 

| Peppers, 1930 ... 

| Potatoes, early, 
Potatoes, early, 
Spinach,* 1929 . 
Spinach,*. 1930 ... 

| Strawberries,* 

Strawberries,* 

Tomatoes,” 

Tomatoes,* cmap wee 

Watermelons, 1929 ...... 

Watermelons, 1930 .... 

Miscellaneous,: 1929 

Miscellaneous,: 1930 

|_ Total truck crops: 

| For market (except po- 

| tatoes, 1929 de 

| Fer market (except po- 
tatoes, 1930 ... 

For manufacture, 1929 .. 

For manufacture, 1930 .. 

| Total all crops' w 

TOs oath 5550s 

1930 


1,539,350 
1,638,960 


1,122,540 
1,280,030 





State Treasurer Says Interest Is} 


Too High for Banks 


| 

| State of Texas: 

Austin, Dec. 19. 

| The State Treasurer, W. Gregory 
Hatcher, recommends in his annual re- 

; port for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 


| 1930, just submitted to the Governor, | 


|that the rate of interest required of 
|banks used as depositories 


|ated State depositories, made applica- 
jtion and that 12 of those that served 
| last year have refused to continue, giv- 
| ing as a reason that the 4 per cent rate 
| made the use of the money unprofitable. 

In addition to the recommendation for 
a reduction in the rate, Mr. Hatcher also 


said that “under no circumstances should | 


State funds be déposited in banks on 
what amounts to a time-loan contract, 
on any other than liquid security.” 


| U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Dec, 17 
Made Public Dee. 19 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscelleneous 
| 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,124,524,12 


180,626,323.06 
internal 
as 4,258,106.34 
203,459.52 
Total ordinary receipts$186,212,413,04 
Public debt receipts 118,062,000.00 
Balance previous day 343 ,623,025.44 
....$647,897,438.48 
Expenditures 
General expenditures a 
Interest on public debt .... 
| Refunds of receipts 
| Panama Canal 
Operations. in 
counts 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund oaks 
Civil-service retirement 
CMe ses Se 
| Investment. of trust funds 


8,744.91 
special ac- 


1,104,933.27 
297,435.75 


49,278.30 
379,090.18 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures aaisecease 272,856,760.75 
Balance today ...... . 361,372,832.61 
Total eeneedececs $647,897,438.48 


for State} 
funds be reduced from 4 to 3 per cent.! 

Mr. Hatcher states that only a few| 
; banks, other than those previously cre- | 


$23,667,845.12 ° 


The acreage of Winter wheat sowed 
this Fall is 1.1 per cent smaller than 
the acreage seeded last year and the 
acreage of rye is 4.1 per cent larger 
than last year, the Department of Agri- 
culture estimated Dec. 19. The condi- 
tion of wheat was reported to be slightly 
better than last year. 


Alexander Legge, chairman of the Fed- 
|eral Earm Board, recently stated orally 
that the Board expected a reduction of 
about 5 per cent in wheat acreage this 
year, in accordance with its program of 
reducing acreage until wheat is on a 
| domestic basis. 

The. 1980 world wheat crop in coun- 
tries other than Russia and China is es- 
timated at 3,784,000,000 bushels, the De- 
partment said, compare. with 3,495,000,- 
!900 last year. In addition, production in 
| Russia increased from 702,851,000 bush- 
els to 1,157;400,000 this year, according 
to reports received by the Department. 
| The statement follows in full text: 
| The Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture makes the following report from 
}data furnished by crop correspondents, 
field statistieians, cooperating State 
boards (or departments) of agriculture 
and agricultural colleges. 

Fall, sowings.—Per cent of acreage 
sown the previous Fall, A; acres, B; con- 
dition, Dec. 1, 1930, C: 

Winter Wheat 
(Ten-year average, wn 83.2 
A 


| 
\ 
1 


| 





90.3 
99.5 
a/c ecsinlas 5: . ae 
Rye For Grain 
(Ten-year average En ae 398.) 
A 


1928 ..ceees- 
1929 


1930 


42,513,000 86.0 


Cc 
1998... .cee eee 888 8,579,000 84.4 
iC oe ere 3,996,000 87.2 
1930 wtidl> 0) RO 4,158,000. 82.6 

Winter Wheat: The abandonment in 
1930° was 9.2 per cent of the acreage 
sown to Winter wheat; in 1929 6.2 per 
cent, and average for the 10 years 1919- 
1928 was 11.7 per cent. 

Rye (for grain): The estimates for 
rye relate to the acreage sown for grain, 
allowance having been made for average 
diversion to other uses and for probable 


spring sowings in the Dakotas. 


Winter wheat,—The acreage seeded to 
Winter wheat is estimated at 42,042,000 


42,720,000 84,4) 
42,042,000 86.3) 


ith duplications eliminated: 


*Includes production used for canning or manufacture. 
following:-crops in certain States: Artichokes, lima beans, beets, 
market, pimientos for manufacture, and: peppermint for oil. 


Acreage Planted to Winter Wheat 
Slightly Below Total Last Season 


| and: 





Total 
Production 
9,766,000 
10,403,000 
188,600 
188,500 
1,116,300 
1,035,500 
16,982,000 
15,391,000 
10,957,000 
10,994,000 
6,500,000 
» 


Total 
farm value 

$15,893,000 
15,756,000 
18,723,000 
17,583,000 
20,941,000 
19,600,000 
22,290,000 
18,612,000 
6,553,000 
6,612,000 
5,206,000 
4,630,000 
14,617,000 
14,825,000 


Farm price 
per unit 

1.63 
1.51 
99,27 
93.28 
18.76 
18.93 
1.31 
1.21 
-61 
-60 
-80 
83 

1.66 

1,48 


Unit 
crates 
crates 
tons 
tons 
tons 
tons 
crates 
crates 
bushels 
bushels 
crates 
crates 
crates 
crates 


2,000 
10,043,000 
704,400 tons 13.14 9,254,000 
661,700 
8,639,000 
11,740,000 
713,000 
857,000 
20,180,000 
19,849,000 
25,470,000 
26,124,000 
300,000 
347,400 
4,160,000 
4,381,000 
34,695,000 
42,659,000 
226,400 
138,000 
327,975,000 
229,336,000 
1,896,600 
2,132,400 
69,579,000 
74,751,000 


13.25 
134 
-90 


tons 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
crates 
crates 
bushels 
bushels 
tons 
tons 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
bushels 
» tons 
tons 
quarts 
quarts 
tons 
tons 
number 
number 


8,769,000 
11,537,000 
10,723,000 
887,000 
727,000 
36,826,000 
33,670,000 
18,710,000 
13,146,000 
22,139,000 
23,432,000 
4,682,000 
4,341,900) 
44.387,00%0 
47,732,000 
8,609,000 
6,924,000 
43,690,000 
38,648,000 
52,910,060 
52,978,000 
12,195,000 
8,741,000 
9,023,000 
a} < Bitkeh heh 9,484,000 


° 
‘ 
5 


4 
273,878,000 


242,826,000 
60,807,000 
66,375,000 


8,675 420,000 
6,274,824,000 
*+Per 1,000 melons. {Includes 
sweet corn and kale for 


| Decline of 1.1 Per Cent Shown by Crop Reporting Board; 
| , Rye Acreage Cut 4.1 Per Cent 


acres, a decrease of 1.1 per cent from 
the acreage seeded last year and 1.4 
per cent below the average seedings dur- 
ing the previous five years. The acreage 
sown is substantially above the intended 
acreage as reported in August, the in- 
crease being almost entirely in the area 
from Illinois southwest to Texas and 
north to Montana, where drouth condi 

tions prevailed in August, but iS 
favorable Fall precipitation permitted 
the seeding of about the usual acreage. 

The Dec. 1 condition of the Winter- 
wheat crop, estimated at 86.3 per cent 
of normal, is about 3 points above the 
10-year average condition on Dec. 1 and 
slightly above the 86 per cent reported 
on Dec. 1, 1929. Condition is very low 
in the eastern half of the drought-af- 
fected area, where Fall moisture was 
insufficient for germination and early 
growth of the crop. It was particularly 
favorable in most of the Gteat Plains 
area, and close to average iff most other 
areas, 

Rye.—Fall sowimgs of rye for the 1931 
crop are estimated at 4,158,000 acres, 
an increase of 4.1 per cent over sow- 
ings for the 1930 crop. The estimate 
includes an allowance for probable 
Spring sowings in the Dakotas, where 
some Spring-sown acreage is grown. 
Much of the increase occurred in areas 
where pastures were short this Autumn 
where the young growth can be 
utilized for Fall and early Spring pas- 
ture. 

Although the estimates of Winter rye 
sowing include only that acreage in- 
tended for grain harvest, the intentions 
of farmers as to the final utilization of 


|their rye sowings may change to some 
| extent in accordance with future develop- 


ments, If rye prices should remain low 
and there is a shortage of pasture in 
the Spring, it will tend to reduce the 
acreage harvested for grain from present 
estimates, or, the acreage cut for grain 
might be larger if prices. should mate- 
rially advance during the next few 
months. 

Condition of rye on Dee, 1, 1930, is 
reported to be 82.6 per cent of normal 
condition on that date. On Dec. 1, a 
condition was reported al 87.2 per ce 
and the 10-year average Dec. 1 conditi 
reported for the years 1919-1928 ws 
87.8 per cent. 
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Federal Finance 


Smaller Percentage Received 
In Obligations of This 
Government, Because of 
Higher Premiums 


Foreign governments paid to the 
United States Treasury during the fiscal 
year 1930, a total of $239,565,807.02 on 
account of their indebtedness to this 
country, the annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury sets forth. 
Nearly half of this sum was received 
in the form of obligations of the United 
States Government, a smaller percentage 
than heretofore, due to the fact that in 
the latter half of the fiscal year, obli- 
gations of this Government were selling 
above par. 

During the fiscal year 1930 the debt- 
funding agreement with France was rat- 
ified, and an agreement for the relief in- 
debtedness of the government of Austria 
to the United States was executed. The 
Government of Czechoslovakia has not 
yet ratified the funding agreement con- 
cluded with that country on Oct. 13, 1925. 

Obligations of Governments 

The section of the Secretary’s report 
dealing with obligations of foreign gov- 
ernments follows in full text: 

During the fiscal year 1930 the Treas- 
ury received from foreign governments 
on account of their indebtedness to the 
United States the sum of $239,565,807.02, 
of which $97,634,287.76 was.for account 
of principal and $141,931,519.26 was for 
account of interest. Of the total pay- 
ments received, the sum of $129,006,- 
255.78 was made in cash and $109,790,850 
was made, in accordance with the options 
granted in the various funding agree- 
ments, in obligations of the United 
States Government issued since Apr. 6, 
1917, which were accepted at par and 
accrued interest to the date of payment, 
the accrued interest amounting to $768,- 
701.24, 

This represented a material change’ in 
the form of payment as compared with 
previous years. During the past few 
years it has been advantageous for the 
foreign governments to make payment 
on account of their indebtedness in ob- 
ligations of the United States because 
they could purchase such obligations in 
the market at a discount and receive 
credit for them at par. This condition 
prevailed in the first part of the fiscal 
year 1930, during which time the Treas- 
ury received payments aggregating 
$121,378,776.78, of which $109,790,850 
was received in obligations of the United 
States. During the latter part of the 
year, however, money market conditions 
underwent a decided change so that 
prior to the June, 1930, payments all 
obligations of the United States were 
quoted in the market at a _ premium. 
Thus, it became unprofitable for foreign 

overnments to make their payments in 

nited States securities, and payments 

geregating $118,187,030.24 during. the 
"last half of the fiscal year were all made 
in cash. 

The following statement shows the to- 
al payments received on account of 
principal due under the funding agree- 
ments up to the end of the fiscal year. 

Agregate payments of principal to June 
30, 1930, under funding agreements: 

Cash, A; total aren parnenm, #: 


$575,112.00 $575,112.00 
7,650,042.81 13,050,000.00 
Czechoslovakia 10,500,434.32 15,000,000.00 
Finland ...... 191,084.98 
France .. . 147,932,079.04 
Great Britain. 35,744.29 
Greece 497,000.00 
Hungary 62,240.50 
Italy 15,000,029.75 
Lithuania .... 197,258.00 
Rumania 2,000,000.00 
Yugoslavia . 1,000,000.00 


$185,641,025.69 $391,722,610.50 


States obligations. Face 
accrued interest to date of 


Austria 
Belgium 


160,000,000.00 
174,000,000.00 
497,000.00 
62,240.50 
25,000,000.00 
197,258.00 
2,000,000.00 
1,000;000.00 


Total 

In United 
amount, C; 
payment, D: 


D 
$57,057.19 
17,415.68 
1,065.02 
96,820.96 
419,055.71 
43,370.25 


Cc 
$5,342,900 

4,482,150 
148,850 
11,971,100 
173,545,200 
9,956,600 


Belgium 
Czechoslovakia ... 


Great Britain .... 


$205,446,800 $634,784.81 


The following statement shows the to- 
tal payments received on account of in- 
terest due under the funding agreements 
up to the end of the fiscal year: 

Aggregate interest payments to June 30, 
1930, under funding agreements: 

In bonds of debtor governments, A; 
cash, B: - 


$6,241,089.67 
725,015.87 
1,442,438.46 
116,151,419.84 
482,660.00 
336,284.65 
305,000.00 
611,144.04 
10,137,391.12 


$446,020.50 $136,482,443.65 


States obligations. Face 
accrued interest to date of 


D 
$51,860.33 
1,084.13 
2,836.54 
3,590,180.16 


Belgium 
Estonia 
Finland 


Lithuania 
Poland 


In United 
amount, C; 
payment, D: 


c 
$4,947,050 
123,900 
545,150 
897,618,400 


Belgium 
Estonia 
Finland 


94,050 EELS 
2,995,600 4,374.77 


$906,369,150 $3,650,335.93 


Total interest payments, including ac- 
erued interest funded, E: 


E 
$11,240,000.00 
850,000.00 
ve 1,990,425.00 
+» 1,017,360,000.00 
482,660.00 
379,840.15 
350,000.00 
1,107,659.04 
13,137,365.89 


$1,046,897,950.08 


Austria—Under date of May 8, 1930, 
an agreement for the settlement of the 
relief indebtedness of the Government 
of Austria to the United States was exe- 
cuted by the Austrian Minister to the 
United States on behalf of his govern- 
ment and by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approval of the President, 
on behalf of the United States, This 
agreement was authorized by Act of 
Congress approved: Feb. 4, 1929, and 
the conditions under which it was made 
were fully explained in the annual re- 
port for the fiscal year 1929, The terms 

the settlement agreed upon are the 


f 
ee as those offered by Austria and 
it! 


Belgium 
Estonia 
Finland 


ste eeeeenne Oeeeerers 


Lithuania 
Poland 


‘epted by all of its other relief cred- 


governments. The bonds of Aus- 


341,000.00 | 
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Branch Banking 


Foreign Nations |Refunds of Taxes Are Unbiased |Shipping Board | State-wide Branches for Banks 
Paid 239 Million | By Politics, Mr. Hawley States) Answers Charge 


In Year on Debt Treasury Never Inquires Into Party Affiliations of Appli- 
cants, Says Chairman of Ways and 
Means Committee 


Foreign Debts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


follows: Morgan J. O’Brien, director of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who contributed $6,000, who re- 
ceived a reffind of $771,000; Arthur 
Lehman, director of the Continental Can 
Company, contributing $14,000, had re- 
ceived tax fund of $104,000; P. S. Du 
Pent, chairman of the board of E. LI. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., who re- 
ceived refunds and credits of $13,127,664, 
whose company’s contribution td the 
Democratic campaign fund Mr. Hawley 
said he could not state; Joseph P. Tu- 
multy, receiver for the Middle States Oil 
Corporation, which company received re- 
funds and credits of $525,472. Mr. Bach- 
arach reminded that Mr. Tumulty was 
secretary to . former Democratic Pres- 
ident. 

Other Contributors Cited 

Representative. McKeown (Dem.), of 
Ada, Okla., suggested that Mr. Tumulty 
would not be in a position to pay a con- 
tribution out of the receiver’s funds to 
any party and that he was a receiver for 
the oil company. The refund, Mr. Mc- 
Keown pointed out, went to the company 
}for which Mr. Tumulty was a receiver. 


Mr. Hawley continued: Victor Eman- 
uel, who contributed $5,000 to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, is a director 
in the Philadelphia company, which, with 
its subsidiaries, received a refund of 
$2,291,617. John W. Davis, who con- 
tributed $5,000 to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, is a director Of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., which re- 
ceived two refunds, one of $550,515, and 
another of $674,286. The Untermyer 
family, which contributed $25,000 to the 
Democratic National Committee, is rep- 
resented on the board of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, which received a refund 
of $434,858. Bernard M. Baruch, who 
contributed $50,000 to the Democratic 
campaign fund, received a personal re- 


of $3,968. 
Method of Making 
Refunds. Described 


“IT make this statement,” Mr. Hawley 
told the House, “for the purpose of mak- 
ing this observation, that refunds have 
been made to millions of taxpayers with- 
out respect to party affiliation, but made 
under the requirements of the law.” He 
described the Treasury’s method of de- 
termining tax refunds and added: 


“Now that is only honesty in govern- 
ment. They never inquire of the tax- 
payer, and I doubt if they could tell one 
time in 10,000 the political affiliation of 
the taxpayer as the returns come in. 
They never inquire of them whether they 
belong. to one party or the other.” 


Activity of Civil Service 
Workers Is Discussed 


Minority Leader Garner asked. Mr. 
Hawley if it were necessary for the lat- 
ter’s party, in the last election, to take 
the Commissioner of ._Internal Revenue 
out of that office and put him into the 
job of collecting campaign funds for the 
party. Mr. Hawley replied that every 
United States citizen is entitled to se- 
lect and enter upon the occupation that 
suits him best and pleases him most. 

Mr. Garner answered that that man 
was the one man who had more informa- 
tion concerning these tax refunds than 
any other man in the whole country, 


Mr. Hawley told the House that if a 
conspiracy had existed, it would need to 
involve all the civil service workers em- 
ployed in the collection of taxes, men and 
women of all parties. He said no 
political favors are distributed by the 
Treasury Department. Every taxpayer’s 
return, he said, is audited upon its merits 
and upon all facts ascertainable. He is 
itaxed that additional amount which he 
ought to pay and returned that amount 
not justly due the Government, Mr. Haw- 
ley said. Answering questions raised by 
Mr. Garner regarding the percentage of 
refunds from year to year, Mr. Hawley 
declared that the present Administration 
has added $2,000,000,000 to the United 
States income above what the taxpayers 
had returned. 

In Mr, Garner’s speech in the House 
jon Dec. 16 he referred to a statement 
which he had inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record in which he said: 

“That there is a close bond of sym- 
pathy between corporations that have 
been granted tax refunds and the Repub- 
lican national organization is indicated 
in the recently published list of contrib- 
utors to the Republican national cam- 
paign fund. It may be a mere coin- 
cidence, but I attach considerable sig- 





Treasury, although Austria has made 
the payments as they became due. 

Czechoslovakia.—The ‘government of 
Czechoslovakia has not yet ratified the 
funding agreement concluded on Oct. 13, 
1925, and for that reason has not deliv- 
ered bonds as provided for under the 
agreement in exchange for the obliga- 
tions now held. Czechoslovakia has, 
however, continued to make payments 
regularly under the funding agreement. 

France.—The debt-funding agreement 
concluded Apr. 29, 1926, with the Gov- 
ernment of France for the settlement of 
its indebtedness to the United States 
was authorized by an act of Congress 
approved Dec. 18, 1929. Upon approval 
of this act the dgreement became imme- 
diately effective, as the government of 
France had formally ratified it on July 
27, 1929. 

As stated in previous annual reports, 
it was understood that all payments made 
by the French Government since June 15, 
1925, as of which date the indebtedness 
was funded, on account of interest on 
the indebtedness for surplus war mate- 
rial and on account of principal of the 
indebtedness for cash advances, would, 
upon final ratification of the agreement, 
be applied toward the annuities first due 
under that agreement, The French Gov- 
ernment had paid the sum of $112,932,- 
065.37 on these accounts up to Dec. 18, 
1929. The annuities due and payable up 
to this date under the agreement aggre- 
greed $125,000,000, leaving a balance of 

12,067,934.63, to be paid by France. 
This balance was paid to the United 
States on Dec. 26, 1929, which placed 
the annuities due under the agreement 
on a current basis. 

Under date of Apr. 15, 1930, gold 
bonds of the French Government were 
delivered to the Treasury in exchange 
for the ob igations held, thus finally com- 
pleting the funding of the indebtedness 
of the French Government to the United 


tria have not yet been delivered to the’ States. 


fund of $6,205. John J. Raskob, $150,000 | 
contribution, received a personal refund | 


nificance to the fact that each of’ the 17 
individuals contributing $10,000 to the 
Republican campaign funds has been a 
beneficiary of the extremely liberal pol- 
icy of the United States Treasury with 
respect to tax refunds, credits and abate- 
ments.” 


Seventeen Are Listed 


In $10,000 Class 


Mr. Garner’s statement listed the fol- 
lowing as the 17 persons referred to: 

“A very incomplete investigation 
covering tax refunds received by com- 
panies or corporations in which the 17 
contributors to the Republican campaign 
fund are-interested reveals the following: 

Harry F. Guggenheim, New York, di- 
rector Utah Copper Co., refunded $102,- 
911 in 1928; director Braden Copper 
Mine Co., refunded $107,644 in 1929. 


Chase National Bank, which was re- 
funded $41,239 in 1928; director Metro- 
politan Life Insurance. Co., $32,012 in 
1929 and $771,848 in 1930; son of Joseph 
Milbank, whose estate was granted re- 
fund of $46,344 in 1929. 

“John N. Willys, Cleveland, president 
Willys-Overland Co., which with its sub- 
sidiaries, was granted refunds aggregat- 
ing $677,567 in 1930. 

“George A. Martin, Cleveland, presi- 
dent and director Sherwin-Williams Co., 
which received refund of $419,262 in 1929. 

“H. M. Hanna, Cleveland, estate of 
father, Leonard C. Hanna, refunded $55,- 
202 in 1929; Leonard C. Hanna Jr., 
granted refund of $27,993 in 1927. 

“Cyrus, S. Eaton, Cleveland, director 
Sherwin-Williams Co., which received re- 
fund of $419,262 in 1929. 3 

“W. B. Timken, New York, vice presi- 
dent and director Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., refunded $34,198 in 1929; director 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co., refunded $249,- 
297 in 1929; granted personal refund of 
$86,536 in 1927. 

“O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, Cleve- 
land, prominent railroad magnates. At 
least one railroad with which they are 
connected, the Erie, was refunded $266,- 
921 in 1929 and $93,371 and $86,443 in 
1930. 

“H. M. Timken, Canton, president 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., which was 
granted refund of $34,198 in 1929. 


Rockefellers Named 
As Receiving Refund 


“John D. Rockefeller and John D. 
Rockefeller Jr.. New York, former 
granted personal refund of $157,227 in 
1929 and $356,378 in 1930. The Standard 
Oil Co., with which the name of Rocke- 
feller is generally linked, was awarded 
$339,498 in 1929; Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, $5,062,893 in 1927; Standard 
Oil Co. of Kentucky, $2,629,313. 

“Herbert N. Straus, New York, -vice 
president and treasurer R. H. Macy & Co. 
(Inc.), which was grarted refund of 
$508,065 in 1927; partner in private bank 
of R. M. Macy & Co., which was re- 
funded $62,671 the same year. 

“William Nelson Cromwell, New York 
attorney, director American Water Works 
& Electric Co., which was granted re- 
funds of $55,440 in 1927 and $94,598 in 
1929; director Manati Sugar Co., re- 
funded $72,614 in 1927. ; 

“J. R. Nutt, Cleveland, director F, E. 
Meyers & Bros. Co., granted refund of 
$83,669 in 1928. 

“Harrison Williams, New York, director 
American Gas & Electric Co., which was 
granted refund of $131,540 in 1927. 

“Ernst & Ernst, Cleveland. This is a 
firm of tax specialists handling numer- 
ous refund cases for large corporations. 
In a report filed April 27, 1925, by L. H. 
Parker with the Senate committee inves- 
tigating the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and which was made part of the record, 
the following statement appears: 

“*We call your attention to the fact 
that Ernst & Ernst have handled cases 
involving many millions in taxes before 
the bureau, and if the above charges ~re 
proved it will be very reasonable to con- 
clude that large sums have been lost to 
the Government through sharp practices 
in cases where such practices could not 
well be discovered.’ 


Seven Are Listed 
In $5,000 Class 


“In the list of $5,000 contributors we 
find the following: 

“Harvey Firestone, Canton, president 
and director of the Firestone Rubber Co., 
which was granted refunds, credits, and 
abatements aggregating $2,960,000. 

“William Zeigler, New York, chairman 
of the executive committee and director 
of the American Maize Products Co., 
which was granted refund of $92,311 in 
1930. 


“Charles Hayden, New York, member 
of executive committee and director of 
American Locomotive Co., which was 
granted refunds and credits aggregating 
$1,876,000; director Braden Copper Mine 
Co., refunded $107,644 in 1929; vice pres- 
ident, Utah Copper Co., refunded $102,- 
911 in 1928. 


“George F. Baker and George F. 
Baker Jr., New York; latter is director 
in the United States Steel Corporation, 
which has received refunds total $96,- 
384,000; trustee, Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., which was refunded $813,059 in 
1929; director, Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., refunded $191,856 in 1928. 

“Sidney Z, Mitchell, New York, chair- 
man of board, American Gas & Electric 
Co., which was refunded $131,540 in 1927; 
also director of Alabama Power Co., of 
Muscle Shoals fame. 

“Walter A. Aldridge, New York, mem- 
ber advisory committee, Bankers Trust 
Co., which was awarded a refund of 
$26,036 in 1927. 

“Walter C. Teagle, New York, presi- 
dent and director, Standard Oil Co., 
whose huge refunds have been referred 
to previously.” 














November Building Permits 
Showed Slight Increase 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

$500,000. In Baltimore permits were is- 
| sued for a school building to cost $625,- 
000. Permits were issued in Oklahoma 
City for 13 oil derricks to cost $1,300,000, 
In Los Angeles permits were issued for 
apartment buildings» to cost over $1,- 
200,000. Permits were isgmed for four 
office buildings in Seattle to cost over 
$2,000,000, 


“Jeremiah Milbank, New York, director | 


Report Citing Ship Sales at 
‘Exceedingly Low’ Prices 
Said to Represent Only a 


Part of Transactions 


[Continued -from Page 1.] 
Board for the payment of liquidation ex- 
penses, to increase the insurance fund, 
and to increase the construction loan 
fund in the order given as needed, * * *” 
the Board continues. 


“The sales of vessels priof to Apr. 1, 
1924, were reported in detail to the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the hearings held in 
accordance with House Resolution No. 
186 of the 68th Congress, first session,” 
the Board explains. “All sales of ships 
subsequent to Apr. 1, 1924, have been to 
responsible parties who have with rare 
;and unimportant exceptions, lived up to 
the terms of their respective sales agree- 
ments, which is an -enviable record con- 
sidering the volume of sales transactions 
handled during that period.” 


Isolated Transactions 


“Unusual and isolated transactions” 
were cited in some places in the Comp- 
troller General’s report as representa- 
tive of the manner in which the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation handles 


out. 


Assumption of authority to question 
the “administrative judgment” of the 
Board and Corporations is charged 
against the Comptroller General in the 
analysis. 


Auditors of the Comptroller General 
in some instances failed to make “thor- 
ough d exhaustive examination” of 
available files of the Corporation, the 
Board answers, and “the report is of no 
practical value, being admittedly a re- 
port of an incomplete audit performed 
by auditors whose qualifications and ex- 
perience are questionable * * *,” 


Statements from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report, explaining that lack of 
funds. made it necessary to secure inex- 
perienced auditors and to limit the scope 
of the investigation are repeated by 
the Board in its analysis with the com- 
ment, “in view of the above statements 
by the Comptroller General in his re- 
port, it is submitted that a report of an 
incomplete audit * * * by auditors who 
are admittedly unqualified and inexperi- 
enced in steamship auditing and account- 
ing is of no practical value.” 


Authority for Sales 


Section 5 of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920 is held up as authority for sales 
of vessels “at such prices and on such 
terms and conditions as the Board may 
prescribe” as an answer to the Comp- 
troller General’s charges that ships were 
sold in some instances at “exceedingly 
low prices.” a 

“This section of the Merchant Marine 
Act also instructed the Board that in 
fixing or accepting the sale price of 
such vessels, the Board shall take into 
consideration the prevailing domesti¢ and 
foreign market. price, of available sup- 
ply and the demand for vessels, existing 
freight rates and prospects of their main- 
tenance, the cost of constructing ves- 
sels of similar types under prevailing 
conditions, as well as the cost of con- 
struction or purchase price of the ves- 
sels to be sold, and any other facts or 
conditions that would influence a prudent, 
solvent business man in the sale of sim- 
ilar vessels or property which he is not 
forced to sell,” the Board adds. 


Plan Called Impractical 


Placing financial transactidns of the 
corporation “under regular Government 
audit” as suggested by the Comptroller 
General is impractical and inadvisable, 
the Board says. Testimony of L. C. 
Palmer, former president of the corpo- 
ration, before the Select Committee of 
the House is included in the analysis 
as the Board’s explanation. 

The section of the Board’s analysis 
entitled “Conclusion” follows in full text: 

In conclusion, it is submitted that the 
above analysis of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report to Congress on the audit of 
the financial transactions of the United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, reveals the following facts: 


1, That whenever the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation was advised of a disallow- 
ance or exception taken to transactions 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation by 
the Comptroller General, the disallow- 
ance or exception was answered by the 
chairman of the Shipping Board or pres- 
ident of the Merchant Fleet Corporation 
as soon as practicable, giving the Comp- 
troller General facts showing good and 
sufficient reasons for the transactions in 
question, and in many instan¢eS en- 
tirely satisfying the Comptroller Gen- 
eral that ‘the transactions were in or- 
der, as is shown by replies of the Comp- 
troller General to the Board, yet no 
consideration has been given in the 
Comptroller General’s report to many 
of these replies, and consequently the 
report has deprived Congress of the 
benefits of those facts which had been 
presented to him by the Shipping Board 
and Merchant Fleet Corporation, show- 
ing their positions in connection with 
these questions referred to. 


Congress Handicapped 


2. That by omitting references to the 
hearings the Select Committee of: the 
House of Representatives of ‘the 68th 
Congress, first session, which inquired 
into the operations, policies and affairs 
of the United States Shipping Board 
and United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation; pursuant to 
House Resolution No. 186, the report has 
deprived Congress of the benefit of the 
deliberations of that Committee which 
considered at the time of the hearings 
many of the questions contained in the 
Comptroller General’s report. ’ 

8. That many of the exceptions taken 
and criticisms contained in the report 
are in connection with the transactions 
which occurred during or directly after 
the World War, most of which were 
clearly set forth to the Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives dur- 
ing the hearings held in connection with 
House Resolution No. 186 of the 68th 
Congress, first session. 

4, That in some instances unusual and 
isolated transactions have been cited in 
the report as representative cases of the 
manner in which the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration handles its transactions, notably 
the matter of C. P, Cowen, whose misuse 
of travel vouchers had been discovered 
by the Shipping Board’s Auditing De- 











its M 
transactions, the Board’s reply points | 
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Fiscal Operations 


Are Permissible in Nine States 


Of Mr. MeGarl | National Capital Also Permits City-wide Branches While 
12 States Allow System to Operate in Certain 
Sections, Reserve Bulletin States 


State-wide branch banking is per- 
mitted in nine States and the District 
of Columbia, according to a compilation 
in the December Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin. In 12 others, branches are per- 
mitted in a restricted area. In 22 States 
the establishment of branches is pro- 
hibited by law; and in 5 there is no 
provision in State law regarding branch 


banking. The number of banks in chains 
or groups, operating and not operating 
branches, is shown in the accompanying 
table: , 

Banks in chains or groups, operating 
and not operating branch offices, number 
of branches, and total of banking offices 
(banks plus branches), by States, June 
30, 1930. 


Ba alan eel 


Number of banks, A; total number of 
branches, B; total number of banking 
offices (branches plus banks) C: 


A B 
23,825 3,618 27,470 
State-wide branch 
banking permitted 
TORAL 6:0.0 veer cineoee 
Arizona 
California 
Delaware 
District of Columbia .. 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Branches restricted 
as to location 
Total 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
aine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
New Jersey 
New York 
. Sa 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 


V"yoming 


*Establishment of 
branches prohibited 


B ‘. 

52 12, 

17 338 
3 399 

oes 270 


237 
207 


Arkansas 
Colorado 
C -nnecticut 


Minnesota ... 
Missouri 
Montana .. 
Nebraska . 
Nevada .... 
New Mexico 
Oregon . 
Texas .. 
Utah 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ... 


No provision in State 
law regarding branch 
banking 


122 
366 
598 
374 
84 


New Hampshire 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 


Total number, A; number operating no branches, B; number operating branches, C, 


and number of branches, D: 


A B 
Re eae orccceee Sel G4 2,007 


Banks in chains or sroups 


137 


Banks not in chains or groups 
B C D 


1,608 | 21,708 21,028 2,010 


State-wide Branch Banking Permitted 


72 


5 
51 
3 


6 
60 


Arizona ....cccccccecee 
California ..... Sacdac cn 
Delaware 
District of Columbia ... 
Maryland ..... 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina ........ 
Vermont 

Virginia 


1 
3 
12 
1 


538 422 
25 
15 
10 
17 


Georgia 

Kentucky 

LOwisiana .....cssersce 
OS ere 
Masachusetts ..,.....- 
Michigan 

Mississippi ..... RAL 
Now J@reey ..cccccsoce 
New York 
MED Sr tc nn Shee seed 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 


sees Oteeeee 


14 
9 
ee ‘. | 296 
a 
3 


Branches Restricted as to Location 
116 


705) 1,873 
1 38 
673 377 
ve 45 
40 


1,669 
29 
333 
38 
28 
195 
354 
21 
153 
95 
423 


603 


1 26 


390 

32 
161 
102 
462 


14 
17 


6,915 
365 
534 
212 
114 
400 
600 
272 
497 

1,022 
973 

1,409 
436 


6,456 


351 
527 
172 
97 
326 
567 
262 
454 
938 
924 
1,421 
417 


Establishment of Branches Prohibited by Law* 


Arkansas 

Colorado oaks ee 
Connecticut .....0.+0-6, 
Florida ° 
Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana ........00. 
TOWER 6. cicveececee 
Kansas 

Minnesota .........eee0e 
Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska ~.......000. 
Nevada cave aeabe 
New Mexico ..... 
Oregon aa'e 
EL ‘a Liaw c Sacto eeneks 
= a ch vk eeeebanen 
Washington ..... 

West Virginia ....... 
Wisconsin 


No Provision in State Law Regarding Branch 


278 


New Hampshire 

North Dakota »...... 
Oklahoma . ‘hacen 
South Dakota ..,..,... 


“Branches established prior to prohibitory legislation. 


7 20 


— 


11,655 


295 
327 
258 
227 * 
159 
93 
1,581 
888 
1,144 
962 
735 
1,197 
140 
707 
21 
45 
192 
1,192 
76 


253 
..| 290 
5| 878 


11,639 


292 


869 


Bankingt 
1,264 


120 
268 
511 
312 

53 


.» | 1,265 
121 
268 
511 
312 

53 





Other States which have pro- 


hibited establishment of branches (no branches in operation) include Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, 


Utah, West Virginia. 


¥ 


tThe branch shown for New Hampshire was authorized by the Comptroller of the 
Currency in 1930 upon the submission of satisfactory evidence that it had been in op- 


eration for 25 years prior to the enactment of the McFadden Act. 


Other States which 


have enacted no legislation respecting branch banking are North Dakota, Oklahoma, 


South Dakota, and Wyoming. 


o branches are in operation in these States. 
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partment and the matter turned over to 
the Attorney General for prosecution 
months before the Comptroller General 
of the United States wrote the Board 
inquiring regarding the matter. 

5. That the report is based on the ex- 
amination of paid vouchers and remit- 
tance manifests and most of the sub- 
jects and exceptions contained in the 
report apparently were taken from par- 
ticular payments or receipts to which the 
Comptroller General’s auditors have 
taken exception, which exceptions were 
answered by the Merchant Fleet Corpora- 
tion as soon as practicable after their 
receipt. 


Authority Questioned 

6. That the Comptroller General in 
many instances has assumed authority 
to question the administrative judgment 
of the Shipping Board and Merchant 
Fleet Corporation on Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration matters, the authority for 
which, under the Shipping Act of 1916 
and Merchant Marine Act of 1920 and 
amendments thereto, is vested solely in 
the Shipping Board. and/or Merchant 
Fleet Corporation instead of confining 
himself to the authority granted him 
by the Second Deficiency Act of Mar. 
20, 1922. 

7. That in some instances, auditors of 
the Comptrollér General assigned to 
audit the financial transactions of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation have failed 
to make‘thorough and exhaustive exam- 
ination of the files of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, which are available to them 
at all times, to ascertain the true facts 
and circumstances in connection with the 
transactions before taking exception 
thereto. 

8. That the report is of no practical 
value, being admittedly a report of an 
incomplete audit performed by auditors 
whose qualifications and experience are 
questionable with respect to steamship 
auditing and accounting. 

War Construction Costs 

The purpose of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s repeated referenec to war-time 
cost of construction when criticizing 
sales of property made by the Board 
is not clear, since the prices secured 


by the Board were peace-time prices 
and will compare favorably with the 
prices secured by other Departments of 
the Government in their disposal of 
their war-time surplus; nor does he men- 
tion the fact that in the sale of ship 
lines the purchaser is obligated an 
bonded to maintain in regular service, 
for a definite period of years, the ships 
he has purchased, thus removing from 
the Government the heavy losses neces- 
sitated by the operation of such lines, 
which lines are required for the proper 
protection and dévelopment of American 
commerce. The Comptroller General re- 
peatedly overlooks the fact that the sale 
of the operating contract, rather than 
the immediate price of ships, is the con- 
trolling factor in the establishment of 
ship lines on trade routes declared es- 
sential for the benefit of United States 
commerce, 


9. That the report is not the result of 
an audit of the financial transactions 
of the United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, in accord- 
ance with the usual methods of steam- 
ship or corporation accounting, which 
the Comptroller General was author- 
ized and directed to make, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Second Deficiency 
Act approved Mar, 20, 1922. 


Financial Transactions 


An audit is an examination of the 
financial transactions of a business, 
based to a large extent on the books of 
the business to prove statements of the 
financial position and the results of op- 
eration. The United States Shipping 
Board Merchant Fleet Corporation 
would welcome such an audit, but it is 
submitted that the report reveals that 
such an audit has not been made of the 
financial transactions of the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, 
| The affairs of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and United States Shipping 
| Board Merchant Fleet Corporation have 
|been fully and completely investigated 
| by two Committees of Congress; i. e., the 
| Walsh Congressional Committee of the 
66th Congress, which inquired into the 
affairs of the United States Shipping 
Board and United States Shipping Board 


China to Place Customs 
Tax in Immediate Effect 


American exporters to China whose 
goods are on the high seas will have to 
pay the increased Chinese customs tax 
immediately after it becomes effective, 
according to a statement by the De- 
partment of State, Dec. 19. The state- 
ment follows in full text: . 


Under date of Dec, 18 the American 
Legation at Peiping reported to the De- 
partment that the Chinese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Nanking had informed 
the American Minister, Mr. Nelson_T. 
Johnson, that he could not give the Min- 
ister any information in regard to the 
date when the new Chinese import tariff 
would go into effect. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs informed Mr. Johnson 
that the new duties would be applied to 
all goods arriving on and after the date 
on which the tariff went into effect. 


New York Reduces 
Rate in State Funds 


Interest of Deposits Is Fixed by, 
State at 2 Per Cent 


State of New York: 

Albany, Dec. 19. 
The interest rate required on general 
fund deposits of the State of New York 
has been reduced from 3 per cent to 2 
per cent, according to an announcement 
Dec. 18 by Governor Franklin D. Roose- 


| velt. 


Governor Roosevelt stated orally that 
“in view of the prevailing low interest 
rates for money, and in line with the 
present Administration’s established 
policy of contributing wherever possible 
toward the revival of business activity, 
the State has decided to reduce the rate 
on its general fund deposits from 3 per 
cent to 2 per cent.” . 

The Governor’s action was taken as the 
result of a conference with the State 
Comptroller and Tax Commissioner. 

All State deposits are secured either 
by surety bonds at a cost of one-half of 
1 per cent to the banks, or by the de- 
posit with the State of unmatured State 
bonds, the Governor explained. 


“The United States Government Te- 


\cently reduced its rate to i442 per cént 


tor the purpose of helping the sale of 
its securities, and it is believed by the 
State administration that the Governor's 
action will have a similar effect on ‘the 
bonds of the State of New York,” a 
statement from the Executive Depart- 
ment said. 


Rehearing of Freight 
Rate Decision Asked 


Southwestern Carriers File 
Against I. C, C. Ruling 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has just been asked to reconsider 
the controversy between southwestern 
freight carriers and the western trunk 
lines over railroad freight rate divisions 
ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. and upheld by the court in 
favor of the latter, Nov. 24. 


The full text of the court’s opinion 
was published in the issue of Nov. 26. 

It is urged in the petition for rehear- 
ing filed by counsel for the southwestern 
carriers that the court has inadvertently 
erred in holding that the evidence be- 
fore the Commission upon which the 
change of rates granting increases to 
the western trunk lines was ordered, was 


*** | sufficient to sustain it. 


There was no evidence, it is pointed 
out, as to any carrier concerning the 
amount of revenue required to pay its 
operating expenses, taxes and a fair re- 
turn on its railway property, attrib- 
utable to the traffic transported under 
the joint rates, the divisions of which 
were in issue. 

The claim is also made that the Com- 


|mission failed to make essential find. 


ings of fact, and its order should there- 
fore be set aside by the court, since it 
cannot constitute its findings of fact 
for those of the Commission. 

In further support of the rehearing 
it is insisted that the court has misap- 
prehended the effect of various state- 


*** |ments in the reports of the Commission, 


in view of which it should reverse the 
decree of the district court or reverse 
and remand the case in order that the 








Commission may, in the light of the 
court’s. decision, conduct further pro- 
ceedings anc make complete findings. 


Merchant Fleet Corporation pursuant to 
House Resolutions 171 and 209; and the 
Select Committee of the House of Rep. 
resentatives, which inquired into the op- 
erations, policies, and affairs of the 
United States Shipping Board and United 
States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion No. 186 of the 68th Congress, first 
session. 


Results of Inquiries 

The results of these investigations are 
a matter of public record and during the 
investigations by the Select Committee 
of the 68th Congress, many of the ques- 
tions referred to in the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report were fully and exhaustively 
investigated, but no mention is made or 
consideration given to these investiga- - 
tions by the Comptroller General in fis 
report. 

The references contained in this anal- 
ysis to the hearings before the Select 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, which inquired into the operations, 
policies, and affairs of the Shipping 
Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
in accordance with House Resolution No, 
186 of the 68th Congress, may be found 
in the printed hearings before this Com- 
mittee, which are a matter of public 
record. The correspondence referred to, 
specifically and generally, in. this anal. 
ysis is on file in the files of the United 
States Shipping, Board Merchant Fleet 
Corporation and may be referred to upon 
request. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Fe 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 
pal erence Steck ite 
share an iy 2, 1981, te 
Rolders of ‘fecord December 80, 1980." 
$6 Preferred Stock—$1.50 per share 
payable March 2, 1931, to of record 
January 30, 1981. 
$7 Preferred Stock—$1.75 per share 
ayable March 2, 1931, to holders of record 
anuary 30, 1981, 
$5 Prier Preferred Stock — $1.25 per 
share payable April 1, 1981, te helders of 
record February 27, 1931. 
T. W. MOFFAT, 
61 Broadway, New York. 
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Extending State’s Program 
for Treatment of Cancer « - 


Maintenance of Hospital, Establishment of 
Clinics, and Education of Public Included in 
Work of Massachusetts Department 


By DR. GEORGE fi. BIGELOW 


Commissioner of Public Health, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


URING THE YEARS 1928 and 
1929 over 80 per cent of the cases 
of cancer in Massachusetts, it is 

estimated, were seen by physicians in 
their offices or in clinics of the State. 
Of the 5,000 people examined in the 
clinics, 1,000 were found to have can- 
cer, while nearly 2,000 people with can- 
cer were served in the beds and clinics 
of the State Hospital at Pondville. 
These are outstanding results of the 
state-wide attack on cancer by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

The first steps in this cancer program 
were taken five years ago when, at the 
direction of the, Legislature, the De- 
partment of Public Health undertook 
an investigation of the disease. The 
following year legislation was passed 
directing the Department to do four 
things: (1) Provide and maintain a 
State hospital for cancer patients; (2) 
organize cancer clinics at various 
points throughout the Commonwealth ; 
(3) conduct an extensive program of 
public education regarding cancer; and 
(4) make a careful study of the cancer 
situation in the State. 

v 

Three and one-half years ago, 90 
beds for cancer patients were provided 
at the Pondville Hospital, 22 miles out- 
side of Boston. A gram of radium was 
purchased and complete therapeutic 
and diagnostic X-ray as well as surgi- 
cal equipment provided. Six months 
ago 25 additional beds and adequate 
clinic quarters were added. A visiting 
staff of some 12 men from the hospitals 
in Boston represents the various spe- 
cialties involved in adequate service to 
cancer patients. Besides the superin- 
tendent there are four resident physi- 
cians and excellent nursing and social 
service staffs. The visiting staff now 
gives over 300 hours a month to service 
at the hospital. 

In general, three patients leave the 
hospital alive for every one who dies. 
This emphasizes the fact that, in addi- 
tion to the cases received, mostly 
through the clinics, in a sufficiently 
early stage of the disease to cure, a 
very large volume of alleviatory service 
is rendered. Of course, many of the 
patients who have been relieved may 
ultimately return and die. The average 
stay of patients who leave the hospital 
alive is about three weeks and of those 
who die about four weeks; this is a 
much shorter period than the Depart- 
ment had expected for the latter. group. 


v 

Cancer clinics have been organized 
at strategic points, always in coopera- 
tion with the local medical societies. 
A representative of the Department and 
the president of the State Medical So- 
ciety or his representative have met 
with the local society, preserited the 
problem, and obtained a vote of support 
and the appointment of a local medical 
committee on cancer to work with them. 

These committees have selected the 


Peach In dustry 
Protected From 


Tree Disease 
R. H. Bell 


Director, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department. of 
Agriculture, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania 


EACH YELLOWS, a disease which 

has been known to shorten the profit- 
able bearing life of trees from three 
to five years, has been made an almost 
negligible factor in the peach industry 
of Pennsylvania through the annual in- 
spection and destruction of diseased 
trees. 

Since the disease can be controlled 
only by eradicating diseased trees, the 
Bureau has been’ assisting peach 
growers by making a yearly inspection 
of orchards of commercial size and 
marking all infected trees which are 
later destroyed by the owner. 

The benefits to the peach industry of 
this systematic attack on yellows is 
indicated by the yearly inspection rec- 
ords kept by the Bureau. When the in- 
spection work was started in 192], the 
amount of peach yellows found was 
about 8 per cent. In some orchards al- 
most 80 per cent of the trees were dis- 
eased. The percentage of disease has 
decreased year by year until in 1930 
it stands at the very low point of .078 
per cent. 

Peach yellows inspection was carried 
out in 19 counties this year. In these 
counties 536 orchards, containing 900,- 
252 trees, were systematically covered, 
and 703 trees were marked for disease. 

“The percentage of trees marked for 
yellows this year is the lowest since 
this work was started in 1921, it being 
approximately one-half the amount 
found last year,” states K. W. Lauer, 
pathologist of the Bureau. “This pro- 
nounced decrease may be attributed 
partly to the severe drought which in- 
terfered with the normal growth and 
development of the trees during the 
past growing season.” 


wr 


staff and determined the hours, the lo- 
cation, and other details, and have in 
each instance also appointed a_ local 
committee for lay education. The De- 
partment of..Public Health has_ set 
standards for these clinics, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of a medical group to 
give adequate modern service. It has 
assisted them: in procuring competent 
social workers, and has furnished uni- 
form record blanks, educational and 
publicity material, and funds (which in 
no instance have exceeded $2,000 a 
year). : 
v 

In at least three instances a part of 
the cost of the clinics has been as- 
sumed locally, and the hospitals in 
which they have been held have con- 
tributed. quarters. There are now 18 
such clinics of various sizes in_differ- 
ent parts of the State. The total num- 
ber of persons visiting these clinics has 
ranged from 2,000 to 2,500 a year. 

It has been found that the average 
interval between the first symptom and 
the first visit to a doctor has rather 
constantly remained seven months. 
This is profoundly disappointing, since 
the present hope of success lies largely 
in shortening this interval. However, 
the percentage of persons coming to 
clinics because of abnormal lump or 
discharge has increased, while the per- 
centage of those waiting for pain has 
decreased. It was also found that 1928 
showed an increase of 13 per cent over 
1927 in the proportion of patients liv- 
ing more than two years after contract- 
ing cancer. While this is a short in- 
terval and the estimate is crude, it sug- 
gests improvement in the use of the 
services and in their adequacy. 

Two years ago in cooperation with 
the State Medical Society the Depart- 
ment instituted a graduate course in 
cancer, attended by some 200 doctors 
and 200 dentists. In various cities, Dr. 
Joseph Colt Bloodgood, Dr. Carter Wood 
and other able men have held clinics, 
from time to time, to which all doctors 
were invited. A recent one at New 
Bedford was astonishingly successful. 
Twice each year the clinic staffs are 
assembled to discuss matters of impor- 
tance. The local medical journal has 
given much space to the subject. On 
the whole, it is probable that the medi- 
cal profession was never before so con- 
scious of the problem incident to ade- 
quate care of cancer. 

It has already been mentioned that 
in each of the cities where there is a 
clinic there is also a committee for lay 
education regarding cancer: These com- 
mittees, by means of speakers, the 
newspapers, the movies, the radio and 
public meetings, are active in present- 
ing information regarding the discovery 
and control of cancer. 


v 

The newspepers have been extremely 
generous in the amount of space given, 
and they are still the largest factor in 
bringing patients to the .clinics, al- 
though the proportion of patients being 
sent by doctors is increasing. 

In addition to the “clinic cities” there 
are “correspondents” in other cities 
who present, through newspapers and 
through various organizations, educa- 
tional material and speakers from the 
Department. The broadcasting stations 
have been generous in giving time, and 
a number of the newspapers of the 
State are now printing the Depart- 
ment’s health column which deals with 
cancer as well as other problems. 

Some three years ago the Depart- 
ment held a state-wide “cancer week.” 
On the basis of a subsequent circular- 
ization of the profession, it is estimated 
that 16,000 people visited doctors’ of- 
fices in the month following the cam- 
paign, and that 14 per cent of them had 
cancer. There were relatively more 
people visiting the doctors’ offices in 
cities where there were clinics than in 
cities where there were not, for the 
obvious reason that in the former the 
campaign had been more intensive. It 
is also estimated that for every patient 
visiting a clinic there were 22 visiting 
a doctor’s office. ' 

v 

This seems a very. good example of 
the fact that education in any field of 
public health is most effective if it. is 
built around particular places where 
the service emphasized ¢an be obtained, 
and that the total benefits of the edu- 
cational program far exceed the aid 
given to the persons presenting them- 
selves to these particular clinics. This 
is true in spite of the fact that the hos- 
pital and clinic services offered are not 
restricted to indigent patients. 

The Department of Health has been 
intensively studying the cancer situa- 
tion in Massachusetts in relation to the 
incidence and prevalence of the dis- 
ease, the resources available for treat- 
ing it, their adequacy and the extent of 
their use. It has been found that can- 
cer is, apparently, more prevalent 
among the foreign-born than among the 
native-born, and that this increased 
cancer rate is not seen in cancer of the 
skin, breast, or uterus but in cancer of 
the gastro-intestinal tract. 

Since 1925 the number of beds avail- 
able for cancer in State and private in- 
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Creating County Boards 


to Handle Child Welfare Problems 


= Py i 


Secretary of Nebraska Agency Also Proposes 


Establishment of County Health Units Throughout State 


By ERNEST M. POLLARD 
Secretary, Department of Public Welfare, State of Nebraska 


N. ORDER to decrease the amount™ 
of suffering among the children of 
the State due to dependency, neg- 

lect, and delinquency, I have recom- 
mended that the Legislature enact a 
law permitting the more populous coun- 
ties and two or more of the sparsely 
settled counties to create county wel- 
fare boards to serve without pey ex- 
cept necessary traveling expenses and 
that the Public. Welfare Board be au- 
thorized to employ trained social work- 
ers with such assistants as the neces- 
sity of the county demands, to be paid 
by the county board of* commissioners 
or supervisors. 

The chief duties of these workers 
would be to act as juvenile probation 
officers when so requested by the juve- 
nile judge, to investigate cases of poor 
relief and mother’s pension for the 
county board of commissioners or super- 
visors in the hope of rehabilitating the 
families and making them self-support- 
ing, to investigate for the court all cases 
of divorce and legal separation where 
children are involved, to investigate 
prospective foster homes for possible 
placement of children, to see that all 
children needing medical services re- 
ceive the same, to arrange for mental 
and physical examinations by compe- 
tent doctors for defective, dependent 
and delinquent children before place- 
ment in institutions, boarding or foster 
homes and to cooperate with the State 
Department in its protection and pro- 
motion of the welfare of the children of 
the State. 

The whole problem is to prevent de- 
pendency, neglect and delinquency.-The 
County Welfare Board through their 
trained social workers should provide 
for the care and supervision of children 
in their own homes where possible and 
in foster homes where their own home 
is utterly unfit. 

The object of such a proposal is to 
remove the cause that leads to depend- 
ency and delinquency rather than to 
continue the present practice of plac- 
ing all dependent, neglected and delin- 
quent children in institutions, thus add- 
ing to the financial burdens of the 
State, without any effort to correct con- 
ditions that lead to: delinquency. Broken 
homes, lack of the necessities of life in 
the home and inadequate parental 
supervision of children are the chief 
causes of delinquency. It is much 
easier to prevent..delinquency in chil- 
dren than to reform the adult criminal. 

In order 'to check the spread of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases in 
Nebraska and in order to prevent the 


heavy mortality among the people of 
the State due to diseases that are pre- 
ventable by the application of known 
preventive measures, I have recom- 
mended that permissive legislation be 
enacted by the Legislature permitting 
the various counties of the State to 
create effective health units. 

The problem of preventing sickness 
and the ravages of death from prevent- 
able diseases is local in its nature. It 
can be handled much more economically 
and effectively through the local medi- 
cal resources. The county is the 
natural political unit in the State. 

The law should authorize the creation 
of county health units in all counties 
having less than 50,000 population with 
full-time paid physicians as county 
health officers and such personnel in 
the way of assistants as the size and 
the wealth of the county justifies. 

The present law provides for munic- 
ipal as well as county boards of health. 
An effective administration of the law 
demands their consolidation in the 
smaller counties under one head, 
namely, the county. It should be the 
duty of the County Board of Health to 
administer the sanitary laws of the 
State and also enforce all quarantine 
regulations. It should also carry on an 
educational campaign looking towards 
the prevention of disease, especially 
those contagious and infectious mala- 
dies which are preventable through the 
use of anti-toxin and other known 
remedies. These county boards of 
health should deal solely with health 
matters. 

In April,,1929, the Supreme Court of 
the State declared unconstitutional sec- 
tion 122 of the general licensure law. 
The Supreme Court’s decision was based 
on the theory that the effect of the law 
was to create a monopoly in that it pre- 
vented the sale of many harmless arti- 
cles by anyone excepting a registered 
pharmacist. This section should be re- 
written to conform to the decision of 
the court. The pharmacy law is virtu- 
ally worthless without defining those 
articles that can be sold only by regis- 
tered pharmacists. 

At the time the general licensure law 
was enacted in 1927, there was included 
in the repealing clause section 8168 of 
the Compiled Statutes for 1922. I do 
not believe that the Legislature in- 
tended to repeal this section as without 
it there is no provision of law defining 
what constitutes the practice of medi- 
cine., The Legislature should either re- 
store this section or write a new one 
clearly defining what constitutes the 
practice of medicine. : 
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stitutions has markedly increased, but, 
as always happens, the demand for 
their use has increased even more. 
This indicates that the true demand in 
a given field cannot be’ correctly esti- 
mated until adequate. service to meet 
that demand has been offered. 

There was a very insistent demand 
on the part of the people as expressed 
through the Legislature that service for 
cancer be extended by the State. Ap- 
parently this demand has been met for 
the present. From certain figures that 
are available it appears that the ade- 
quacy and extent of ‘the service have 
improved, although quality is very diffi- 
cult to judge. It, must be borne in 
mind, of course, that interest may flag 


as the subject becomes a commonplace. 

The Department now feels that can- 
cer is ‘far from the most important of 
the chronic diseases, whether consid- 
ered economically and socially or medi- 
cally. It appears inevitable that as the 
volume of chronic disease increases 
with the increasing average age of the 
population, the demand for service for 
the other diseases will be felt. Whether 
this demand will be met in a similar 
way is a matter for very grave consid- 
eration. Certainly to offer hospital care 
alone would seem economically short- 
sighted, since wholesale hospitaliza- 
tion, particularly of advanced cases, is 
the most expensive solution of any sick- 
ness problem today. 
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How Federal Highway Funds 
Are Being Utilized + + + + 


States’ Use of Money Made Available by First 
Session of Present Congress Is Discussed by 
Chairman of Utah Road Commission 


By HENRY H. BLOOD 


Chairman, State Road Commission, State of Utah 


HROUGH AND ACROSS the great 
West has been projected the sys- 
tem of transcontinental Federal- 

aid highways, connecting the wealthy 
and populous East with the rugged, 
golden West, with other roads of the 
same class uniting Canada and Mex- 
ico. These roads are the common prop- 
erty of the people of the Nation. The 
problem of constructing and maintain- 
ing them is stupendous. 

The West is a land of great distances, 
lengthy roads, and small population. 
Included within this territory is 40 per 
cent of the area of the United States, 
while the population and wealth are 
each about 10 per cent. 
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Those engaged in highway construc- 
tion in the western States have for 
many years recognized that without 
further help from the Federal Govern- 
ment a generation would pass away be- 
fore the necessary connecting links in 
the main highways running east and 
west and north and south could be 
brought to a condition adequate to meet 
the rapidly growing demands of the 
public. 

It was not that the West felt itself 
neglected or overlooked. On the con- 
trary, it has always been appreciative 
of the help extended by the parent gov- 
ernment. But there developed a strong 
sentiment in favor of going before the 
Congress and frankly stating the situa- 
tion, offering all the cooperation it was 
possible for the States to extend, and 
asking for more liberal appropriations. 

As a result of these efforts the first 
session of the present Congress has 
been generous in its provisions for 
highway construction. Three major 
propositions were presented. All of 
them received congressional sanction 
and executive approval. In order of 
their importance these three measures 
were: 

1. The Dowell bill, adding $50,000,- 
000 to the regular $75,000,000 authori- 
zation for Federal aid for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1931, and authoriz- 
ing $125,000,000 a year for each of the 
fiscal years ending July 1, 1932, and 
July 1, 1933. i 

2. The Forest Highway bill, adding 
$5,000,000 to the regular $7,500,000 au- 
thorization for construction of forest 
roads and trails for the fiscal year end- 
ing July 1, 1931, and authorizing $12,- 
500,000 a year for each of the fiscal 
years ending July 1, 1932, and July 1, 
1933. 

3. The Colton-Oddie Public Domain 
bill, which lays the foundation for later 
authorization of funds in an amount 
still to be determined, for the survey, 
construction and maintenance of main 
roads through unappropriated or unre- 
served public lands, nontaxable Indian 
lands, or other Federal reservations, 
except. forests. 
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In common with all other Federal-aid 
States, the western group was vitally 
interested in securing the large in- 
crease of Federal aid under the Dowell 
bill. The passage of the authorization 
measure had been anticipated, and 
western highway departments had 
plans well under way for the prompt 
allocation to specific projects of the 
additional State apportionments under 
the $50,000,000 increase of 1931 funds. 

Replying to a questionnaire which I 
sent out in March, the several western 
States pledged prompt and economical 
use of the funds, each State giving the 
date when this apportionment would be 
in use on projects under construction 
or authorized for construction. These 
replies indicated that all but two States 
would have back apportionments used 
up, and their share of the $50,000,000 
allocated to projects on various dates 
from August to December of this year. 

In order to check performance with 
promise, this matter was followed up 
occasionally, and early this month the 
States again reported progress. It ap- 
pears that fairly successful effarts have 
been made to fulfill the earlier pledges, 
and, while inevitable delays have oc- 
curred, most of the western group have 
the matter so well in hand that within 
the next few months they will have 
made full use of the 1931 money. 
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In order to bring this about several 
States, which ordinarily slowed up»work 
in the Fall of the year, have made plans 
wherever possible for continuous oper- 
ation, by selecting projects possible to 
handle during Winter months. 

So far, then, as Federal-aid funds 
are concerned, it is a pleasure to note 
that the West has very heartily and 
effectively joined with other parts of 
the United States in an effort to show 
appreciation for the generosity of Con- 
gress and the Administration to make 
good use of funds provided. 

Ninety-five per cent of the total for- 
est areas of the United States are em- 
braced within the 11 western States. 
Through these forests run many impor- 
tant Federal-aid highways. In very 
many instances forest lands are located 
where highway building is most expen- 
sive. While perhaps no accurate fig- 
ures could be given it has been asserted 


that under former Government appro- 
priations three or even four times as 
long would be required to complete the 
forest roads as would be needed to 
bring the remainder of 7 per cent sys- 
tem to a given standard. The situation 
demanded action. 5 
After some unfortunate delays Con- 
gress granted some relief by adding 
$5,000,000 a year for three years to the 
former $7,500,000 authorization regu- 
larly made for forest roads and trails. 
The $7,500,000 had always been divided, 
$4,500,000 going to. the forest highway 
system and $3,000,000 to forest roads 
and trails. The new authorization al- 
lows nothing additional for roads and 
trails, but stipulates that the additional 
$5,000,000 shall all go to construction 
of roads on the forest highway system, 
thus providing more than 100 per cent 
increase in forest highway funds. 
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This authorization measure became a 
law May 5, 1930, and soon thereafter 
apportionment of the funds to the sev- 
eral States entitled to share in them 
was made. Thus there was dropped 
into the Jap of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, which is charged with the con- 
struction of forest highways, a total 
authorization of $9,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931. 

Information given by the Forest Serv- 
ice shows that, taking the western 
group of States as a whole, 53 per cent 
of the funds have been programmed 
for work on the 7 per cent system. This 
is in line with the purpose of the legis- 
lation granting the additional authori- 
zation. 

Much remains to be done on the for- 
est highway system to bring it to a 
satisfactory standard. The Forest 
Service shows in a tabulation as of 
June 30, 1930, that under present rate 
of authorization it will require 20 years 
and $146,000,000 to complete the system 
in the western group of States. The 
same, tabulation shows that the 7 per 
cent system within forest areas can be 
completed-in about 10 years at present 
rate of progress. 
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Inasmuch as no authorization of 
funds has been made under the provi- 
sions of the Colton-Oddie bill provid- 
ing for 100 per cent construction by 
the Government of main roads through 
certain reservations and publie lands, 
it will not be necessary to consider any- 
thing other than the purposes of the 
measure. 

The outstanding fact is that by. the 
enactment of this bill Congress and the 
President has set the stamp of approval — 
on the policy, not formerly officially 
recognized, that the Government should 
assume responsibility for the survey, 
construction, reconstruction, and main- 
tenance of main roads through lands of 
the classes named in the act without 
demanding of the States any contribu- 
tion to the cost of the work. 


Dangers Involved 
in Wood Dust 


Explosions __,, 


Hylton R. Brown 
Engineer, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, De- 
partment of Agriculture 


ESTS IN THE laboratories of the 

chemical engineering division of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils have 
shown that wood dust is ‘not only more 
easily ignited but produces higher pres- 
sures than some of the grain dusts 
which are capable of producing pres- 
sures so tremendous as to completely 
destroy concrete and steel elevators 
when the proper mixture of dust. and 
air is ignited. 

The Bureau recently has investigated 
more than 380 explosions in woodwork- 
ing plants. These investigations have 
shown that quantities of wood dust are 
produced by saws, planers, sanders and 
wood flour machines, and showed how 
easy it is to ignite the dusts with disas- 
trous effect. 

Recent changes in the industrial 
field, both in the manufacturing proc- 
esses and in the utilization of by-prod- 
«ucts, have, served to create dust explo- 
sion hazards in many plants not previ- 
ously considered susceptible. Explo- 
sions in flour mills have been common, 
but now the hazard is recognized in 
grain elevators, starch factories, sugar 
refineries, woodworking plants, textile 
mills, and other plants in which mate- 
rials in the form ‘of dust are’ manufac- 
tured. 

The Chemical Engineering Division 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
engaged in the study of dust explosions 
because they were common in the grain 
handling trades and in -threshing ma- 
chines. It has proved to be a field that 
has spread beyond its original relation 
to agriculture, and the division is ready 
to furnish on request any information , 
it has collected which will prove useful 
in combating the ‘hazard of dust explo- 
sions of any industry. 
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